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^^ NEJRVA, Emperof. 

C. Fulvius Valens, A. % 847* 

C. Antistius Vctu§, A. C 96* 

Nerva Augustus III. A. R. 848. 

L. Virginias Bufus IIJ. A. C. 97. 

Nerva Augustus IV. A. R. 849. 

Trajanus Caesar II. 4. Q. 98# 

TRAJAN;^ Emperor. 

CO Nerva Augustus IV. A. R? 849. 

ftj Trajanus Caesar II. A. C. 98. 

(^ A. Cornelius Palma, A. R. 850. 

C. Sosius Senecio, A. C 99* 

Trajanus Augustus III. A- R. 851. 

M. Julius Fronto III. A. C. 100. 






^ Trajanus Augustus IV. - :x^. |L.- M±^ 

^ Sex. Articulcius Psptus, ' 'A* C- lOi. 

;  ;  " Suranus, 4 ft: . 64 3. 

I* Licmius Sura, .A, A * J 02. 

Trajamis Augustus V. ."A.* R. S34. 

I* Maximus, A. C' Vol 

^ J* Licinius Sura II. A. R. 855. 

^ — Marcellus, A. C 104. 

^ Ti. Julius Candidus II. A. R. 856. 

O A. Juli^s Quadratus II. A. C. 10^. 

- Commodus, A. R. f>57, 

- Cerealis, A. C. I06. 



L. X'icinms Sura III. A- R. 858, 

C. Sosius Senecio II. A, C. 107. 
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Ap. Annius Trebonianus Gallus, A. R. 859. 

M. Atilius Metcllus Bradua, A. C^ 108. 

A. Cornelius Palma II. A. R. 860. 



— — - Tullus, A. C. |09. 

Priscinus, or Crispinus, A. R. b6i. 

Orfitus, A. Clio. 

C. Calpurnius Piso, A: R. 862. 

M. Vettius Bolanus, A. C. 11 1. 

Trajanus Augustus VI. A. R. 863. 

T, §extms Africanus, ' A. C. U?. 

L Publilius Celsus IL A. R. 864. 

C Clddius Crispinus, A. C. 1 13, 

Q. Ninnius Hasta, A. R. 865. 

P. Manilius Vopiscus, A. C. 1 1 4. 

L. Vipstanus Messalla, A. R. 866, 

M. V6rgilianus Pedo, A. C. 115. 

L. JElius Lamia, A. R. 867. 

iElianus Veter, A. C. 11 6. 

-- Quintius Niger, A. .R. 868; 



C. Vipstanus Apronianus, A. C. 117* 

ADRIAN, Emperor. 
Quintus Niger, A- R« 16|8. 




... ... -Q. Vyjtsjiw? Apronianus, A. C. 117. 

y:\,;IjiipVA*d«iiiiws Augustus IL A. R. 869, 

.*. : . :;'it : $Vscus Salinator, A. C. 118: 

' — ^ — A. IL 870. 

AC. 119, 
A. R. 87 L 

T. Aurelius Fulvius, A, C. 120, 

M. Anuias Verus IL A. R. 872. 

-: — I — - Augur, A. C, 12K 

 ' . '  • ' Acilius Aviola, A. R. 873. 

-rr Corellius Pansa, ' A. C. 122. 

Q, ArriuS Paetinus, A. R, 874. 

C. Ventidius iVpronianus, A. C. 123^ 

P. (j^Iornelios Scipio, A. R. 8751 

—• Asiaticus IL • A, C. 124. 
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P. Vettius Aquilinus, 

M. Annius Verus III. A. R. 877* 

L. Varius Ambibulus, • A. C. 126. 

Titianus, or perhaps Tatianus^ A. R. 878. 

GalUcanu3, A. C. 1S7. 

Torquatus Asprenas, A. R. 879. 

* ' Annius Libo, A. C. 128. ^ 

P. Juvencius Celsus 11. A. R. 880. 

Q. Julius Balbus, A. C. 129. 

Sen Octavius Laenas, >^ A. R. 882. 

Poutianusy A. C. ISK 
M. Antomus Rufinus^ 

— Hiberus, • A. R. 884. 

Sisenna, A. C. 133. 

C. Julius Servianus III. A. R. 885. 

C. Vibius Varus, A. C. 134. 

— — — Pontianus, A. R. 886. 

Atilianus, A. C. 135. 



L Ceionius Commodus, A. R. 887. 

S. VetuUenus Civ. Pompeianus, A. C. 136. 

L JEIius Verus Caesar IL A. R 888. 

P- Coelius Balbinus, A. C. 137. 

' Camerinus, A. R. "889. 

Niger, A. C. 138. 

TITUS ANTONINUS, Emperor* 

Camerinus, A. R. 889. 

Niger, A. C. 138. 



T. Antoninus Augustus II. A. R. 890. 

C. Bruttius Praesens IL A. C. 139. 

T. Antoninus Augustus III. A. R. 89li 

M. Aureiius Csesar, A. C. 140. 

M. Peiducaeus Syloga Prisciiius, A. R. 892^ 

T. Hoenius Severus, A. C. 141, 

L. Cuspius Rufinus, A. R. 893. 

L Statins Quadratus, A. C. 142. 

C. Bellicius Torquatus, A. R. 894. 

Ti, Claudius Herodes Atticus, A. C. 143. 
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Ti. Claudius Avitus, A# R. 99S. 

Maximus, A. C. 144. 

T. Antoninus Augustus IV. A. K. 8p6. 

M. Aurelius Cassar II. A. C, 145. 

Sex. Erucius Clarus II. A. R. 897. 

Cn. Claudius Severus/ A. C. 14?^« 

Largus, A. R. 898. 

Messaiinus, A. C. 1 47- 

Torquatus^ A. It 699. 

Julianus, A. C. 148. 

Ser. Scipio Orfitus, A. R. 900. 

Q. Nonius Priscus, A. C, J49« 

— Gkbrio Gallicapuj?, A. R. 901. 

Vctus, A. C. 150. 

'• Quintilius Condianus, A. R. 902. 

Quintilius Maximus, A- C. 151. 

Sex. Junius Glabrio, "' A R. 903. 

C. Omulius Verianus, A. C 1 5S» 

p. Bruttius Praesens, A. R. 904» 

A. Junius Rufirius, A. C. 153. 

L. Aurelius Commodus, A'. R. 905, 

T- Sextius Lateranus, A. C. 154. 

C. Jjulius Severus, A- R. 906. 

IVI. Rufinus Sabinianus, A- C 155. 

M. Ceionus Silvanus, ' A. R. 9O7. 

C. SeriusAugurinus, A. C. 156. 

-' Barbarus, A. R. 908. 

——~ — ► Regulus, A. C. 157. 

r— Tertullus, A. R. 909. 

 Sacerdos, A, C. 1581 



f^iaiitius Quintilius, A. R. 9 l.o: 

M. Statins Priscus, A, C. 159. 

Appius Anriius Bradua, A; R, 911. 

T. Vibius Barns, A. C. 16Q. 

H» Aurelius Caesar III. A. R. 912. 

L. Aurelius Commodus II. A. C. l€l. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS, Emperon 

k Aureliiis Csesar III. A. R. dl2- 

L. Aurelius Canimodus 11. A. C. 16I. 

Q. Junius Rusticus, A. R. 913* 

U Vettiu3 Aquiliims, A. C 162. 

Lelianus, A, R. 914* 

: — ^. Pastor, A. C 163. 

M. Nqoius Macrinus, A. R. 9lSm 

. '  — Celsus, A. G. 164. 

yi Gavius Orfitus, A. R. 916. 

U Arrius Pudens, A. C l65* 

--'-- — Servilius Pudens, A. R. 917* 

L. Fufidiits Pollio, A. C. 166. 

li. Aurelius Verus Augustus III. A. R. 918. 

r-*- " — Quadratus, A. C. 167. 

-~^ — Apronianus II. A. R. 919* 

— — Paulus II. A. C 168. 

M. Coi-neKus Cethegus, A. R. 921. 

C. Erucius eiarus, A. C. J 70. 

L- Septimus Severus, ' A. R. 9S3. 

i. Alfidius Herennianus, A. C. 171. 

: — -Maxim US, A; R. 9a3* 

— — Orfiius, ^\ A. C. 17SU 

M. Aurelius Severus If; A. R. 924» 

T. Glaudins Pompeianus,. A. C. 173. 

r- Gallus, A. F4 92L5. 

Flaccus, ^ A» C» 174. 

Piso, A^ R. 926. 

'^'-^ Julianus, ' . A. C. 175» 



T. Vitr^sius Pollio 11. A. R. 927. 

M. Flavins A per II. A. C. 176. 

L.. AurcHus Commodus Caesar, A. R. 928. 

-—— Quintillus, A. C. 177. 

^ Gavius Orfitus, A. R. 929. 

--^ ^ Julianus Rufus, *. A. C. 178. 

Commodus Augustus II. A. R. 930» 

T. Annius Aurelius Verus II. A, C, J 79. 
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L. Fulvius Bruttius Praesens IL A. R. 9^1; 

Sex. Quintilius Gondianus, A« C. 180. 

COMMODUS, Emperor- 

L. Fulvius Bruttius Praesens III. A. R. 93 1# 

Sextus Quintilius Condianus, A. C. 1 80. 

Commodus Augustus III. A. R. 93S. 

BurrhuSi ^ A. C- 181. 

— — — Mamertinusi, A. R. 933. 

Rufus, A. C. 1 82. 

Gommodus Augustus IV. A. R. 934. 

M. Aufidius Victorinus. IL A. C. 183. 

M. Eggius MaruUus, A. R. 935. 

Gn. Papirius ^lianus, A. G. 184« 

  " Maternus, A. R. 9S6, 

" Bradua, A. G. 185. 

Gommodus Augustus V. A. R. 937. 

M. Aciliuii Glabrio IL A. G. 18& 



-^ Crispinus, A. R. 938. 

iElianus, A. G. 187. 

C. Allius Fuscianus IL A. R. 939* 

DuUius Silanus IL ' A. G. 188. 

The two Silani, [ tc.m^. 

Gommodus Augustus VL A. R, 941, 

Petropius Septimianus, A. G. 190. 

Gassius Apronianus^ A. R. 942. 

Mauricus Bradua, A. G. 191. 

Gomhiodus Augustus VIl. A. R. 943. 

P. Helvius Pertinax IL A# G« 19& 
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BOOK XVIII. 

JSmbva proclaimed and acknowledged emperor, Mildne$k 

^fhi8 character and government , »,' 3. He aboltahes the law 
relating to high treaMOHf recdU tne exiles, and punishes in- 
formers, 5, Fliny courted by Regulus, 6. He attacks Pub" 
licius Certus, the base oppressor of Helvidius, *?. Nerva dc- 
prives Certus of the consulship which was designed him. 
Nervals extreme facility. Saying of Mauricus, 10. Another* 
of Fronto, Nerva confirms by an edict all the gifts of his 
predecessor, 1 1. Instances of his wisdom and goodness, 13. 
He recals the pantomimes, )3. VirginiuJs third consulship 
and death, 14. Sedition of the pretorians, who force Nerva 
to give them up the murderers of Domitian, 16. TrajarCs 
adoption, 17. Nerva's death, 19. 

Sect. II. Trajan the best and greatest prince the Ro» 
mans ever had. Divine honours decreed Nerva. Try an s 
letter to the senate, 29. The barbarians kept in awe. Dis* 
cipline restored, 30. Trajan refuses the consulship. He 
returns to Rome4 His modesty on that occasion, 31. He 
accepts the title of Father of his Country. His entry into 
Rome, 32. He distributes a largess among the people, and 
. reckons his children as part of them, 33. Hi procures plenty 
in Rome by the mildness of his government. T^rajan^s cart 
to remedy several calamities, 35. He clears Rome of the in- 
famous tribe of informers. His care to prevent all abuses of 
the revenues of the exchequer^ 36. He moderates the tax of 
the twentieth penny. His frugality makes him rich. Merit 
esteemed and honoured by Trajan, 38. Noble speech of Tra-^ 
Jan to his pretorian prefect. His sentiments, when but a 
private man, were the rule of his conduct when emperor, 
39. He had friends, because he knew the value of friend* 
ship. His confidence in Sura^ 58. His friendship was 
disinterested, 41. He was easy of access. An easyfree-^ 
dom reigned at his table, 42. Traj'an fond of hunting, 
43. Effects of the princess good example, 44. The peo* 
,ple desire the expulsion of the pantomimes. Gymnastic 
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combcUs suppressed at Vienne^ 4S. Trdjan protects the arti 
and sciences. His mdderation with respect to the possessions^ 
of private meny 46. He sells, or gives dway^ several of the 
imperial palaces. Instead of IniUding for himself he re^ 
serves his magnijicence for public structures ^ 47. Plain and 
strong demonstrations of the ptAltc regard and veneration 
for Try an. He prefers them to all extraordinary honours, 
48. The surname ojBkst given him. Acclamations of the'', 
senate and people full of tenderness and affection, ana well 
deserved by a thousand instances of wisd^ and goodness, 51* 
The affair of Marius Pri^cus, A7. The affair ofClassicusj 
Pliny s consulship and panegj^ic, 56. Largius Macadop 
dn ancient preiOr, mwrderedhy his slaves, 69. Beginning 
6f Adrian s elevation, by his marriage with Sabina, the 
daughter of TrajaiCs nephew, 60. TrajaiiCs fourth consuU 
ship, 61. Adrian appointed ^uestor to the emperor. War 
with the Daeians, 6t. Their king sues for peace and oft- 
lai7is it, hut on very hard terms, 63. TrajarCs triumph. 
Combats df gladiators. The pantomimes reinstated, 64. Twa' 
years of peace. Trajan applies himself to the cares of go^ 
vernment. The death of Frontinus. His character and 
works, 65. Pliny succeeds hint in the dignity of augur, 66. 
The custom tf choosing magistrates by ballot, introduced by 
the senate, 67. Bribery checked. Candidates for offices 
obliged to Rave landed estates in Italy. Revival of the an* 
cietu Ordinances by which advocates were forbidden to receive 
Any thing from their clients, G9, Sundry affairs judged by 
Trajan with great equity and penetration, 71. Trajan'' s 
modesty, ^nd erigaging affability at table, 73. The port of 
Centum Cella. Port of Ancona. Pliny sets out for his go- 
vernment of Pontus and Bithynia, 74. Pliny* s letter to 
Trajan concerning the Christians, 75. Trajan's answer, 
78. Persecution of the church under Trajan. Pliny'^s death. 
His character, taken from his own letters, by M. Rollin, 19.' 
Remarkable instance of Pliny'* s probity, 80. Friendship 
between Pliny and Tacitus. Tacitus seems to have outlived 
Pliny. The order of his works^ 83. His birth and life, so 
far as we know of tnefg,, 84. Death of Silius Italicus. A 
short sketch of his lije, 83. Death of MartiaL Juvenal 
wrote most of his satires in Trajan^s reign, 86. Death of 
the informer Regulus. Instances of his audaciousness and 
villany, 87. A child of thirteen years of age wins the prize 
for poetry, 91. 

Sect. III. TrajarCs second war against the Daeians. 
Causes of the rupture, 9S« Decebalus, alarmed at TrajavCs 

preparatives, 
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preparattpeSf iucsfor peace. He endedvours io get Trajaik 
assoinwUed^ 93. An officer of distinction^ traiterously seized 
by him^ poisons himselj\ . 9^. Trajan builds a bridge over 
the DanubCf 95*. Ifeeebalus, conquered^ and in danger of 
being taken^ kills himself^ 96. His hidden treasures disco^ 
vered. Colonies established &y Tr/yan in Dada and the 
neighboring provinces. TrajatCs second triumph^ 9S. 
Arabia Petraa subdued by Palma. Trajan'' s occupations dU- 
ring his abode in Rome. Crassus conspires against him^ and 
is onlj^ banished for ity 99. Trajan mikes. war against the 
Parthiansj and goes into the East, 100. . Armenia conquer^- 
ed by Trajan^ and niade a Roman province f }02. Conquest 
of Mesopotamia^ 104*. Arabia Petraa subdued^ and made 
a Roman province, Trajan vtaintaing a proper discipline 
tmong his. troops^ as vkuch by his own example as by hie 
Orders, Lusius Quietus^ by birth a Manritanian^ one of 
TrajanCs best generals ^ lOS. Barbarous nations to the north 
ofArnUinia subdued by Trajan, Trajan s return to Rome^ 
which he leaves again towards the year 865, to renew the war 
Against the Parthians^ 106. Violent earthquake at Antiock^ 
107. Trajavi consults the oracle of Heliepolis^ and receives 
an enigmatical answer ^ lOB. Trajan throws a bridge of 
boats over the Tigris. The Roman method of building a 
bridge of boats ^ 109. Trajan conquers Assyria, He re- 
turne towards Babylon^ 110. Trajan takes the cities of 
Ctesiphou and Susa^ 111. Prosperity seems to have turned 
his brain. He falls down the Tigris^ drosses the Persian 
gulph, and enters the oicean. He takes a sea'port on the 
south caiast of Arabia Felix ^ 113. He envies Alexander his 
great renown. He visits the ruins of Babylon^ 113. The 
countries Icdely c^fnquered rebel. Trajan ^yhdu£s them again, ' 
He gives the Parthians a king^ 114. Trajan Undertakes 
the siege of Atra^ but is forced to raise it^ 115. Rebellions 
i&nd disasters of the Jews in Cyrane^ ^^yP^f Cyprusy and 
Mesopoiitmiaf 1 1^. Trajan falls stck* Loss of his com- 
quests in the East^ 118. AdriarCs schemes and intrigues to 
make Trefjan adopt him^ 1 19. Trajan had quite different 
vitws^ and thmght not of adapting Adrian^ 121. Trajan 
dies, and Adrian succeeds him by virtue of a forged adoption y 
122. Honours done to Trajan s memory. Duration of his 
life and reign. Jfis virtues and his vices^ 12$. 

BOOK XIX. 

, SieCT. I. Adrian proclaimed emperor in Syria^ writes to ^ 
the senate to desire a confirmation of what had been done by 
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the amy, 137, The senate grants it, 138. Adrian refkain^ 
same time in the East. He abandons all TrajarCs conquests 
in the E<ist, IS9. AdriatCs jealousy of Trajan^ s glory ^ 140* 
He preserves peace all his reign^ purchasing it of the bar' . 
barians. The Jews reduced to dri entire submission by Mar-- 
tins Turboy 14^; Adrian retwhis to Rofnci and secures th^ 
tranquillity ofDacict^ by making pedce with the Sdrtkatce and 
Soxblani, 143. Dangers from domestic enemies, Adrian 
uses clemency at firsts 144. A conspiracy. Four consulaf" 
persons put te death, Adrian denies his having any hand in 
these" executions^ 145. He endeavours to efface the odious im^ 
pression by his bounties to the pedple^ 146. A mixture of 
virtues and vices in Adrian. A popular maxim of Adrian 
concerning the nature ofpower^ 148. His tdstefar simpli^ ' 
dtyy 149. He lives familiarly with his friends^ 150. Hi^ 
conduct towards the people mixed with complaisance and steadi^ 
ness. He is extremely popular to the cities in alliance or 
in subjection to the empire^ He is affable and liberal to in* 
dividuals. His attention to ease the public calamities^ 151 . 
Acts of clemency. Multitude and magnificence of AdriarCs 
works over all the empire ^ 154. Care of justice. Hefre^ 
qfuently administers it himself 157. His attention to the 
conduct of the governors of the provinces. Four consular 
persons established with the power of jurisdiction over Italy f 
158. Perpetual edict Laws upon different subjects^ 159. 
Adrian gives no credit to freedmeru He preserves military 
discipline by his diligence and example. He is much beloved 
by the soldiery ^ 162. He makes several regulations in re^ 
gard to the Roman militia. Adrian not so valuable a man 
as a prince^ 165. He piques himself upon his application to 
all the arts and sciences^ even astrology and magic^ 1 66. He 
is skilled in the Roman and Greek religion^ and despises all 
others. He was moderate as to the Christian religion^ 1 67. 
Adrian's indiscreet curiosity as to the common affairs of life. 
He loves the conversation of the learned^ and their merit 
raises his jealousy ^ 168. Examples of Dionysius of Miletwm 
and Favorinus^ 169. He banishes^ and afterwards puts to 
deaths Apollodorus the architect ^ 171. He is always violent 
in his friendship and hatred. He envies even the glory of 
the deady 172. He persecutes all his friends. Tatianpro^ 
scribed^ 173. Martins Turbo disgraced* Similis retires ^ 
175. Adrian'' s wicked proceedings against his wife. Dis'- 
grace of Septicius Clarus and Suetonius^ 176. Enormous 
debauches of Adrian. Antinousy 177. AdriatCs extravagant 
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pa69Hn^f(9r dogs and huntitig-horses. The notion that may be 
formed of Adrian's character^ 178. 

Sect. II' AdriarCs voyages. He does not visit his own 
wwhtr^j 179, He comes into Gaul and Germany. In Great 
Britain he builds a wall^ to stop the incursions of the barba"* 
rianSf 189. Troubles in Egypt about Apis, Adrian at 
Terragona. He quells same warlike co^titmotions in Mauris 
tamo* A short description of the rest of his voyages^ 18L 
AdriaiCs letter concerning Egypt^ 183. The Athenians load- 
ed with favours, 184. His severity against governors who 
abused their power. His pacific conduct with foreign kings 
and natianSf 185. Revolt of the Jews^ 186. Barchochebas. 
The rebeU are overcome, and extirpated in three years, 188; 
The Jews forbidden ever to enter into Jerusalem, but upon the 
anmvevsary'day of the taking of their city, 190. A new city 
built upon the ruins of Jerusalem, with the name of jElia Ca-^ 
pitoUna, 191. The great merit of Julius Severus^ the con^ 
queror of the Jews, 192. 

. Sbct. III. AdriaiCs sickness, 193. He adopts Vervs, 
The birth and character of Verus, 194. Adrian puts td 
death Servian, and Fuscus, grandson of Servian, and mmy 
others. The death of the empress Sabina, Verus is made 
pretor, and twice consul, 196. He languishes some time, and 
dies, 197. Adrian adopts in his room Titus Antoninus, 
History of Antoninus, till his adoption, 198. Adrian, tor^ 
merited with a long sickness, wants to despatch himself Anto* 
ninus puts it out of his power , 21 0< He saires many send* 
tors, whom Adrian would have put to death AdriarCs death, 
212. With great difficulty Antoninus obtains of the senate 
that Adrian should be ranked with the gods, S13. Ajudg-^ 
went of Adrian, The state of learning in his reign, 2<15. 

Sect. IV. Antoninus' s reign^ in all respects, worthy of 
being remembered, wants historians. Honours decreed to An^ 
toninus, and to all who belong to him, 224. He begins with 
nets ofcUmency to the conspirators, 229. Beginnings ofare^ 
hMion, and war appeased without trouble, S26. The indif* 
Jerenee of the Roman emperors for conquests. The reign of 
Antoninus was pacific. He studies to make his people happy, 
S27. He takes advice ; but does not suffer himself to be go^ 
9emed. He is fond of giving a reason for his conduct. His 
affable and popular manners, 228. Acts of kindness, which 
even injuries do not. prevent, 239. When he must use severity, 
he always softened it with mildness, 230. His compassion, a 
great assistance in public calamities. He fears to oppress the 
people, Antoninus^s goodness does not degmerate into wcak^ 
ness, 231. He manages the finances of the state, and is libe- 
ral 
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rat of his oum fortune^ 232. An ecamnmt wiihaut awmeei 
he understands where to bestow his libtraHtten^ 233. Gcmcsi 
and spectacles. Edifices with which He embellishes Romx^ and 
many other cities. Equality and steadiness of his conduct ^ 834. 
Antoninus'* s ordinances upon several pmnts of jurisprudence^ 
2S$. Rescripts in favour of Christians, z36. He is re^ 
spected by all the neighbouring kings and mtions to the en^ 
pircj 337. His private conduct was as praiseworthy as his 
maxims of govemnient, Some imperfection^ however, to be oiu 
served, 238. Antoninus makes Marcus AursUns his aon^tm-* 
law, end glides him the name of C^ar, 399. Mdrcus Aure^ 
lius continues his exercises and studies of philosophy, S40. The 
saucy pedantry df Apollonius the Stoic* The good heart of 
Marcus Aurelius, He is associated into ike tribwdtial ponder. 
Secular games, ^i. He governs with Antminus, ^2. Sieh* 
mss and death of Antoninus, 243. Honours paid to his me* 
mory, 84i. Veneration for the name of Antoninus, A picture 
of Antoninus, drawri by Marcus Aurelius, 2^. Antomwisi 
loves and cultivates letters. Men famous for their gemm, and 
their works in his reign. Fronto, an orator. Appian. Pta^ 
lomy. Ma^dhius of Tyre. Herodes Attieusy 34ft 
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V Sect. I. Marcus Aurelius acknowledged emperor, ossaciateM 
his adoptive brother intqt the empire, and makes him take the 
T^ame (f Verus, 269. Judgment of this act of Marcus Aure^ 
lius. Largesses to the soldiers and people, SfeO. Funeral of 
Antofiinus, 26} . Happy and peqceabk beginnings. Birth ^ 
Comtnodu^. Jnuttdation of the Tyber. Sundry warlike cmsh> 
Tmtions., War with the Parthiam, 262. Verus goes into the 
Fast, 264. Events of war, 204. Verus has no part in the 
war. Entirely taken up with pleasure, 2S6. He is adorned 
with three pompous titles, which he communicates to Marcus 
Aurelius. Completim of the projected marriage between Verus 
and Lueilia, daughter of Marcus Aurelius, 268. After the 
conclusion of the war, Verus returns to JStome. He triumphs 
with Marcus Aurelius* A terrible plague which wastes ti^ 
empire, 269. The vices of Veirus increased duriftg his siayim 
Syria ; they carry him into excesses, 270, Picture »fMareu» 
Aurelius^s conduct. His evenness of mind. His deference for 
the senate, 273. His attention to the happiness &f the /mpfe^ 
275. His condescension to the taste of the people in respect of 
shows and spcris, 277. Goodness the fundamewtoL charaater 
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fjf Marcus Aurdtus^ 376. He erred in this throitgh excess. 
In comefuence of tins, ke is suspeded ofcffeetation in his rtr- 
tmcj 260. He puniAes informers* He causes justice to be ad" 
ministeredf and does ft himself unth a scrupulous exactness, 281. 
JDicers ndes of Marcus Amreliusy 288. History of the life 
imd death of PeregrinMs^ 286. 

Skct. II. A general idea of the war with the Marcomanni. 
Thrte periods in this war^ Sd4. It v)as preceded by tlat with 
tkt CaUi. Beginning of the Marcomanm war. Prepandians 
ofAUreliusy 296. The two emperors set out tt^^r for tie 
war, 296. Account of iohat they did. Death of Lucius Fe« 
rus, 297. Smspichns in r^ard to it against Aurelius r6- 
ftited, 298. Apotheosis of Z. Verus.^ Want of openness in 
M. Aurelius*s behaviour, 299. He uses it very properly to 
the sisters and aunts of Verus. He nparries his daughter again 
to Rompeianus. A great vidoify over the Marcomanni, 300. 
Aurelius returns into Pannonia, and pushes the war with vi" 
gaur fir five mars. Battle against the Jassyges upon ikefro^ 
zen JDansAe, 301. Victory over tkt Quadi awing to the assists 
once ^Heaven, obtained by the prayers of Christians, 302. 
Aurmuis demency toAriogeses, king tfihe Quadi, 305. He 
grants peace to the nations Jit had conquered. Above a hundred 
thousand prisoners restored to the Ramans. Colonies of bar^ 
harians received into the iamimons of the empire, SfOO. Officers 
who distinguished themselves in that tear. Rufus Baseus^ Pom» 
pdanus, Pertinax, 307. The illustrious dead honoured with 
statues. Aurelius is prevented from pushing the war against 
the barbarians by the revolt ofAvidius Cassins. Character of 
this rebels 3©8. He causes himself to be proclaimed emperor, 

315. jbtreUus hears, in Pannonia, of the revdt of Cassius, 

316. Cassius is stain, at the end of three unenths, by two offi^ 
cars tfthe army^ 321. Aurelvus'^s clemency to live family and 
aecomplioes of Cassius, 325. No Christian took part in the 
•f^wdt of Cassius, 3^. 

Sect. III. Aurdius visits the Eastern provinces, 327. 
Cassiusls pe^rs burnt, ivithout being read. Aurelius pardons 
the cities and nations who had followed Cassius'^s party. He 
maintains peace with the Icings of the East. Death of Faustina, 
$28. Irreguiarkits in her conduct. Aurelius's excessive jya- 
ieence in this respect. He causes divine honours to be paid her 
C^ier her death, 329. He takes a concubine, 330. He visits 
Aiexaaidria and Athens. He returns to Italy, 331. A4 ac- 
count of his too great indulgenix to his son Commodus. Bad 
character of this young prince, 332. Triumph ofAurckus. 
Largesses, 334. He passes almost two years at Rome. Re- 
"" ' ' 7}cii'al 
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newal of tht war with the MarcoTnanrUy 33S. Commodu9^s> 
marriage. Singular petition of the philosophers to AureKuSp. 
336. He departs to the war, and obtains great advantagesm 
He dies in Panncma^ 337. Aurelius*s family. The whole 
empire bewail his death, 340. 7%ey confer upon him all ktnd9 
of honours, human and divine, 341. Public scourges, ogainBt 
which his goodness was a remedy. He persecuted the Chris^ 
tians, 34^. Fanwus philosophers in his reign, 343. Aurcm 
Kus himself. Crescent and Celsus, Sextus Empiricus.. Dcm 
monax, Apuleius, Lucian, enemy of philosophers. Other 
writers of different kinds, 346. Gcden. Pausanias. Aulu^ 
Gellhis, Polyene, Hermogenes. History of the false soqth^^ 
9(nfer Alexander, 346, 
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Sect. I. The reign of Comm/odus, beginning of the iroit^ 
age, 363, Commodus enters at once into the discharge of the 
imperial power, ' He hegrs at first the advice of his fathtr*i 
friends. His speech to the soldiers, 365. Flatterers induce 
him to return quickly to Rome, ' He proposes it to the councils 
Pompeianus opposes it, and wishes to engage him to finish the 
war, 367. Commodus is embarrassed, ' Imboldened with fiat-' 
terers, he forms his resolution, treats with the barbarians, ani 
returns to Rome, 369. He is received with great Joy, 370/ 
He triumphs over the Germans. He suffers his father'' s friends 
to govern for some time, 371. As to' himself ' he is employed 
entirely in debauchery. He gives his confidence to Perennisy 
an interested and ambitious Jlatterer, 372. Lucilla, his sister^ 
forms a conspiracy against him, 373. The conspiracy fails]. 
The punishment of Lucilla and the other conspirators, 374. 
Commodus'^s hatred of the senate, Patemus, pretorian prefect, 
accused of a new conspiracy, 375. He perishes, with several 
of the principal persons in the senate, 376. Didius Julianus 
absolved. Death of Crispina, Marcia, Commodus' s concu^ 
bine. Power and tyranny of Perennis. His ambitious pro^ 
jects and fall, 877. Contradiction between Herodian and Dion 
in regard to Perennis, Commodus appears desirous of changing 
his conduct, and of applying to business, 380. He returns to 
his effeminacy. ' Pertinax sent into Qreat Britain, War and 
seditions in that islattd, 381. Character of Ulpius Marcellusy 
who commanded there with Pertinax, 382. Pertinax, afier 
experiencing great difficulties from the soldiers, desires and ob^ 
tains his rccal. The bad and tyrannical government of Clecm^ 

der. 
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dcTy who succeeded Perennia in his power , 383. He causes to 
ifc destroyed Antisthus Burrhus^ brother-in-law to the emperor^ 
and Arrius Antoninus, 385. Insurrection of the people against 
Cleander, 386. Commodus sacrifices his minister, who pe- 
rishes with his children and a great number of his creatures* 
Alarms of Commodus, 388. The danger he had run from 
the Marcomanniy 389. Commodus's life spent in cruelty and 
debauchery. His crv/elties, 391 . Of all the friends of Aure^ 
lius, three only spared by Commodus, Pompeianus, Pertinax, 
and VictorinuSf 393. His ignominious conduct. His foolish 
vanity, 396. Calamities under hii reign. Famine am fires, 
400. ^ There were few wars, and the particulars not very ma- 
terial, 401. Commodus universally despised and detested, 402. 
His fears. 'New and last fits of his rage, 403. A conspi- 
racy formed against him, 406. He dies, poisoned and stran- 
gled, 406. Almost all his successors die, like him, a violent 
death. His memory is detested, 407. He erected no public 
foorlc. An useful establishment of which he was the author. 
He does not prosecute Christians. Pollux and Athaneus havfi 
vmtten of his times, 408, 
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ANNALS OF THE REIGN OF NERVA. 

C. FuLvius Valens* * 
C, Antistius Vetus. 

Nerva proclaimed emperor through the interest 
of those that killed Domitian. 

His government mild and gentle, too great leni- 
ty being the chief fault in it. 

Nerva Augustus HL 

V 

L. ViRGINIUS RUFUS HI. 



A. R. 847. 



A. C. 97^ 



The death of Virginias. Tacitus, consul by sub- ^ 
rogation, pronounces his funeral oration. 

Calpurnius Crassus conspires against Nerva, who 
pardons him. 
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The pretorianSy' resolving to revenge Domitian's 
death, and being encouraged thereto by their pre- 
feet Casperius JElianuSi assemble in a riotous man- 
ner, and force Nerva to give them up the murder*' 
ers of his predecessor. 

News 6t an advantage gained over the barba- 
rians in Pannonia. 

Nerva, finding that the empire wanted a 
stronger support than himself, adopts Trajan, who 
at ihat time commanded the arsfiy in Lower Ger- 
many, 

•■ 
A. iL 849. Nerva Augustus IV. 

A. c. 9s. Tea J AN US CiEs ab IL 

Nerva diesr towards the end of January. 
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SECT. I. 

Nerva proclaimed, and acknowledged emperon 
Mildness of his character and government. He 
abolishes the law relating to high treason, recals 
the,ea^ileSf and punishes, informers f Pliny court- 
ed bjf Regulus. He attacks Publicius Certus; 
the base oppressor of Helvidius. Nerva rfe- 
prices Certus of the consulship which was de-- 
signed him. Nervals ea:tr erne facility. Saying 
of Mauricus. , Another of Frontp. Nerva con- 
firms by an edict all the gifts of his predecessor. 
Instances of his wisdom and goodness. He re- 
cats thepqntomimes. Virginius^ third consulship 
and death. Sedition of the pretorians^ who force 
Nerva to give them up the murderers of JJomi^ 
tian. Trajan s adoption. Nervd's death. 

Jl>£for£ the conspirators killed Domitiati, they Ncrvao 
took all proper measures to secure Nerva for his ackSw' 
successor ; and accordingly he was proclaimed and ^"JJrf ***' 
acknowledged emperoi" the very same day, which ^^ i»*v 
was the eighteenth of September, Nervals chief ^irlf"^'*'^" 
friends were, Pctronius Secundusr, prefect of the 
pretorians, whose authority, without doubt, induced 
the cohortsunder his command to declare in favour 
of the new emperor. The chambeflain Parthcnius 
likewise assisted him with his credit among his 
friends. The senators wanted no solicitations to 
declare in favour of Nerva, whom they esteemed as , 

2 much 
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much as they hated Domitian. It was therefore 
with the greatest alacrity and readiness that they 
decreed him all the honours and titles which con- 
stituted the imperial dignity. 
Capit. 7*. Amidst this universal satisfaction and applause, a 
'PkTEpit wise friend ventured to speak a very different lan- 
1/1 Nerva. guagc to thc ucw princc. Arrius Antoninus, grand- 
father to the emperor Titus Antoninus by the mo- 
ther's side, embracing Nerva, said, he esteemed the 
empire happy in having him for chief. " But as 
" to yourself," added he, " I rather pity than com- 
" mend your fate ; you lose the sweet tranquillity 
of a private life, to be exposed to storms, fatigues, 
and dangers; dangers which may affect, not on- 
" ly your life and person, but your hitherto unsul- 
" lied reputation. You will have to guard against 
" the snares and treacheries of your enemies, arid 
" thc greedy desires of your friends, whom it will 
" not be possible for you to satisfy without hurting 
" the public good, nor to refuse, without chan- 
" ging their zeal into hatred." 

Arrius had a articular object in view when he 
apprised Nerva of these dangers. The pretorians 
regretted Domitian, and loudly insisted on having 
the authors of his death delivered up to them ; nor 
was it without great difficulty that they were ap- 
peased by the remonstrances of the chief men of 
Rome, and Nervals promise to give them a gratui- 
ty. They seemed content ; but in reality the flame 
was only smothered .for a while, and soon broke 
out again, as we shall see, with redoubled danger 
to Nerva. 
phiL Sopk The legions in the provinces followed the impres- 
^' ^' sion and example of the capital, with this difference 

only, according to Phiiostratus, that the Pannonian 
army, when on the point of revolting^ was pacified 
by the bare eloquence of Dionysius Chrysostomus 
the sophist, who had banished himself to that coun" 
try. For my part, I own I cannot lay any great stress 

upon 
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upon a fact which has no better voucher than that 
fabulous writer. 

Nerva's virtues well deserved the high post to -'^^""* 
which he was promoted. He was uncommonly mild nacAni 
and judicious, fond of all honest men, and a strict gJJ^t™" 
observer of the laws. Vigour and resolution were 
the only qualities wanting to make him an accom- 
plished prince. Born, as he was, with a gentle and 
even timid disposition, we may readily judge it did 
not grow stronger by old age, and that * seventy 
years of life, together with a constitution naturally 
weak and sickly, may easily have made his mild- 
ness degenerate into weakness. 

His government charmed the Romans, who were 
the more sensible of the blessings they enjoyed un- 
der him, as they were but just delivered from a 
state of abject slavery, in which they had endured 
aH the miseries of tyranny. Pliny calls the begin- Pih./x, 
ning of Nerva's reign the epoch of the return of '^**^ 
liberty, f Tacitus praises this wise prince for ha? Tac^gre,^. 
ving known how to ally two things before irrecon- 
cileable and incompatible, the supreme authority 
vested in one man, and the liberty of the subject : 
to which he adds, that the age of public felicity 
jnay justly be said to have begun with Nerva, 

His first care was to remedy the evils of the for- Hcabo^ 
mer government. He discharged all such a^ lay uw relating 
under prosecutions for pretended crimes of high JJewoS, «- 
treason, and entirely abolishecJ that odious and cruel ^^^ ^he^x 
vexation, the terror of good men, and one of the punishes m- 
main springs of tyranny. He suppressed the per- *°''"^"- 
secution against the church, ordering that none 

should 

* I foUow Eutrophis and St Jerome, though Dion Cassius and 
Victor make Nerva, the one but sixty*five, and cke other sixty- 
three years old. My reason for \t is, that Eutropius's reckoning, 
agrees best with what Pliny says ; for he all along speaks of the 
emperor Nerva as of an aged, nay old prince. 

f Quanquam primo statins beatissimi seculi ortu Nerva Csesar 
v$s olm disfiociabilei^ mis^ucrit {^riaqipatum ct libertatcm. 
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should be molested for Judaism. He recalled the 
exiles, and annulled the sentences of confiscation 
bnjustly pronounced agairist them. Among those ^ 
whom this act of justice in the prince reinstated 
in their former condition, history mentions in par- 
ticular A rulasn us Rusticus, Arria the widow of Thra- 
sea, and ^annia the daughter of Arria, and mother- 
in-law to Helvidjus Priscus, put to death by Do- 
£Hs^chrM. mitian J nqr ought we to forget St John the apos- 
tle, who left the jsle of Patmos, and returned to 
Ephesus, 

Not satisfied with protecting alj whom calumny 
oppressed, nor with rei^stafirig them in the posses- 
sion of \vrhat had been unjustl}' taken from them, ^ 
IJ'erva revenged them on their wicked persecutors ; 
the freedmen and slaves, whose false accusations 
][)ad caused the ruin of their patrons and masters, 
were punished witli de?ith ; and it \iras enacted, 
That the testimony of a man of seryile condition 
should nevermore be i:eceived in judgment, in any 
case wliatever, against the person whose slavq he 
had been : other ipformers, without being so se* 
merely handled, felt 'jievertheltss the weight oF 
Nerva's justice, that emperor reviving and enfor- 
cing the penalties decrce<| against them by Titusl* 
ordinancp before spojccp of. - * 

Among ^ho^e who carried on that infamous traf*' 
tic were somie of the first rank and quality' in 
Rome; their power apd credit saved them, indeed; 
from the punishment they richly deserved ; but the 
liuniiliatioh to which they w^re reduced gare joy 
and satisfaction to the public. The famous Regu- 
2^?Rc^- luswa^ of that number. Finding how matters turned, 
loM, ^ he began to fawn on and pay his court to Pliny, 
^iin.Lep,s. ^hosefriendshehadbeforepefsecuted, andwhocould 
not but remember hispersonal oftenpe to him. He 
was afraid of being giccAsed'before thfe senate, apd,' 
tbavoitVit, had recours^tothenVediatiotiorsiH thai 
had any influence over Pliny, begging them to hi- 
tcrcede for him, and try to bring about a reconci- 
liation, 
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liation^ or at least to prevail on liim to forget what 
had passed. In effect, Pliny forbore prosecutipg 
the wretch, f who was rich, subtle, and intriguing, 
courted by many, but feared by more, as a man 
capable of doing them infinite hurt: so true is it 
that fear operates much more strongly than affec- 
tion. Regulus, too, had behaved with more caution , 
and circumspection, during Domitian's reign, thaii 
he had done bdbre, concealing his iniquitous tran$<- 
actions as much as he could. An open attapki made 
in full senate, and in downright violation of the 
laws, upon one of the best and worthiest citizens 
of Rome, seemed to Pliny an object more deser- 
ving his attention. 

The reader may remember how Helvidius Pris- He attacu 
cus, when accused in the senate, was basely and cm^«ic 
cruelly seized by an ancient pretor, called Publicius ^^JJI^^^ 
Certus, who helped to drag him to prison^ Certus ^wuiu*. 
was rewarded for it by Domitian, at whpse death ^fj*/^' 
he was intendant of the public treasury, and on 
the list of future consuls. This notorious criminal 
was the man that Pliny resolved to attack, out of 
respect for the memory of Helyidius, out of friend- 
ship for Arria and Fannia just returned from exile, 
and out of a strong desire to avenge the cause of 
virtue and public decency, so highly injured by that 
wretch. I could wish 0iat a desire to distinguish 
himself too had not been one of the motives that 
induced him to undertake so laudable a prosecution. 

In the execution of thisjdesign, he behaved with 
extraordinary prudence and resolution ; he let th^ . 
first days of Nerva's reign pass, during which all 
were striving to take advantage of the favpurable 
moment, tumultuously asking and obtaining justice 
against their private enemies, and at the same time 
taking care not to meddle with any that were rich 

4 or 

* Est cpipa locuples, factio8us ; curatur a multi^, timetur a 
pluribus, quod pkrumque fortius amore est. Plin. 
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or powerful. Pliny thought it best to let that firjt 
hUrry be over, and to give people time to cool and 
reflect, that every thing might be done in proper 
order, and Certus not have it in his power .to say 
lie wias borne down by the torrent of public hatred 
and aversion . to the late administration. He was 
resolved to act singly, if necessary ; but thought it 
incumbent on him first to acquaint Helvidius's wi- 
dow Anteia, his mother-inJaw Fannia, and Fau- 
nia's mother Arria, with his design, and to know 
whether they also would be parties against Certus. 
They agreed to it with joy, and Pliny prepared mat- 
ters for the prosecutiou in his^and their joint names. 

x\t the very next meeting of the senate he stood 
up, and desired leave to speak ; he talked of general 
things at first, and was heard with great attention ; 
but the moment he opened the real subject of his 
address, and began to Speak pointedly against Cer- 
tus, every one present was astonished, and exclaimed 
against hini; soibe asked him, What business he had 
to speak out of his turn; what made hiin meddle 
with and trouble the senate aboiit an affair which 
tlie magistrates had not thought proper to lay be- 
fore them? Others cried out/" What! new dangers 
** still! it is with difficulty that we have escaped 
" hitherto; let us at least live in peace now." Pliny 
beard their clamours unmoved; their noise gav^ 
him not tlie least; disturbance or uneasiness*, be- 
ing conscious, as he himself tells us, of the merits 
of his cause, and of the wide difference between 
displeasing and being disapproved of. He was ob- 
liged, however, td discontinue his intended speeich, 
the consul ordering him to stay till it came to bis 
turn to speak. 

Whilst other affairs were canvassing, a person of 
consular dignity came up to Pliny, and began to. 

reprove 

• • Tantum susccptae rei honestas valet, tantiiinqae ad fiduciarn 
vcl metum differt, nolint homines quod facias, an non probent* 
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reprove him very seriously for the boldness of the 
step he had taken; at the same time- advising htm 
not to proceed furtl>er in it, but to make some ex- 
cuse for what had already passed : " You will be 
" taken notice of," said he to him, " by all sue- 
" ceeding princes." " With all my heart," answered 
Pliny ; ^' if they are bad ones, I care not what no- 
" tice they take of me." This first attack was hardly 
ovety when a second adviser stepping up to him, 
" What are you doing," said he to Pliny; " what 
*' are you thinking of? Are you not afraid of the 
dianger you are exposing yourself to? How can 
you rely upon the present state of things, when 
•* you have no sort of assurance that they will last? 
** You attack a man who is already intendant of 
** the public treasury, and who will soon be consul ; 
** whose credit is immense, an^ whose friends are 
" very powerful." He then mentioned in particular 
the commander of the Syrian legions, whose repu- 
tation, Pliny says, was not over good. To all these 
remonstrances he still returned the same answer: 
** * I know what I am doing; I h^ave weighed it 
w^ell, and have foreseen all that can happen ; nor 
do I refuse being punished, if it must be so, for 
a good action; for such I think it, to sue for 
** justice against so bad a man." 

In the meantime the senators began to vote; the 
first speakers, who were the heads of the assembly, 
undertook, almost all of them, to defend Certus, 
applying to him in particular what had been spoken 
pnly in general terms; for Certus had not been ab- 
solutely named till then. When it came to Pliny's 
turn, he proceeded boldly in the work he had be- 
gun ; first refuting all that had been advanced in 
favour of Certus, a«d then displaying his arguments 
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. * Omnia prjpcepi, atque anirao mecum ante peregi. Ncc rc- 
cuso, 81 ita casds attulerit, luere'poenas ob boQcstissimum factum, 
dum flagitlosissimum .ulciscor. 
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against him with such solidity and strength of rea* 
soning, as, joined to his own firmness and resolu- 
tion, brought every man over to his side of the 
question. The only one that even attempted to re- 
ply was Veientp, but none would hear him; where- 
upon some words arising, the consul adjourned the 
senate without coming to any determination. All 
complimented Pliny, and gave him joy, acknow- 
ledging themselves indebted to him for having 
cleared the senate of the odious imputation of fa* 
vouring its own members, and treating them with 
lenity, whilst others were punjshed with excessive 
rigour. 
^>I?c%- ^^^ affair went no further. Nerva would not 
ST^the ' suffer it to be brought again before the senate ; but 
iSw!lI*de. he deprived Certus of the consulship which waa^ 
i^ed him. designed him ; doing, by that means, justice, but 
by halves indeed ; though even that may be thought 
somewhat from a prince wHo knew better how tQ 
reward the good than punish the bad. 
Ncnra'8 ex* This cxccssivc facility of Nerva was reproached 
£^^si^g hini, not rudely indeed, but severely, by Junius 
^Mawi. Mauricus, often mentioned before. That grave 
Tiin,iF. senator, after his return from exile, being one day 
*'^ at the emperor's table, saw, among other guests, 
Veiento^ one of Domitian s instruments of tyranny^ 
The conversation turned upon blind Catullus Mes- 
salinus, then dead, but whose memory was detest*^ 
ed by all on account of his odious informations, 
and the bloody measures he was always the first 
to propose in the senate. Every one spoke ill of^ 
him, as he deserved ; whereupon Nerva, addressing 
himself to the company, *' What do you think,'^ 
said he to tliem, ** would become of him, if hewaa 
" alive now?" *' He would be at supper with us,'" 
replied Mauricus. 

He could not have said a better nor a truer thing. 
Nerva would have been glad to see virtue triumph • 
but he knew not how to put a stop to vice, or pre- 
vent 
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vent the abuse of good. The liberty he granted to 
take revenge on informers degenerated into licen- 
tiousness. Dion Cassias mentions on this occasion a Ffon?o?*^ 
remarkable saying of Fronto^ a man of consular dig- ^**' 

ity and ejjcellent good sense, who, seeing hovr 
ccusations were multiplied every day, and that 

ere was no end to them^ in consequence of which 
the minds'of all were heated and indisposed, ven- 
tured to say, ** It is bad, without doubt, to be un** 
" der a prince who suffers nobody to do any thing: 
" but it is not much better to have qne who allo\v^s 
" every body tq do every thing." 

I cannot,' however, adopt this censure in its full Ncrvacon^ 
extent. There i6 rather too much ill humour in it. cdktai/^ 
Fronto did riot db justice to Nerva's government, |^^4cM»or. 
which, his too great indulgence excepted, was really 
good, and formed on the model of that pf Titus. 
Like Titus, he confirmed by an edict all the gifts 
his predecessor bad made, Pliny has preserved that ^''gv^- 
edict, in which the emperor's goodness of heart is ' 
striking. " I have * preferred, says Nerva, the pub- 
" lie good to my own repose. My design in ac- 
" cepting the empire was, ta grant new benefits, 
** and confirm old ones. Let those who have recoived 
*' any from my predecessor be under no vmeasiness, 

nor fear that the mehiory of the prince to whom 

' ''. they 



* Hoc sibl cjulsque civluip meorum sppn<3ere potest, mc secu- 
i^tatem ootnium quieti mrx prsetulisse, ut ^t libenter nova bene- 
£cia conferrem, et ante roe concessa servarerti. Ne tamen aliquam 
gaodiis publicis afFerat hsesitationem vel eorum qui fmpetraverunt 
diffideotia^ vel ejus memorial qui prse&titit« necessarium parlter'cre- 
dill ac laetum, obviam dubitantibus indulgentiam meam mittere. 
Nolo exidti met quisqiiam, quae alio principe vel privatim vel pub- 
lice co^sccutus, ideA saUem a^me rescindi, ut potius mihi debeat, 
St fl!a rata et certa. Nee gratulatio ullius instauratis egit precibus : 
et qui faabent, tnct qucm fortuna imperii vultu meliore respexit^. 
Bovis beneficiis vacare patiantur ; et ea demum sciant roganda.essr,. 
<|U2B nou habent. • . • : 
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" they owe them, may be any ways prejudicial to 

"them. I do not intend even to annul his grants^ 

" and make a merit of giving them again. Those 

^* who enjoy them shall not be put to the trouble 

^' of getting them confirmed a new. My care shall 

" be to deal oi^t gifts to all : let it be the care of 

" others to ask me for what they have not." 

Instances of Nerva was sincere in what he said, and his actions 

Sdl^^"" proved him so. He laid out considerable sums in 

^- the purchase of lands, which he afterwards gave 

Fiooruurr away to poor citizen9. He provided for the mainte- 

t^ nance and education of poor children of both sexes 

throughout all Italy : number^ of towns and cities, 

afflicted by various calamities, were relieved by his 

beneficence ; and all on whom an additional tax 

had been laid, because they had not been punctual 

in the paymeiit of their tributes, were eased of that 

burden. 

To enable him to do these and ipany other act? 
of generosity, he made the senate appoint commis- 
^«. ^an. g^j.jgg tQ inspect the expenses of the state, and lessen 
them. At the same time he reduced his own ex- 
penses; abolished several feasts and show?, in which 
vast sums were squandered away; and when at last 
he wanted money, he sold great quantities of furni- 
ture and jewels, and lands, partly his own personal 
estate, and partly demesnes of the empire. 

Full of regard and deference for the senate, he 
never decided any affair till after he had advised 
with the heads of that august assembly : and, what 
Titus was the first thart did, and Domitian never 
would do, Nerva repeated, solemnly swearing never 
to put a senator to death. He kept his word. Even 
when Calpurnius Crassus, a descendant of the an- 
cient Crassi, conspired against him with some other 
members of the senate, he followed strictly the ex- 
ample Titus had set on a like occasion. He made the 
conspirators sit next to him at a public show, put the 
s.words of thegladiators into their hands to examine, 

and 
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and consequently with them his own life, had they 
been minded to take it then. The only revenge 
he took was to banish Calpurnius Crassus to Ta- 
rentum, without hearing the remonstrances of all 
the senators, who blamed his clemency as too great 
and very dangerous. 

Nerva administered justice with great assiduity 
and discernment. A knowledge of the civil law 
was in a manner hereditary in his family. His 
grandfather ^ was one of the greatest civilians in 
Borne. He confirmed Domitian's law against ma- 
king eunuchs, and abolished Claudius^ by which 
uncles were permitted to marry their nieces. I have 
alre?idy spoken of the tax of the twentieth penny, rt/. /. 
laid by Augustus on all collateral inheritances. To 
the exceptions already admitted by that law, Nerva 
added others, by which he planned the way for 
Trajan to extend his equity and munificence fur- 
ther in that respect 

By these instances of Nervals wisdom and good 
conduct, we may judge it was not without reason 
that he valued himself on having governed the em- Di^. 
pire, so as to be able at any time to give a good ac- 
count of his administration, and return to the sta- 
tion of a private man, without fear or apprehension. 
He never lost the modesty becoming his station, 
constantly refusing all great honours that were of- 
fered him, and forbidding any statues, either of 
gold or silver, to be erected to him ; his delight 
was to raise men of merit from a private station 
to almost an equality with himself. 

It is pity he should have given any one room to ^^/^^f** 
tax him with having favoured public corruption, mimes. 
by recalling the pantomimes which his predecessor ^'"' 
had banished; but the people insisted loudly on 
their return, and Nerva's temper was such, that 
they must havebeen strong reasons indeed that could 

have 

• Cocceius ^enra, who starved himself to death under Tibc- 
riu8. Sf< VqL //• 
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have made him withstand the tumultuous ciies of 

a seditious mob, 

vfrginioJ'i Nerva could not give d better pf oof of his high 

wbhip^^d yegard for virtue, than by hotiburing the Celebrated 

4eath. Virginius with a third consulship, the same year 

that he was consul himself for the third tinfie. 

History takes no notice of that great man Vir- 
ginius from the time of his gloriously refusing the 
empire when offered him after the defeat of Vin- 
dex, and his persisting in that refusal more than 
once on other occasions, till this third consalship, 
with which Nerva was pleased ttf grace his term of 
life, for he was near eighty-thfee years old when he 
entered on it. No doubt can well be made of Ves- 
pasian's and Titus's regafd for him. They were 
both too streat friends to virtue not to set a just 
value upori so estimable a man. 
Frm^ip.JL He lived to read his own pfaises in the wHtings 
r/ia/jr. ^f ^he poets and historians of thosfe dajrs : he en- 
19* joyed his glory, and, as Pliny ejt presses it, lived with 

posterity. Pleasing as such a scene must have been, 
it gave him not the least pride or vanity. His con- 
stant modesty spoke the real greatness of his soul : 
and Pliny^ whose tutof he waS, whofn he loved 
tenderly, and who, notwithsta;tiding the dispropor- 
tion of their ages; always kept up an intimate con- 
nexion with him, assures us he never heard him 
speak more than once of that great and glorious 
action of his, the refusal of the empire. The 
occasion on which he mentioned it, deserves to 
be taken notice of Cluvius Rufus, a famous 
historian, accosting Virginius one day — ** You 
" know, said he to him, what fidelity is requi- 
** red in a historian. I therefore hope you will 
" not be angry with me, if you find any thing in 
" my writings that is not quite pleasing to yoiu 

"Do 



^ Legit scnpta de te carmina> legit higtoriai, et posterttati ra^e 
antcrfttit. Plin. 11. 1. 
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" * Do pot you know, answered Virginius, that I 
'* did what I did, that writers may say of me what- 
"ever they think proper.'' There is a dignity in 
this reply which must have made Ciuvius repent 
his fulsome compliment 

• Virginius, who was pretty much in years when 
Domitian ascended the throne, retired then from all 
public affairs, spending th^ greater part of \i\s life 
at a country-house he had near Alsium, which he 
called the nest of his old age. He seldom went 
out, nor ever appeared iii Rome, unless it were to 
discharge the necessarv duties of bis function, or to 
serve a friend, in which light he always considered 
Pliny. The modest obscurity in which he conceal- 
ed himself, screened him from the furious rage of 
a suspicious tyrant. 

Nerva being seated on the throne, Virginius be- 
gan again to enjoy the honours and distinction due 
to his uncommon merit ; but it was for a short 
time only. Being appointed consul for the third 
time, as I before said, he prepared a speech to be 
pronounced before the senate on that occasion, with 
a compliment of thanks to the emperor for the fa- 
vour done him, and often rehearsed it before hand 
in his own house, to have it the more perfect. One 
day that he was so employed, holding a book in 
his hand, the book dropped, and Virginius stoop- 
ing to take it up, his foot slipped, he fell, and m 
the fall broke his thigh. The accident was the more^ 
dangerous as he was very old : he lingered a long 
time under it, and at length died. The honours of 
a public funeral were bestowed upon him ; and Pliny 
observes, that the same good fortune which accom- 
panied him whilst he lived, did not forsake him even 
after his death ; the greatest orator of those days, 
C!ornelius Tacitus, then consul, being the man who 
pronounced his funeral panegyric. 

Virginius 

* Tnae, Cbvi, igooras, ideo me fecisie qaod £eci,[ut enct it* 
kmm Tobis scriberc qur liboiiaet. Plin. IX. 1 9. 
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Virginius wro.te his own epitaph in two lines, 
mentioning ihatone action only by v^hichhe thought 
himself most illustrated. * " Here lies Hufus, said 
" he, who, after repelling Vindex, secured the em- 
" pire, not to himself, but to his country.** 

This hero was a patron of learning, and some- 
times amused himself with writing verses, not al- 
ways over chaste. Pliny reckons him among those 
whose example he quotes as a sanction for his carry- 
ing the spirit of gaiety beyond the strict bounds of 
decency m some of his poetical performatices ; not 
considering, that it is not the foibles of great men 
which ought to be imitated, but their virtues. 
Sedition of VNerva was respected and beloved, and, from the 
^jSi^wh^ ^ime of his accession' to the empire, enjoyed the 
forccNcrva peaccful calm his uprieht sentiments justly entitled 
up thcmur- him to. But his extreme facility, for which good 
^dM?f^ nien could not but love him, exposed him to the 
FUhr^er- ^^^^ages of thc wickcd and seditious. He expe- 
9«e. rienced it very disagreeably in an insurrection of the 

5. 7! ""' i)retorians, who, spurred on by Casperius ^lianus, 
one of their prefects, were daring enough to be- 
siege their emperor in his palace, calling out aloud 
for justice against the murderers of Domitian, and 
insisting on their being delivered up to them. Nerva 
tried all he could to save those to whom he was in- 
debted for the empire. His innate gratitude and 
goodness of heart gave him additional strength and 
tourage. Presenting himself to the furious soldiers, 
and offering them his naked breast, he begged of 
them to stab him, rather than persist in their de- 
mand. But even that was not sufficient to stop their 
rage, the gentleness of Nervals government having 
taught them to slight his power. They insisted ob- 
stinately on having their victims given up, and Ner- 
va was forced to consent. They gave the pretorian 

prefect 

. . ... 1 

* Hie situs est Riifusi pulso qui Vindice quondum 

Impcrium asseruit, boo sibi, sed patriv. P/iif. VI» lOt 
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prefect, Pctronius Secundus, but cine blow, of 
which he died ; but took an inhuman pleasure in 
mangling and tormenting the chamberlain Parthe- 
nms. This Was not all. Casperiu^, not content 
with^having * humbled the supreme authority by 
divesting it of its darling prerogative, the power 
of screening those whom it protects^ compelled 
Nerva even to approve of what wa6 done, and to 
tell the people that it was by bis direction^, and 
that he thought himself obliged to the soldiers for 
having delivered the world from a set of most fla- 
gitious wretches. 

This barbarous scene was, however, productive trajan's 
of great good, the adoption of Trajan. Netva was ^/?i*^";. 
. sensible tluit he stood in need of a support, and '^— lo, and 
wisely sought for one, not in his own family, nor pcto/uttr^ 
among his acquaintance, but from real and appro- gf;^^^. 
ved merit. Trajan Was them an he wanted. But, be- 
fore we proceed further, it may not be improper td 
give some account of his oHgin and first rise. 

Trajan was bom atltalica in Bofetica, of parents *<^ 
originally Italian. The founder of that city was 
Scipio Africanus, who, went he left Spain, after 
driving out the Carthaginians, settled such of his 
troops as were supefaitnuated, or disabled from fur- 
ther service by their wounds, in a place near the 
river Betrs. The new city increased arid flourish- Ja^q^vef. 
ed, and became municipal, and a Roman colony. 

Trajan's father was the first of his family that 
attained honours in Rome. We have had occasion 
to speak of him several times before, and have al- 
ways found him behave with great distinction, 
especially in the war against the Jews. Vespasian 
created him a patrician : he was afterwards consul, 
and obtained the ornaments of triumph. 

Vol. VII. C ^ His 

* Ablata mitissiAio seni seryandorum homifiuAk jirotestas^ ^^^P* 
^ tumque principi illud in prificipAtu beatissimum, ^u6d nihil co- 
gitur. P/in, 
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His £k>n» when but a youth, bore him company 
.on the Euphrates and the Rbine, and gained great 
reputation in arms when scarcely past tb« tender 
^ years of life. He inured himself to fatigue and hard- 
ships, making longmarcheson foot, like the meanest 
soldier, familiarizing himself, by constant practicCy 
with every military exercise, and assiduously en- 
deavouring to acquire the superior qualifications re- 
quisite in a man destined to command armies. He 
was popular and affable, but always with a beco- 
ming dignity. The soldiers loved, and his equals 
esteemed him. He merited by that means the ho- 
nours' to which his birth entitled him, and was made 
consul in ordinary in Domitian's reign. His consul- 
ship, being ended, he seems to have retired to Spain^ 
for it was from thence that Domitian sent for him. 
to put him at the head of the legions in Lower 
Germiany. In that high post, one of the most im- 
portant the empire could bestow, he continued to 
behave just as he had done before when no more 
; than tribune ; performing his exercises as usual, 
subjecting himself to the fatigues of war, and be- 
ing affable toall, without prejudice to his authority. 
Such were the qualifications which recommended 
him to Nerva, to whom, as I before observed, he 
was no way related, nor was he even intimate or 
familiar with him. 
piifi.fad 4. Trajan was a handsome man, tall, well made, and 
strong; his constitution hale and robust; his fea- 
tures noble and majestic ; his years mature, but 
free from all infirmities of old age, though he wore 
the venerable marks of it in his grey hairs ; he was 
then turned of forty. 

An advantage gained by the Roman arms in Pan- 
nonia gay^ Nerva jan Opportunity to make known 
the resolirtion wlwch his love for his country had 
induced him to take. Adding the name of Ger- 
manicus to his own on that occasion, he ascended 
the capitol to offer up to Jupiter the branch of lau-* 
rel that was sent him as a token of victory, and in 

presence 
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presence of the whole mul titade assembled there, de^ 
clared. his adoption of Trajan. From thence return- 
ing to the senate, he shared ail his prerogatives with 
his adopted son, giving, him the titles of Caesar^ 
Oermanicus, and Emperor, together with part of 
the power (rf tribune; so that, in fact, it Was rather 
a colleague than a successor that he chose. 

This election was a very extraordinary and per- 
fect instance of disinterestedness on both sides. 
Nerva s sole view in it was the public Welfare, and 
Tr^an Was s!0 far from soliciting the highest post 
the world alFofded, that he was quite ignorant of 
what w&s doing at Rome, and found himself at once 
declared the emperor's son and partner in his power, 
without his havinff so much as thought of it. He 
was at Cologne when he received the news of his 
adoption ; and the greatest pleasure it gave him 
was, that it would enable him to correct the evils 
which had rendered it necessary. His bare name 
put an immediate stop to the siedition, and resto- 
red tranquillity in Rome ; his vigour and resolution 
soon completed the work, and revenged the in- 
sulted majesty of empire. Nerva himself requested 
that vengeance from him by a letter written with 
his own hand, wherein he made use of a line 
of Homer, taken out of Chryses's prayer to Apollo : 
" * Let the Greeks expatiate by your darts the tears 
" they have made me shed." Trajan ordered Cas- 
perius iElianus, and the rest of the ringleaders of 
the sedition, to attend him, and rid the state 
of them, by putting some to death, and banishing 
others. 

Trajan's adoption was the last remarkable event Nenra's 
in Nervals reign. He did not indeed abdicate the ** 
empire, but committed the care of all affairs to the 
worthy successor he had made choice oi\ devoting 
the remainder of his days to the repose and quiet 

2 which 

* TirsM9 ^ttwi if^ ittK^vec rtwi y^lxirnf* Horn. II. f. 42. 
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which his age and infirmities required. He lived in 
that manner three monthSi at the end of which, 
imprudently giving way to a sudden start of pas- 
sion against Regulus, who was but too capable of 
provoking hiniy a fever ensued, and he died towards 
the end of January, in his fourtli consulship, Tra- 
jan, whose second it was, being then his colleague* 
He reigned somewhat more than sixteen months, 
and lived seventy-two years. 

He was the fitst emperot* of foreign extraction. 
His family was originally of Crete, but naturalized 
Roman, at least from the time of his great-grand- 
father, who was a favourite with Augustus. He was- 
bom at Narni in Umbria. He was the son, grandson, 
and great-grandson of consuls, and was twice con- 
sul himself befoi^ he was made emperor. He wasr 
fond of poetry, and excelled iH it, if what Martial 
says of him be true. This was probably the reason 
why Nero took a liking to him, and granted him 
the ornaments of triumph when he was only pretor 
elect. He is said to have been too much addicted 
to wine ; nor ate his morals quite untainted, as we 
before observed in speaking of the corruption that 
prevailed in the beginning of Domitian's reign. 
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ANNALS OF THE REIGN OF TRAJi^N. 

Nebva Augustus IV. a c*^* 

Trajanus Cjesab II. 

Trajan receives, at Cologne, the news of Nerva's 
death, and is proclaimed Augustus. 
^e remains in Germany, all this year« 

* « 

A. COBN£LXUS PaLMA. A.R.8Sa, 

C. Sosius Senecio. a,c\99: 

Trajan makes his entry into Rome on foot, with- 
out any show. 

He wins the hearts of all by the mildness, mo- 
deration, and wisdom of his government. 

He receives the title of Father of his Country ; 
that of OptimuSj or Best^ is likewise decreed him, 
but not generally made use of till several years 
after. 

On his accepting a third consulship, he submit^ 
to all the ceremonial observed by private m6n ou 
that occasion. 

\ 

Trajanus Augustus n|. JlciS* 

M. Julius Fronto HL 

Trajan, being consul, swears to obser\'e the 
laws. 

He expresses the utmost deference for the senate, 
the members of which show their grateful sense of 
it by the highest acclamations of praise. 
The affiir of Marius Priscus. 
The affair of Classicus. 

q Trajanus 
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Trajan's panegyric pronounced by Pliny the 
consul in September. 

Adrian Carried to Sabina, daughter of Traian's 
nephew. 

A.R.853. Trajanus Augustus TV. 

A.C.101. g^^ ArTICULEIUS PjETUS. 

Adrian questor to the emperor. 

The custpra of choosing magistrates by ballot 
introduced by the senate. 

War vjrith the Dacians. Pecebalus, their king, 
forted to submit to very hard terms. Peace is 
granted him, and Trajan makes a triumphant entry 
into Rome this year, or the year following. 

Adrian accompanied Trajan iii ihis war. Lusius 
Quietus had a considerable cQinmand' in it, and 
distinguished himself greatlyi ' ' 

A.R.85S. .......... 5URANUS. 

A. C. 102. T Y ' C? 

X., LiciNius SuK4. 

The death of prontinus. Pliny succeeds him ii}' 
the dignity of aiigur. ' ' 

Gymnastic games abolished at Vienne. 

Revival of the old ordinances, by which advo* 
cates were forbidden to receive money from their 

lents. 

Trajan's ordinances against bribery and cormp- 
tionj ^nd to disqualify all such as hs^d not land or 
houses in Italy, to the amoiiiitof at least one third 
of what tl)ey were worth, from being candidates 
for office? and emplqy^lents under the government, 

< 

AciS' Trajanus Augustus V| 

L. Maximus. ' • 

The port of Centum-Cellas, now CivitaVecchJa, 
built by Trajan. 

Causes' 
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Causes decided by him with great equity. 
Pliny sets out for his governmeut of Pontus and 
3ithynia. 

Im ^UC^NjUS SiUflA !L A.VLB55. 

••••••.. Marcellu?. ^ ^' ^^' 

The golden palace burnt. 
Pliny's letter to Trajan concerning the Ghristians. 
Secpnd war with the Dacians. Trajan builds a 
bridge over the Danube, 

Ti. Julius Candxdus II, a. r. ssg. 

A. JULJUS QUADRATUS II. ^ ^' ■^^' 

Earthquakes in Greece aud Asia. 

Adrian tribune of the people. 

Decebalus, conquered and d^ven to despair, kills 
himself. i>acia redujced to a Roman province. 
Colonies settled in Dacia and the neignbouring 
countries. Trajan's second triumph. 

Conquest of Arabia Petrea by Cornelius Palmat 



COMMODUS. A R. 857. 

>^ A.CKW. 

Cerealis. 



A high-road made oyej: th.e Ppmptjne marshes. 
Conspiracy of Crassus, who is only banished for it. 
Trajan undertakes a yrar against the Parthiansj . 
djid to that end goes into the East. 

L. Ltcikius Sura III. aIuiw^ 

C. Sosius Senecio II. ' 

Adrian pretor. 

Trajan conquers Armenia. He refuses the suit 
of Parthamasiris, who came to his camp to request 
the investiture of that crown, Parthamasiris slaifi 
in battle. 

4 Ap. 
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A.R.859. Ap. ANNIUS TttEpONTANpS GaLLUS. 

^'^•f^ lU, Atilius Me^ei-lus BliAppA- 

Adrian commaDds in the Lower Pannonia. It 

I was probably in this year that Trajan conquered 

Mesopotamia. The cities of Batne, Singara, and 

Kisibis, taken. Lusius Quietus was the person who 

took Singara. 

phosrpes, kipg of the Parthiatis, gives hostages 
to Trajan. Peace, or truce, concluded between 
the Parthians and the Romany. 

Arabia Petrea reduced^ and iiu^de a Ripmaii pro-^ 
vhice. 

Trajan makes thp people who dwelt north of 
Armenia, between the Eaxine and Caspian seas, 
acknowledge his power. 

These exploits inay have busied Trajan for $ov\e 
years, during which we have no particular detail 
to give. ^ 

We suppose, too, that he returned to Rome, ani^ 
spent several of those years there. 

A.BL860. A. Cornelius Palma 11. 

Adrian cqnspl by subrogation. 
A.R.86;, PrisCianus, or CftWflNUS. 

• • • ORE'If US. 

A.ft-86«. C. Calfu^nzu? Pi$o. 

■*"*^"'- *M. VeTTIUS BOLANUS, 



/ • 



A. R. 863. Tra JANUS Augustus VI. 

A C 112* m o ' ' 

T. SfixTius Africanp§. 



'L. Ppfi' 
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L, PuBLiLius Cemus II. Alaiwl 

C. Clodius Crispin us* 

Q. NiwNius Hasta. a.r.««sl 

P. MaNIJ-IUS VOPISCUS. A^CM. 

Trajan dedicates his magnificent square in Rome/ 
and erect$ in it tlie fine pillar that bears his name; 
after which be returns into the Ea&t to renew the 
war against the Parthi^ns 



Terrible earthquake at J^dtrocfa. ' The consul 
Pedo perishes in it, and Trajan himself is in gitat 
danger. 

He consults the oracle of Heliopolis. 

He conquers Assyria. . ' 

He. returns back towards Babylon, repasses the 
river Tigris, and takes the cities of Ctesiphon and 
Su^a. 

The Jews of Cyrene, Egypt, andCyprus^ revolt. 

-LMlivsUmxa. tcim' 

JElIANUS VETEKt 

Trajan sails down the Tigris into the Persian 
gulph, and from thence to the ocean. 

He takes a sea-port on the south coast of Arabia 
Felix. 

The provinces cpnquered by Trajan from the 
Parthians, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, take 
advantage of his absence to revolt. 

He receives intelligence of it at Babylon, the 
ruins of which place he was visiting, and paying his 
respects to the memory of Alexander the Great. 
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IJe is obliged to renew the war, in order to bring 
those rebellious provinces again under subjection. 

He makes Parthamaspates king of the Parthians. 

He lays siege to Atra, but is obliged to raise it 

The Jews reduced by Martins Turbo in Egypt 
and Cyrene. 

Trajan orders Lusius Quietus to clear Mesopo- 
t^miaof all the Jewish race. They are conquered| 
and Quietus is made governor of Palestine. 

The port of AncoQa^made. 

A.1L868. QuiNTius Niger, 

A. a lit Q^ ViPSTAKus Apkonianus, 

Trajan's sickness. He remains in a langiushing 
condition. 

He sets out to return to Rome, leaving Adriitn 
at the head of his army in Syri^ 

All Trajan's conquests in the East lost to the 
Romans. 

He dies at Selinontum in Cilicia, and Adrian 
succeeds him. in the empire by a forged adoption, 
the work of the empress Plotina. 

Trajan ranked among the gods. His ashes car: 
ried to ^ome^ and buried under his pillar. 
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^JECT. II. 

Trajan the best and greatest prince the Romajis even 
had. Dhine honours decreed Neroa. Trajan s 
letter to the senate. The barbarians kept in awe. 
J>iscipline restored. Trey an refuses the consul^ 
^hip. Ife f;eturns to Rome. His modesty on that 
occasimi. He accepts the title of Father of his 
Country. His entry into Rome. He distributes 
a largess among the people, and reckons his chil- 
 dren fls part of them. He procures plenty in 
Rfi^^ by the mildness of his government. Tra- 
jan's care to remedy several calamities. He clears 
Rome qf the infamous tribe of informers. His 
care to prevent all abuses of the revenues qf the 
exchequer. He tnoderafes^ the tqx of the twentieth 
penny. His frugality rnQkes him rich. Merit 
esteemi^d and hofwured by Trajan. Noble speech 
of Trajan to his praetorian prefect. His senti- 
mentSy when but a private man^ were the rule of 
his conduct whfn prnperor. He hadjriendsy be- 
cause he knew the value qf finendship. His con- 
fidence in Su ra. His friendship was dis interested. 
He was easy qf access. An easy freedom reigned 
at his table. Trajan fond of hunting. Ejects 
of the princes good example. The people desire 
the expulsion of the pantomimes. Gymnastic 
combats suppressed at Vienne. Trajan protects 
the arts and sciences. His moderation with re-- 
sped to the possessions qf private men. He sells 
or gives away several of the imperial palaces. 
Instead of building for himself he reserves his 
magnijicence for public structures. Plain and 
'strong demonstrations of* the public regard and 

veneration 
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ttfifiration for Trajan. He prefers them to all 
e^vtraordinarjf honours. The surname of Bzst given 
him. Acclamations of the senate and people full 
of tenderness and q^ectkm^ and well deserved by' 
a thousand inst^rfccs of wisdom and goodness: The 
affair of Mapus Priscus. The cffair of Classicus. 
Plinjfs consulship and panegyric. Largius Ma^ 
ccedo, an ancient pfeior, murdered by his slaves^ 
Beginning of Adrian^s elevation by his marriage 
with Sabinay the daughter of Trajan s nephew. Tra^ 
Jan's fourth consulship. Adrian appointed questor 
to the emperor. War with the Dacians. Their king 
sues for peace^ and obtains ity but on vcfy hard 
terms. Trcgqns triumph. Combats of gladiators. 
The pantomimes reinstated. Two years of peace. 
Trajan applies himself to the cares of government. 
The death of Frontinus. His character and works. 
Pliny succeeds him in the dignity of augur. The 
cmtom of choosing magistrates by ballot intro* 
duced by the senate. Bribery checked. Candidate^ 
for offices obliged to have landed estates in Italy. 
Revival of the ancient ordinances by which advo^ 
cates were forbidden to receive any thing from their 
clients. Sundry affairs judged by Trajan with great 
equity and penetration. Trajaris modesty and en* 
gaging affability at table. The port of Centum- 
Cellos. PortofAncona. Pliny sets out for his go^ 
vernment of Pontus and Bithynia. Pliny s letter 
to Trajan concerning the Christians* Trajan s an- 
swer. Persectftion of the church under Trajan. 
Pliny's death. His character^ taken from his owi% 
letters^ by M. Rollin. Remarkable instance of 
Pliny s probity. Friendship between Pliny and Ta-- 
^itus. Tacitus seems to have outlived Pliny. The 
order of his works. Mis birth and life, so far as 
we know of them. Death of Silius Italicus. A 
short sketch of his life. Death of Martial. Juve^ 
nal wrote most of his satires m Trajan s reign. 
Death of the informer Regulus. Instancejs of his 

audaciousness 



auddcidusness and mllany. A ihild of thirteen 
years of age wins the prize for poetry. 

» 

Xbajan is justly esteemed the bclst and g^^^test Trij*i ui^ 
priBce the Romans ever had. Some, indeed, may J^St 
nave equalled him in point of goodness, and others g^^'* 
may be found amdng those who went before, or erer had. 
tame after him^ no way his inferiors in the art of 
war; b\it what raises him eminently above them 
all is, that every talent, every virtue, which they 
possessed separately, was united in him ; and hei 
thereby cotnmanded and deserved the esteem and 
admiration of mankind. Those talents and those 
virtues Were so conspicuous in all he did, they 
shone so bright throughout his whole conduct, 
during a feign of almost twenty years, as truly en- 
titles him to the first place among the Roman em- 
|>erors* Nothing Was wanting to make him a perfect . 
prince, but to have been somewhat less the hero. 
The affairs of Germany must have laid Trajan 
under a kind of necessity of remaining in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rhine and Danube, since neithef 
his adoption, nor the death of Nerva, were able 
to bring him back to Rome. When he knew his 
adoptive father was no more, arid that by his death 
he was become master of the empire, his first care 
was to discharge the duties of gratitude and filial 
piety incumbent on him. Agreeably to the sacri- Divine ho- 
legious custom of Paganism, Nerva was ranked cr^VdNtt-- 
among the god^, and a temple, priest, and altar, J^jjl^^l 
were decreed him. At the same time Traian wrote wnate. 
to the senate with his own hand a letter, where- p/,Vf. pa*^ 
by he rene.wed the engagement Nerva had before ^:^ 
entered into, to respect* the life of every senator, 
and never to put one of them to death. 

He 

* I deviate floiliewhat (rom the te^ct of Dion Cassius, or his 
abbreriator, according to which Trajan promised not to take 

away 
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SMk^^r - ^^ spent thd }f^}\ole year of hiii second consul- 

in awe 



P/m. fan. 



Piicipline 



ship, which was the first of his reign, in Germany. 
We are at a loss to say what particular exploits 
he performed there; but we know in general that 
he kept the barbarians in ^urch awe, that even when 
the Danube was frozen ovef, thiey were afraid to 
cross it to make their usual ibr^kds. Trajan^ as 
wise and pfudent as he was brave and valiaAt, at 
the same time checked the ardour of his own' troops, 
whom he would not by any means suffer to enter 
the enemy's territories. His conduct had thft de- 
sired effect. The Germ'ins, who made slight of the 
Roman armii whilst Domitian lived, began once 
more to fear them. Thdy sued for peace, and gave 
hostages to Tra/anV 

Another object, well worthy tfie consideration of 
a great pft^itrce, likewise busied him in the begin- 
ning of his feign ; that Was, to restore military 
discipline, not only in the army tfnder his own im- 
mediate command,' but in all the other troops of 
the empire. iyomitia:n's perpetiial distrusts were 
such, that all the general officers wefe afraid of be- 
having too well. They Jet the troops go on as they 
pleased, and neglected every thing, for fear of be- 
ing thouglit criminal if they attempted to set mat- 
ters right. Trajan had too much merit of his own 
to be alarmed at it fn others, especially in his infe- 
riors; on the contrary, he studied to inspire them, 
both by his orders and example, with all the spirit 
and activity requisite to make the soldiers submis- 
sive to their chiefs, and formidable to their ene- 
mies. That his lieutenants might be respected, 

he 



away the life or honour of any honest man. That would hare 
been a vague promise, and such a one as the greatest tyrant 
might have made, as well as the best of princes. I have endea- 
voured to express what my author should have said, rather than 
what he has said. 
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he * honoured them himself ntfver attempthig to 
eclipse them by the superior radiancy of imperial 
majesty, but insisting on all occasions that they 
should enjoy the full extent of their prerogatives 
and power. 

Trajan was still in Germany in the beginning of'^^^^^ 
the year of Rome 850, in which Palma and Sene- consulship. 
cio were consuls. It was a settled custom for the ^ 
emperors to take upon them the consulship imme- ^^^ 
diately after their accession to the throne ; and ac- 
cordingly the senate invited Trajan to follow the 
example of his predecessors in that respect \ but 
his modesty was such, that he thought his having 
been consul at the time when he succeeded to the 
empire upon the death of Nerva, was a sufficient 
compliance with that custom. He therefore refu- 
sed the new consulship which was offered him, and 
let others have the honour of opening that year. 

Resolving at last to return to Rome, whither he hc return* 
was called by the unanimous voice of all, he set out ^^^' 
with a train becoming an emperor, but, at the same ^^^"^^^ 
time, perfectly well disciplined and orderly. The tion. 
countries through which he passed felt neither -^^ ^ ®^- 
vexation, rapine, nor injustice. Domitian's waste piiiuFta. 
and depredations, when he travelled that same road, 
were still fresh in the minds of all; and Trajan, to 
make the contrast yet more striking, published an 
exact account of the expenses of his predecessor's 
journey and of his own, and ordered it to be post- 
ed up, that all might see the difference. Pliny ad- 
dresses the following encomium to him on that 
occasion, accompanied with a very just reflection : 
" In t publishing the account of the charges of 

" both 

* Tu major quidem omnibus eras, sed sine uUius diminutione 
major : eamdem auctoritatem presente te quisque, quam absente, 
retinebat. Quinetiam plerisque ex eo reverentia accesserat, quod 
tu quoque illos rcvercbare. Pl\n> 

t Non tarn pro tua gloria, quam pro utilitate communi, edicto 
ttfbjecisti quid in utrumque vcstrum essct impensum. As- 

suescat 
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** both youl- journies, it was 1«M yOur oWii lionour 

** than the public good that yoii harf in riew. It is 

^ proper that the ertiperor should accustom himself 

** to account with the empire; that he should lay it 

*^ down as a rule in all his jourtlieliy aiid make the 

^* public acquainted with the expenses he has beeh 

^* at Th* consequence will bc^ that he will spend 

*• nothing he need be ashamed of making known." 

iic »ccepi» Trajan was on his return to Rome at the timt 

Merlf when, according to Pliny, he accepted the title of 

%^F^j Father of his Uounhy^ "^which the senate had of- 

21- ftred him long before. He was willing tb de§erv6 

I  that noble title before he took it ; nor did he at 

• last teceive it So much for the honour of the thing- 

^- as that it might be a tie which should oblige him 

to treat his subjects as his children. 
.. His entry His entry into Rome, more like the return of a 
*r^^^' father to his beloved family than- the first entrance 
. ; of a sdvereign into his metropolis,' was a forthet* 
proof that those were his real sentiments. He walk- 
ed on foot, preceded by his lictors, who observed 
a modest silence all the way, and followed by a fow 
companies of soldiers, as quiet and orderly as any 
of the citizens. *His returning emperor to a place 
which had neVer before seen him more than a pri- 
vate man, made no sort of alteration in him ; equal- 
ling himself to all, he aimed at superiority in vir- 
tue only ; he knew his did friends again, and took 
a pleasure in being known by them ; the senators 
and chiefs of the order of knights were graciously 
saluted and taken notice of by him; every body 
Was allowed to accost him, and the crowd was 
I5uch that he was forced to stop several times. 

Two 

sticscat impcrator dum iihperio calculum poaere, sic exeat, sic 
redeat, tanquaod rationem redditurua : edicat quid absumpserit ;: 
ita fiet ut non absumat quod pudeat edicere. 

* Ut reversus itnperator ilnde privatus exieras, agnoscisy ag- 
itosceris ! Eosdem dos, eundem te putas, par omnibus, et hoc 
tantum carters major, quo mclior. Plifi* Pan^ 21. 
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Two motives could not but make the concourse 
of people infinite on this occasion : first, the general 
curiosity of men to see. such a ceremony ; and, se* 
condly» their love and affection for a prince endow- 
ed with such uncommon modesty and goodness. 
Spectators of every age and sex flocked together ; 
even the* sick cn^wled out to feast their eyes with 
so pleasing a sight; some cried out, they had lived 
long enough, since they saw Trajan at the head of 
the empire ; and others, that they would not wish 
to live longer, but to See him reign ; mothers 
thought themselves blessed in having children, and 
congratulated them on the advantages reserved for 
them, under a government whose only care would 
be to make them happy. 

Amidst such joyful acclamations, so pleasing to 
a noblomind, Trajan ascended to the capitol, and 
from thence went to tHfe imperial palace, which he 
entered with the^ame composure as if he had been 
going into his own private house. The empress />/*«, 
Plotina, his wife, behaved with equal modesty. As 
she was going up the steps of the palace, she turn- 
ed round, and addressed these remarkable words to 
the crowd that followed : " Such as I enter here, 
*^ such I am determined to remain ; fortune shall 
" never change me." 

Trajan's popularity and amiable behaviour was* He <3istri- 
entirely natural and void of artifice. It flowed from gess^among 
his heart, as his actions plainly showed. Hitherto ^j^n^^P^^JlJ^^, 
he had paid the troops but half the gratification it cwidren as 
was usual for the emperors to give them on their ac- ?h^! 
cession to the throne; butthc people, whom it seemed ^gf*"* 

Vol. VII. D of 

* JEgTi quoque, neglccto mcdentium. imperio, ad conspec- 
tom tui, qnasi ad salutem sanitatemque, prorepcre. Inde alii se 
satis Tixisse te viso, te recepto ; alii nunc magis esse viveodum 
prxdicabant. Fasminas etiam tunc fecunditatis suae maxima to* 
luptas subtk, quum cernerent cui principi cives, cui imperitori| 
milite, peperissent. Fiin. Pan, 22. 
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of less importance to please, receired from fatm £he 
.whole of what was destised for the relief of poo* 
citizens. His manner of distributing that largess 
was great and noble. Instesid of giving it to such 
only as were presenity which was the usoal way, he 
ordered, that whoever should be prevented front 
coming, either bj business, sickness, or any other 
impediment, should have their respective shares of 
the liberality allotted them, whenever they should 
appear to receive it } not excepting even children 
and infants, though that favour, so pleasing to 
every parent, had not been recfuested of hnn. Phny's 
refleebions on this occasion are so fine, that I cannot 
deprive my reaciers of them. " You rraolved^" 
says he to Trajan, "that* your subjects, even from 
" their infancy, should find in you a common fa- 
" ther, to whom they should be indebted for thcifr 
" education ; that, as they grew up for. you, they 
" should grow by your means ; that the support 
"you granted them in their tender years, should 
" enable them in future days to receive your pay as 
" your soldiers ; and that every one of them in par* 
" ticular should owe to you, singly, as miach as 
" each could do to the authors of their beings." 

Pliny's expressions seem to indicate, not a tran- 
sient momentary liberality, but a continued assist- 
ance and support during the whole course of their 
•^'*- education ; iior did Trajan, according to Dion Cas- 

sius, confine that laudable munificence to liome 
only ; he extended it to all Italy f. 

So 

* Ut jam inde ab infaiitia te parentem publicem munere edu* 
eationis experirentur : crescerent de tuo qui crescerent tibi, ali- 
hientisque tuis ad stipendia tua pemnirent, tantumque omaei 
uni tibi quantum parentibus suis quisque deberet. 

f jfn original act v^as. found in 1 l^T^ at Placentia^ it^raved on 
plate of brasSi attesting this liberality of Trafan^ and the funds 
assigned by him for the support of children of ht^h sexes, M* D, 
Terrasson has inserted it in his History of the Rmmui JLaw. 
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So far was be fmm taking back with one hand 
what be gave witli the other, in this noble distri- 
bution of bis benevolence and generosity, that he 
di^>ensed both cities and nations from making him pnn,Pan. 
the frw gifts which it was usual for the emperors ^^' 
to receive ob their accession to the throne. 

He tliought it his duty too to make plenty reign ^H^^^^ 
in Rome and Italy ; but at the same time without ^omebythe 
exhausting the provinces. Former emperors, it is Ss^gSvern^^ 
true, always had taken care that the capital should ^^^ 
be well provided with proper provisions^ but then 
they often had recourse to violence and oppression 
to effect it. Trajan's method was mild and gentle; 
he took off all restrictions, and laid that necessary 
trade quite open ; the consequence of which was, 
that the provinces found their account in sending 
their com to Italy, and the treasury paid them 
punctually for it Rome enjoyed plenty *, and no 
place was ip want. Trajan took such measures as ^'^'• 
were judged most proper to perpetuate a thing so 
desirable to the people, an^ ^ necessary to the 
tranquillity of the state. 

The city of Rome was so plentifully provided as Pint. 
to be able to relieve Egypt when distressed by fa- 
mine. That rich and fertile country generally sup- 
plied the mistress of the world with most of her 
wants ; bet the waters of the Nile not rising to 
their usual height, a dearth ensued in Egypt. Rome, 
which had received yearly benefits of the like na- 
ture from thence, was happily in a condition to 
return the favour, through Trajan's prudence and 
good management* 

Trajan's care extended equally to every calamity Trajan% 
that happened during his reign. Rome suffered ^^y 
by a violent inundation of the Tiber, and by several '.^ caiami- 
fires, in one of which Nero's golden palace was Fid. Etit 

2 burnt. ^,fr- 

» 

f Inde h?c satietas, nee fames usquam. 



to re- 
seve- 
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burnt. Several provinces were alSlicted with earth^c 

quakes, dearths, and epidemical distempers. The 

prince's goodness applied proper remedies to all. 

To prevent, as mucri as possible, the falling dowu 

of houses, wh^n shook by earthquakes, and to les« 

sen the expense of repairing them, he absolutely 

forbade building any above sixty feet high. ' 

«eciea^ Informers had enjoyed the fruits of their villany 

infiS^ous * under Domitian ; and his successor, Nerva, was of 

formers. ^'*' ^^^ meek and easy a temper to treat them \Kith such 

FiiH,FaH. severity as the heinousness of their crimes justly 

* * deserved. Trajan did what his predecessor should 

have done; he cleared Rome entirely of that noxious 

vermin, and transported them to the same desert 

islands where so many innocent persons had been 

confined through their iniquitous means. 

This was not all that Trajan did to deter infor* 

mers ; he issued an ordinance, much more severe 

than either Titus'^ or Nerva's, against such as 

should be convicted of accusing others falsely. In* 

formers, as I observed elsewhere, were an evil that 

arose from the very nature of the Roman laws, by 

which any one citizen was allowed to accuse and 

prosecute another in criminal cases. The public was 

not made a party in any cause in their courts ; every 

man was consequently at Hberty to accuse another; 

but Trajan took all possible care to prevent its be? 

ing dqne unjustly and tyrannically. 

ttifcarcto The taxes accruing to the exchequ^ were often 

abulesoffhc uiade a handle of to commence those odious prose- 

revcnucsof cutious. Informers were glad of the specious pre- 

qucr. tence or recovenng them, and mcreasmg the reve- 

pun. Pan. ^^^^ ^f j|^g statc, to satisfy their own avarice and 

private resentments. Trajan *, who was an enemy 
to all flattery, was particularly on his guard against 
all over-zealous pretenders to espouse his interest. 

He 

* Ad tuas aures, quum ciaeteris omnibus turn maxime avar(f 
adulationibus obitructut est aditus. JP/iti. Pan* itU 
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He did not indeed give up what was his just right ; 
but he would not suffer it to be made a pretence to 
harass and oppress his subjects. The courts of jus- 
tice were open to whosoever thought himself in- 
jured by the emperor's agents and lieutenants; and 
the exchequer*, whose cause, says Pliny, is never 
bad, unless a good prince be upon the throne^ was 
often cast whilst Trajan reigned. 

The empress Plotina is said to have contributed ^'t^^^ 
not a little towards his having preserved an unble 
mished reputation in that respect Pliny assures us, 
that the intendants of Trajan's appointing were sp 
honest, that, when any dispute arose concerning the 
prince's dues, the parties concerned would frequent- 
ly desire no other judge than themselves. But the 
best of princes may be deceived. It is impossible 
for them to attend equally to every thing that oc- 
curs; and even their lenity and indulgence will be 
taken advantage of by bad men, who, contrary to 
the sovereign's intention, will creep into places de- 
signed for virtue, and abuse the power they are in- 
trusted with. So it happened under Trajan, some 
of his intendants plundering and oppressing the 
provinces committed to their care. Plotina inform- 
ed him of it, and he immediately punished the de- 
linquents as they deserved^ and took all the care 
he could to prevent the like from happening again. 
He would often say, that the exchequer is to the 
state t what the spleen^! is to the human body; 
it cannot increase without wasting and impove- 
rishing the other members. 

3 . Trajan 

* Saepius vincituf ^seoB, oiijos mah cailsa nuiiqiiuii C5t» nisi 
sub bono princjpc. 

f Ut fis^um liencm vocaret, quod co crescent* artus reliqui 
tabescent. 

% 1 do not ittoitf whether what Trajan sayS her< oftbf spleen hi 
founded 9n ea^ience ^ tta it VfOi $h$ gemr^l^finm^ of ti^it^ dayu 
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He mode- Trajan was not afraid to diminish his own reve- 
Sthctwen- nujes by adding further restrictions to the law con- 
^;^^°°7* cerning the twentieth penny, payable out of all 
17-40. collateral inheritances, first establisiied by Augus- 
tus, and lately moderated by Nerva. Trajan ex- 
tended his indulgence to all who, though within 
a certain degree of kindred, had not yet paid that 
tax; by exempting them from payment of the ar- 
rears already due, and from all future payment of 
it, in common with others. 
His fruga- What IS vcry remarkable, is, that after all the 
h[m rid^* liberalities I have been speaking of, Trajan was rich 
*^' and easy. His frugality, economy, and modera- 

tion in all things, sufficed, as Pliny particularly 
observes, to compensate for the diminution of his 
revenues, and enabled him to follow the dictates 
of his heart, in relieving his people, and loading 
them with favours. 
Merit es- I need not say how little reeard so good a prince 

teemed and . , ^ , , % . . ^ , J^ / i j 

honoured paid to all malicious accusations tor pretended 
iv/ZS^Si. crimes of treason. The Romans were no longer ter- 
rified by that hideous monster; nor * did they now 
esteem it wise and prudent to bury themselves and 
their talents in obscurity, as they had done before. 
Merit ventured to show itself again, and met with 
rewards and honours, instead of the dangers and dis- 
graces to which it had been so lately subject. Trajan 
was pleased to find a becoming resolution and noble- 
ness of soul in others, and always strove to encou- 
rage and promote, rather than to hu mWe and depress 
it. To such it was that he gave employments, priest- 
hoods, governments of provinces, and every other 

* Salvare$t omnibus vita, et ^goitasvitse : nee jam coDside- 

ratus et sapiens, qui xtatem in tenebris agit.— ^Amas oonstantiam 

eivium, rectosque ac vividos animos non, ut alii, contundis ac 

deprimis, sed foves et attoUis.— His honores, his sacerdotia, his 

■proTincias offers : hi amicitia tu^, ^i jadicio florent* ' Plin. 44. 
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m^rlc of esteqin an<i frieodship. He thought,* and 
jy^tiy tuO| thajt ^ aothi^g is more difterent than 
absoliiite despotism md the lawful power of an em- 
peror» so nopie are iiiore sincerely inclined to love 
their prince^ tha»a those who are least disppsed to 
brook slavery. 

His heart was consequently free from distrusts, 
jealousies, and fears. His own virtues warranted 
the fidelity of those whose duty it was to obey him. 
He gave a high proof of his noble confidence in NoMc 
thatrespect, wheU) putting $aburanus in possession Tn^ to 
of the office of pretorian prefect, he gave him the rfan pTefcit. 
sword that was his badge of dignity, with these ^^.«-^T- 
words : f " Receive this sword, aud use it, to de- 
" fe^ud me if I govern well, but against me if I be- 
" have ill." A noble speech, and well becoming 
Trsgau ! At the s^me time, it is a further confirnia* 
tioxi of the id^^i we have before endeavoured to give 
of the Rq^^u government under the emperors^ 
that the constitutiou of the state wa^ in fact still 
republican, and the imperial dignity no more than 
a magistracy acpouutable tp the republic. 

Domitian's tyranny was m e*celleu$ lesson tp ^^nS^en 
Trajan, and contributed npt a little tp give hiqa butapnvatc 
that share of modejationaud benevolence with which Slc°^u'of 
he was so happily endowed. " ^fou lived :|; among ^^^n°^.^^ 
" us," says his panegyrist to him, "and was exposed pcror. 
" to fears and danger^ ; such was jtlien the common 
" fate pf gppd meu. You kppw, and have expe- 
'^ rienced, hpw much bad pri^ige/s ^Lf^ disposed to 

,4 ^'hatp 

* Scis, ut sunt diversa n^tlirSi domiiuitio et priacipatus^ ita 
noQ aliis eS3e princ ipcm gratiorem, quam qui maxime dommuox 

f Tibi istum^d muaimentuoi mei .^QinaQit^o, $i recte agam ; 
8in aliter, in me magis. f^ict. 

j: Vixi$ti nobiscum, periclitatus es» timuisti : que tuiic crat in* 
pocentium vita. Scis, et expertus es, quanto opere detestentuff 
niailos prinpipes, 9tiap qui m^os faciunt* Meministi quae optare 
nobiscum, quae sis qucri solitus. ^m fri^tp fmf^g^ fP^\fi^J^ 
geris. ^/w. 
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" hate the very men that make them bad. You re- 
member the wishes you used then to make, an 
the complaints you uttered in concert with us. 
" The sentiments which you had when but a pri- 
" vate man, are' the rule of your conduct now that 
" you are emperor." 

Pliny does but repeat what Trajan himself said, 
when, being taxed with behaving too familiarly to- 
ward his subjects, and not preservi-ng the dignity of 
his rank, he replied, "* Such as I would have had 
** the emperor be when I was but a subject, such 
" I am determined to be to my subjects now that 
" I am emperor." In effect, imitating the example 
of Augustus, he visited his friends whether they 
wei^ well or ill ; if any of thein were celebrating a 
domestic festival, or rejoicing at home, he would 
sit down among the guests, and do as they did. It 
was common for him to take a seat in one of their 
equipages. The truth is, his real merit was so 
great, that there was no occasion for show and 
pomp to set it off, and he was conscious of i*. 
He had He t had friends, because he was himself a friend 

cauSfhJ'*' to others in the strictest sense, and reposed an cn- 
knewthe tJre confidencc in them. Some endeavoured to 

value oft.,1. T***d I • -I* 

friendship, make nim suspect Licmms bura, who, m reality, 
^^nwin* was strongly attached to him, and even seems to 
m^«* have been instrumental in makingNerva adopt him, 

FUn, 85.. . 'ici' !• I 

Dio,ap,FaL Trajan went to sup with bura, sent away his guards 
Vta.Eptt. ^g g^^^ ^g j^g ^^g jj^ ^^ house, desired Sura's sur- 
geon might be called to do something to his eyes, 
and sent for his barbep to shave him, after which 
he bathed and supped; and the next day, meeting 
some of thofte who bad endeavoured to prejudice 
him against that senator, " If Sura," said he to 
them, " had designed to kill me, he would have 
" done it yesterday,'' 

By 

* Talcm se imperatorem esse privatis, quales esse sibi impe« 
ratofes privatus optSssel. Eutrop. 
t Habes amicos, quia amicus ipse es. P&i. 
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By such behaviour it was that Trajan gained the 
hearts of all He was * sensible that love is not to 
be commanded^ nor obtained but by love. " A 
*' prince/' says Pliny, " may be hated by some, 
" though he himself does not hate any; but, unless 
" he loves, he never can be loved/' Far from think- 
ing that friendship could debase him, Trajan knew 
nothing so mean and unworthy of a sovereign as 
to hate. To love and to be loved was his wish. 

History reckons among his chief friends Sura, 2>w- 
of whom I have just been speaking, Sossius Senecio, 
to whom Plutarch addresses several of his moral 
essays, Cornelius Palma, and Celsus. Trajan had 
statues erected to them all, and honoured the me- ^»rf.«'«- 
mory of Sura, who died before him, with a magni- ^*''' 
ficent funeral, and a monument consecrated to his 
name. He likewise built baths, which he called 
Sura's baths. 

He loved his friends for their sakes, not his own : "M *""??- 
requinng no service from them, and leavmg them intcresud, 
entirely at liberty either to remain with him, or •''''''• ®^'^^^- 
retire from court, if they preferred repose. Pliny 
gives us a remarkable instance of this : One whom 
Trajan had made prefect of the pretorians, without 
his asking for or even desiring that post, soon 
grew tired of it^ and desired leave to resign, to 
spend the remainder of his days in the country. 
The emperor would have been glad to keep him, 
but would lay no command on him to stay. He 
yielded to his entreaties, without ceasing to love 
him; bore him company to the sea-side; embraced 
him tenderly when they parted, and invited him 
strongly to return again. 

His 

* Neque ettim, ut aba subjectiSf ita amor imperatur. Potest 
fertasse princeps inique, potest tamen odio esse nonnuUis, etiam 
•i ipse non odent ; ' amari, nisi ipse amet, non potest. Piaceat 
tibi semper haso aectji, nee unquam persuadeatur humile esse 
pnncipi, nisi odissc. Plin, 
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cf^^ccs^'^ His goodness was not coo6ned to his friends pn- 
ly ; it appeared even in his audiencee, to which he 

<7-49. adm itted all without distinction* No templeor pub- 
lic building was more open and easy of access than 
Trajan's palace, Nerva caused the words, Public 
Palace, to be written over the front of the impe- 
rial palace, and Trajaa made it such in fact : the 
prince's d weilingse exned the abode of all the citii^ns 
of Rome : no door was locked, pr refused to any 
by the guards, but all was hushed aiad modest as in 
a private house. Trajan was affable to all, received 
them well, and heard what they had to say, as x:ar- 
dially and as attentivdy as if they had been 'talkr 
ing to him about his own affairs. Every one was at 
liberty to pay their court to him, or not pay it, a& 
they pleased. Living in the manner he did amidst 
his subjects, like a father amidfit his children, Uiie 
love of his people was a miich stronger safeguard tp 
him than Domitian's doubled guards, terrors, and 
cruelties. Yes, says Pliny, cxpe)rience ^ shows u§, 
that Jthe best safeguard a prince can have, is to be 
good and virtuous. No fortress, no r^ampart, is ao 
good a defeucefas his not standing in need of either 
rampiirtor fortress; if the love of his people do not 
guard him, bands of soldiers will attempt in vain 
to do it. Arms irritate, and provoke to arms. 

ifom It hT Trajan had a true relish for the sweets of society, 

ubie. and took care they should embellish all his repasts. 
Some of the first and best men of Rome were al- 
way&at his table, where freedom and liberty reigned 
throughout. The emperor would often start ques- 
tions, and answer others* It was not the curious 
workmanship of the gold or silver plate, the variety 

of 

* DIsciiiws experimentP fi4eli$»inMi«i.e8se qiMtodiaoi principle 
ipsius ionocQiitiaoi, H^c ftfx inacoetsa, hoc JoAxpvigQabile mu- 
nimentum nmnime^tojiotn egfcve. Fntttra se tocrore »ttcciiaerk» 
qui septus C9rit«(« Aon fucdt : jkripia.«iiioi jvwibiniitwtttr. 



of dish£9, the excellence of a ragout, or tlie ele^ 
gance* of a desert, that were the general topic of 
coBversation ; but a pleasing ease and gaiety prevail' 
ed in all, whether a point of literature, or any other 
agreeably interesting matter was the subject in de- 
bate ; so that Trajan's table was in fact calculated 
to unbend and recreate the minds both of the em* 
peror and his guests. 

In general Trajan was plain in all be did ; even 
his diversions bore an air of simplicity. He loved 
hunting, and often indulged himself in that exer- Truan 
cise, but without the least tincture of show or ef- hunting 
feminacy; frequently dislodging the beast himself, si— 82. 
and pursuing it over hill and vale. If at any time 
he sailed upon the sea for hb amusement, he took 
particular notice of the working of the ship, lent 
a hand himself, and made no scruple of taking up 
an oar, and rowing, if the wind or waves chanced to be 
stronger than usual. I caanot forbear inserting what 
strikes me most in Pliny's reflections. Speaking of 
the nature of Trajan's amusements,* ** There are," 
says he, " pleasures by which one may judge of 
" the morals and integrity of the person that de- 
" lights in them. Lives there a man whose occu- 
pations do not wear at least an outside show of 
seriousness? It is the wa^t of occupation that be^ 
trays us. Hunting is a manly, and indeed ami* 
" litary exercise, becoming a prince, whose f recrea- 
" tions are but a chai\ge of labour. Not j that to 
" harden the body, and render it strong and ro- 

" hu&t 

^ Si^nt voluptates quibus optime de cujusc^e gravitate, sanc- 
titate, temperantia creditur. Nam quis a deo dissolutusy cujusnoa 
occupationibus aliqua species severitatis insideat ? Ocio prodi- 
mur. Plin. 82. 
• f Inttar refectioais existimas mutationem laboris. 81. 

j: Nee .vero laodaverim per se magiiopere duritiam corporis et 
laceilorum* Sed si lu9 niidtor toto corpore animus imperitet, 
quem non Jovtaooe indulgentia inoliiat, xion copiee priacipales ad 
segoitiem Inxiknque detorqueant, taoe ego • • Isetuoi opere cor- 
pus, et crescentia laboribus membra mirabor. 82. 
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^ bust by exercise, is in itself a thing of infinite 
" estimation ; but if that body, full of vigour, bd 
" animated by a soul still more vigorous; and if 
^* such fortitude of mind, as is able to resist all the 
" attacks of fortune and of pleasure, be added to 
" a proportionable strength of body ; then it is 
" that I will praise an exercise in which fatigue ii 
" pleasing, and renders us more vigorous." 
S^^pHiT/e's Trajan^s virtuous example could not but influencef 
pood ex- his whole famtly. His wife and sister imitated his 
^IT, 8^,84. modesty, and lived together in such harmony and 
union, as made him as happy at home as he was 
great abroad. At least Pliny would have ufs think 
so, though he seems to say rather too much on this 
occasion. For Plotina's protecting Adrian so strongly 
as she did, and her persisting in it contrary to Tra- 
jan's inclination, together with the part she acted 
in order to raise him to the empire, seem not ta^ 
speak her over studious to please her husbandv 
'<4,4r^ g^t there can be no reason to doubt PHny tvheilL 
he tells us, that the whole body of the' p^d^le pro- 
fited by Trajan's example, and grew better, and that 
:vice became really unfashionable undef that vir- 
tuous prince. ** So strongly," says he, " does * the 
" sovereign s example igfluence the subject, we are 
" ready to receive whatever imprefssioli he pleases 
" to give us, and to follow him wherever he goes ; 
for his approbation and esteem are what we aim 
at, and what such as are not like him can never 
hope to obtain. Add to this the powerful mb- 
•* tivc of rewards, which, according as they are 
" given to virtue or to vice, f make men good or 
" bad. Few men have sufficient elevation of soul 

' "ta 

* Flexibiks quamcunquc in parfem dttciiiiar a pTiBc{pe,r at-« 
que, ut ita dlcam, sequaces sttmus^ Huic enim carr> huic pro« 
bati esse cupimus $^ quod frustra speraverjiiiitidilaimiles. 45. 

f Praemia bonorum ; malorumque bonos ac malos facmnf. 
Fauci adeo ingenio vakot, ut iion turpc boneslttisqoe^ prouc 
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*^ to be good merely for the sake of being good, 
and to resist a temptation, when thrown in the 
way, in favour of vice against virtue. The cMse 
is, that the i^ar greater part of mankind, seeing 
*' how that which ought to be the reward of in- 
" dustry and labour is given to idleness and sloth, 
" and the mad frolics of debauchery preferred to 
*' wisdom and prudence, think they cannot do bet- 
" ter than tbllow the steps of those who do sue* 
** joeed, and copy the vices for whiih they are ho- 
*^ noured. On the other hand, if virtue be the price 
*'* of the prince's favour, and of the rewards that 
"are the consequences of it, she will soon resume 
** her empire over the hearts of all, apd shine with 
*• inimrtable splendour.*^ 

The very multitude was awed and bettered by The people 
Tr^ans virtuous examples. Jt is well known how «xpuisionof 
fond the people vv ere of pantomimic entertainments. J^^*i!^*^46. 
Domitian suppressed them, and banished the actors, 
whom Nerva was obliged to recal and suffer to 
play again. The people voluntarily requested Tra- 
jan to abolish those seducing entertainments, which 
served only to promote debauchery and vice; so. 
that he had the honour of reforming a pernicious 
abuse, at the desire of those who, till then, had con- 
stantly protected snd encouraged it; and, instead of 
making use of that blind guide fear, * to direct them 
right, he left every one to the pleasjng cpnscious- 
pess of having done his duty of bis own accord. 

Tlie example of the capital soon reached the pro- Gymnastic 
vinces, and had a happy influence on them. The supp^sU 
chief magistrate of Vienne in Gaul, Trebonius Ru- ^^y'^°"^ 
finus, forbadethe performance of certain gymnastic 22"** 

games 

bene aut seciiis cesgit, ezpetant fugiantve. Csteri, ubi laboris 
inertias, vigilantlse somno, frugalitatis luxurise merces datur, 
radem ista, qaibus. alios artibus assecutos yident, conscctantur. 
♦4.. 
'^ Infidelis recti *magister est metus* A5. 
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games founded by the will of a citizen of that place. 
A suit arose, and was brought before Trajan, who 
judged it, assisted by a chosen council, of which 
Pliny was one. Trebonius pleaded his own cause, 
and was seconded by Junius Mauricus, who, when 
it came to his turn to vote, " Would to the gods,** 
said he, " that I could also suppress, those combats 
in Rome!'' His opinion prevailed, and the gym- 
nastic combats at Vienne were suppressed. 
Trajanpro- Tfajan, tho%h not a man of learning himself^ 
arts 'and had a great esteem for the liberal arts, and those 
^f^^Fan. ^^^^ professed them. His inclination led him more 
^•. . to arms than study ; but at the same time he was 
A'- thoroughly sensible of the value of those brancbesr 
of knowledge which it had not fallen in his way to 
acquire. He liked them, and was pleased when he 
heard others talk of them ; and, that they might be 
the more effectually propagated and spread, he esta- 
^*»- blished libraries, and * revived the drooping arks 

and sciences persecuted by Domitian, It well be- 
came him to encourage the study of wisdom, and 
levery art that tend3 to make human nature more 
perfect, when his whole life was a practical series 
of the lessons they inculcate. 
His mode* Pliny gives us several other instances of the ex* 
JSpcrtto*^ cellence of Trajan's government,, some of which! 
the possfes- shall copy in the order he places them. " f You 
4ate^mc£"" *^ make us," says he, addressing himself to the 
'^' prince, " partakers of your riches, your palace, 

" and your table ; and at the same time will have 
" us enjoy the property of what is our own. You 

" do 

* Ut sub te spiritum ct sanguinem et patriam receperunt sta- 
dia, qux prior am temporum immanitas exsiliis puniebat. At tu 
casdem artes in complexu, oculis, auribus, babes. Praestas enim 
^ quaccumque prscipiuilt ; tantumque illas diligis, quantum ab iilia 
probaris. 47. 

f Quum rebus tuis ut participcs fruamur, quae habemos ipsi 
'quam propria, quam nostra sunt! Est quqfi CsBsar non suum 
videat, tandcmquc impcriuna principi, quam patriibonium^ majus 
«st, 50. 
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'' do not tavade the possessioiis of individuals, as 
'^ oMUfty (^your predecessors have done. Ceesar ca» 
" see things not his own, and suifer the state to 
^' he greater than his demesnes/^ 

Trajan did more. Finding bow great a number He seiis or 
be bad of palaces^ country-seats, and fine gardens^ flv^a^i'^r 
greedily usurped by the first Caesars, and what ex- paia«T^** 
pence it required to maintain them, he put some 
of them up to sale, and gave away others, thinks 
ing * Botbing more his own than what his friends 
bad. 

From bis parting with so many palaces and other [»*;"<^ ^! 

, ., ,. -I'll! 1. 1 • "^ * building tor 

Buikiittgs which belonged to htm as emperor, mere- himseif,iie 
ly out of a spirit of modesty and liberality, we may "a^fi-^ 
teadily conclude be was not over-fond of building ^^^^^J^^^ 
new ones for his own use. It is true he was mag- fices. st. 
nificent, but it Was in buildings for the public. 
Pliny speaks of porticoes and temples, some built, 
others finished by him, and of a great addition to 
the circus, in which he would have no particular 
$eat for himself distinguished from those of the 
citizens in general. 

He did still greater things in the sequel of his 
reign. The most famous was the new square which 
he built in Rome, and called after his own name. 
A hill, an hundred and twenty -eight feet high, was d^. 
levelled for that purpose, and fine houses and gal- 
leries built round tlie square, in the middle of which 
stood the famous pillar called by his name, destined 
to be his sepulchral monument, the height whereof 
is equal, as an inscription j" on it says, to the height f^xFL^^" 
of the ground that was dug away to make the 
square. It was this square and pillar that the em- • 
perof Constantius admired so prodigiously when 
he came to Rome, and despaired of being able ever 
to equal them in any respect 

Trajan 

* Nihil mslgi$ tuum cT«dis, quam quod per amtcos habes. 

f Ad I)£CLARANDUM QUAKTJe ALTITVDINIS MOIIS £T tO- 
tVZ TANTIS OPEILIBUS $ZT ECESTUS. 
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Trajan did not forget the provinces whilst he 
embellished Rome. He settled several colonies in 
them ; made a high-road the whole length of the 
empire from east to west, through the midst of bar- 
barous nations, from the Euxine sea to Gaul; for- 
tified camps and castles on the frontiers, and where- 
cver else there was occasion for them. In Spain, 
where he was born, a bridge of excellent workman- 
ship over the Tagus at Alcantara, and several high- 
roads, which so many ages as have since passed 
have not been able to destroy entirely, are, to this 
day, standing monuments of his magnificence. I 
shall speak elsewhere of the harbour he made at 
Civita-Vecchia, and of his bridge over the Danube. 

A prince, who made the happiness of mankind 
so much his care as Trajan did, could not but be 
the darling and delight of all. Nothing could be 
more sincere than the plain and honest demonstra- 
tions of public gratitude and sensibility. No divine 
honours were decreed him, nor did his statues 
crowd the city ; but few of them were seen, and 
these of no better metal than those of the Bruti 
and Camilli, of whose virtues he was himself so 
lively a representation. The senate did not resound, 
right or wrong, with his praise. The senators did 
not think themselves obliged, nor indeed were they, 
to offer up the incense of adulation to their sove- 
reign on all occasions. When the subject required 
it, they praised him, unanimously said what they 
really thought, and what their hearts dictated, 
without flattery or exaggeration. Their sincerity 
apologized sufficiently for the want of compliment. 
They suited themselves in that to Trajan's real 
disposition ; for he was quite averse to all extraor- 
dinary honours and titles. * " You know," says 

« Pliny, 



* Scis ubi vera principis, ubi sempiterna sit gloria, ubi sint 
hoQorcs in quos nihil ilaramis, iiihW senectuti, nihil succeasoribus 

statuas, aras ctiam tcmplaque de- 

molitur 



liceat. Arcus eoim et 
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Pliny to him, wbei^'in consists the true and im* 
mortal glory of a moiuirch ; a' glory which nei- 
ther fire, nor age, nor the malignant jealousy of 
successors^ caii eclipse. Triumphal arches, sta- 
tues, altars, and temples, perish in time, and are 
foi^ot; posterity neglects them, or, too often, 
tries only to find fault with them. But a great 
*^ and noble soul, a soul above ambition, one that 
knows how to curb in and prescribe bounds to 
the haughty pride of unlimited power, cannot 
" foil to secure honours, which time, far from ef- 
" facing, will add fresh lustre to from age to age ; 
" and those who are least under a necessity of do- 
" ing it, will always be most forward to commend 
" the prince who is guided by such rules. Add to 
^* this, that sovereigns are sure their characters, 
" whether good or bad, will be transmitted to pos- 
^* terity, and remembered whilst history subsists. 
'* What they ought, therefore, to wish for is, not 
** that their memories may live for ever, but that 
*' they may be honoured and revered. This is to 
** be obtained by merit and virtue, not by images 
** and statues.'* 

Trajan never suffered temples to be erected to AmmMare. 
him ID his lifetime. As to trophies, triumphal ' ^^^^* 
arches, and such sort ot things, he did not oppose ^ 

theni when he thought them his due. On the con- 
trary, he has been taxed with having multiplied 
them too much, which gave rise to the sayina, that 
he was like pel litory— ready to stick to every wall. 
Vol. Vn. E "^ His 

SBolItur et obscurat oblivio, negligft carpitque posteritas. Contra 
conteinptor ambitionis, et infinitae potts^atiB domitor a frenator 
animus ipsa vetustate florescit, nee ab uUis n agi? laudatur, qu^rn 
quil)U8 minipie necesse est. Pralcre^ ut quisque fagtus cat prin- 
cepp, ezumplo fama«jus, incertum bona an mala, caeterum sterna 
,est. -Non ergo perpctua principi fania, quae invitum manet, sed 
bona, concupiscenda est. £a porro non imaginibus et stacuis, 
ted ^rttite ac fkierius propagatur. 5^. 
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His high rank, and great success in war^ may pos- 
sibly in time have made some alteration in his first 
noble way of thinking ; but I see nothing in the 
beginning of his reign to hinder our thinking, with 
Pliny, that the demonstrations which the public 
gave of their esteem and veneration for his virtue^ 
were, not only in truth, but in his opinion too, 
greatly superior to the proudest monuments. 
the 8itf. The' Romans gave him the surname of Opti- 
^^V^en Mus, Best';"* a name quite new, and uninvaded 
to1*2 et ^y pride and arrogance of preceding emperors, 
w.*' ' Though glad of heaping upon themselves pom- 
pous and high-sounding titles, this, the noblest 
that can be given to mortal man, escaped them, 
and was reserved for Trajan; who, on bis side, was 
sensible of the value of it, and, by a continued se- 
ries of good conduct during his whole reign, de- 
served it so well as to make it in a great measure 
^itirof. proper to himself. It became his special attribute, 
and distinguishing characteristic; and in later times, 
the highest compliment that could be paid a new 
prince was, to wish him happier than Augustus, 
and better than Trajan: Felicior Augusto, me- 
LiOR Trajano. 
^ruiem.Hote In all probability, this title did not pass at once 
ja^" '"" into general use, but was first given to Trsyan by 
the voice of the people, afterwards spread, and by 
degrees crept into public acts and monuments. 
We find it on few medals prior to the latter end 
of his reign. 
Acc^a^a^^ Besides that lasting title, the fruit of the senate 
senate and and pcople's lovc for Trajan, their affection often 
ofTcndw" overflowed, and broke out suddenly in such tender 
Jess arid af. ^nd olcasing acclamatious, as filled the good prince 

ftcUon,and -r. & '^ > & r 

weiidescrv- With joy, auQ crowucd him with glory, rlis suD- 
4fedbyathou-j^^^g were frequently heard to exclaim in his pre- 
sence, 

^ Quod peculiare hujui et proprium am>gantia priorum prm* 
cipum fecit, S« 
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sence, "Happy citizens! Happy emperor! Lo^g^**^^ 
^ may he lead this great and virtuous life ! Long dom^and 
« may he hear our ardent wishes for him !" At* J^J^j-^e. 
which tender expressions Trajan blushed, and shed 
tears of joy ; for he was sensible it was to himself, 
and not to his fortune, that they were meant. 

His third consulship, in particular, entitled him 
eminently to thosejoyful acclamations so pleasing 
to a good prince. The manner in which he accept- 
ed that high post, discharged the functions of it, 
and afterwards laid it down, filled the Romans with 
admiration, and infinite attachment to him. 

When he consented to be made consul a diird 
time, he imitated Nerva's modesty, in bestowing the 
same honour upon two private men, each of whom 
he likewise promoted to a third consulship. He 
made them both his colleagues, his own consulship 
being for four months, and each of theirs for two. 
One of these was Frontinus, or more probably Ta^.H,t. 
Fronto, of whom we have spoken in Nerva's reign ; ""puh!"^*^' 
the other is quite unknown to us. But what we do 
know is, that Trajan chose tliem both in conse- 
quence of the high esteem and consideration they 
liad justly acquired, both from the senate and the 
people. They were of the number of those whom 
the senate appointed commissioners under Nervp, 
to consider of ways and means to lessen the ex- 
penses of the state. Trajan thought it his duty to 
honour those the senate honoured, and to distin- 
guish them according to the respective ranks in 
which that assembly placed them. 

Pliny very justly takes an opportunity from 
thence to praise his prince, andf exhort him still to 
continue in the same road. "Judge of us," says he 
to him, " by the voice of public fame ; fix your 

2 "eye 

* Ad quas ille voces lacrymis ac multo pudore sufiFunditur. 
Agnoscic •enim sentitque sibi, non principi, dici. 2. ^ ' 
t Pcrsta, Caesar, in ista ratioBe ^Fopwiti, talesquc nos ere- 

N dc, 
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" eye on her, and lend her your ear. Listen not 
" to private scandal, the propagators of which lay 
'^ dangerous snares for none more than such as ^ive 
" ear to them. It is safer to depend on the testi- 
" mony of all than on that of any one^ One may 
" deceive, or be deceived, in private and royste* 
" rious conferences; but no one person ever impo^ 
*' sed upon all ; nor has any one been deceived by 
" the united testimonies of all." 

Trajan having resolved to accept the consulships 
thou^t it incumbent oxi him to go through the 
whole ceremonial then observed by candidates. The 
people had still some share in the election of ma- 
gistrates, or at least a show of it. The emperor re- 
paired to the Campus Martins with tiie other can- 
didates, and there waited patiently with them till 
he was chosen. 

To this great instance of moderation Trajan im- 
iiiediately after added . another, still more remark-*- 
able. The moment he was elected, he presented 
himself before the consul who presided at the as- 
isembly, in order to take the same oaths that pri- 
vate men used to do on the like occasion. He stood 
before the consul, who, being seated, dictated to 
him the oath he was to take, and the emperor re- 
peated it word for word^ Consistent with himself 
in all he didj that very day, or the next, when he 
took possession of the consulship, he ascended the 
tribunal for harangues, and there swore to observe 
the laws. He did the same when he laid down his 
office J again appeariiag on the tribunal, so long dis- 
dained by his predecessors, and making oath that 
he had done nothing contrary to the laWs. 

I 

l^e, qualis faixia cnjusque est : htiiic aures, huic oculos intendci 
Ne respexeris clandesttnas existimationes, nullisque magis quam 
audientibus insidianteB susurros. Melius omnibus quam smgulia 
creditur. Singulicnim decipere et decipi posounu Nemo c^maes^ 
heminem omaes ftfeUeruntk %%\ 
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I do not know thait any emperor, either before 
or after Trajan, ever went through the whole of 
this ceremonial. From what he did, it plainly ap-» 
pears, as I before observed, that he looked upon 
the republic as subsisting, and considered himself^ 
not as master^ but only head and chief magistrate 
of it ; and that he was satisfied the plenitude of 
power did not reside in him, but in the body of 
the state. 

We have a farther confirmation of this in the ex* 
pressions he makes use of in his speech to the se-^ 
nate on the first of January. He exhorts them to 
reassume their liberty ; to take care of the empire, 
as of a common good ; and to watch over the pub* 
lie welfare. It was common enough, indeed, for 
the emperors to talk in that style; but in Trajan it 
was thought sincere. 

What was not at all common, nor even practised a. r. bsi, 
before, was the form of the vows he would have 
the republic make for him on the third of January^ 
in consequence of a ci^stom inttituted by Augustus; 
for he himself added to those vows for his prospe-^ 
rity and preservation this exp^s clause : " * Frot 
" vided he governs welly and manages the affairs of 

the republic Jbr the advantage of all.'' This wae 
making himself popular indeed, and, at the samo 
time, expressing a high trust and confidence in him-> 
self, not to desire to live longer than he shoald be 
of service to the republic ; nor to suffer a vow to 
be made but what had for its ol^ect the welfare 
and advantage of every one that made it. . 

The time came on for electing inferior magi- 
strates, such as pretors, ediles, quasstors, &c. tor 
so I think we are to understand Pliny's generalc^ 
pressions, doubtless quite clear and intelligible at 
the time he wrote, though less so now. Those ma- 
gistrates were chosen by plurality of votes in the ^ 

3 senate, 

^ Si Ifcne nffnfub/lcamf ef en nliliiatc mniumi r$K$rk* &f* ^ M> 
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senate, where Trajan presided as consul. An elec- 
tion at which the emperor was present in that qua-* 
lity could not but depend chiefly, and indeed wholly; 
upon his pleasure; but Trajan immediately told the 
candidates, that they were to expect no farther as- 
sistance from their prince, towards obtaining the 
honours they desired, than they should meet with 
the approbation of the senate ; for which august 
body he strongly recommended to them to have 
the same respect and deference as he himself had. 
Nobility of birth had great weight with him in 
the preference he gave one candidate before another. 
Wherever he found any descendants of those an- 
cient families which the Caesars had been so long en- 
deavouring to extirpate, he gave them all the en- 
couragement he could, took a pleasure in . raising 
them, and, from a most laudable principle of disin- 
terestedness, honoured and respected in them an ad- 
vantage which he had not. He likewise paid great 
regard to past services : the strongest recommenda- 
tion a man could have to obtain a higher post from 
him w^as, to have behaved well in a lower. He 
weighed what was s^id by men of honour and pro- 
bity in favour of such as were candidates for any 
offices, and tried all mean^ to discover merit, and to 
reward it; and all this without exerting the autho- 
rity of emperor; acting more like a simple senator, 
and influencing by his example more than by his 
power. Those who had the good fortune to be 
elected with so much honour, thought themselves 
happy without doubt, and were thoroughly satis- 
fied ; but Trajan had the art of discontenting none, 
not even those who miscarried in their suits. *The 
former were rejoiced by success^ the latter cdin- 
forted by hope. 

This 

* Alii cam laetitia, alii cum spe recessemnt. Multis grata- 
landum, nemo consolaiidas fuit. ^9. 
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This was not alL The moment any candidate 
was returned elected for the post he desired, Trajan 
congratulated him with all the kindness and fami- 
liarity of a friend. He descended from his curule 
chair, met and embraced him ; insomuch that the 
emperor and the candidate were for a while upon a 
par : and the senate, who had been witnesses to Do- 
mitian's scornful pride, scarcely vouc^hsafing to hold 
his hand out to be kissed by the first men in the 
state, saw with extasy the wide inequality betwixt 
him that gives and him that receives an office, ba- 
nished and removed.. * The senators could not con- 
tain themselves for joy, but cried out from every 
comer of the house, This makes you still greater^ 
still more august. And so indeed it did : for, as Pliny 
says, " He who has attained the pinnacle of great* 
" ness, can grow greater only by condescending to 
" stoop down. The majesty of his rank is still se- 
cure. No danger needs less to be feared by any 
sovereign, than what arises from condescension 
" and humility." 

Trajan was so little apprehensive of any such dan- 
ger, that he made no difficulty qf naminghimself last 
in the pra3'er f he offered up, according to custom, ^ 

at the opening ©f the assembly for elections. " I 
** beseech the gods, said he, that the several choices 
" now going to be made, may prove beneficial to 
" you, the republic, ^nd myself." Adding to the 
vows, with which that ceremonv wais closed, these 
words, not less remarkable fot their modesty, than 
for the strong idea they convey of his just confidence 

4 in 

* Quod factiim tuum \ cuncto ieaata quam vera acclama* 
tione celebratum est! TantQ major i tanto auguitiorl Nam cut 
nihil ad aagendum fastigiiim siiperest, hie uno modo crescer^ 
potest, si se ipse submittat : securus magnitudinis suae. Ncqi^ 
enim ab ullo pericnlo fortuna prlncipum longius abest, quaoft 
humilitatis. 71 • , 

f Preeatus es, ut ilia ipsa ordinatio comitiorum Icm nc fi\, 
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in his o\vn virtue : " * May the gods so far hear 
^^ and grant my request, as I shall continue to merit 
" your esteem." 

The senate answered these kind wishes \yith ac- 
clamations of joy and tenderness f. "Happy prince f 
" cried they ; doubt not your being for ever loved 
" by us. Believe us wlien we say it: beljeve your 
" own virtues when they tell you so. How great 
" is our happiness ! May the gods love us ; may. 
" they love our prince as much as our prince 
" loves us r 

These kind of acclamations had long been used» 
ir$i.ijL as I have elsewhere observed ; but, in general, tbey 
were only empty words, extorted by the circum- 
stances of things, and no way flowing from the 
heart ; accordingly, no care was taken to^ record 
them ; they died instantly. Those with which the 
most sincere affection of his subjec ts honoured Tra- 
jan, deserved to be treated \yith more respect. The 
senate, after obtaining the prince's leave with great 
difficulty, ordered them to be inscribed pn plates of 
brass, to be a standing monument and motive of 
emulation for succeeding emperors, ajid a lesson to 
teach them to distinguish between the language of 
the heart and flattery. 

Trajan wasstill the same in his discharge of every 
other part of the functions of consul, none of which 
he thought beneath him, but fulfilled them all with-^ 
as much care and attention as if he had been nothing 
more than consul. He presided in all deliberations 
of the senate; was regularly at his tribunal, where 
he administered justice to all that came ; never inter- 
fered in what was thebusinessof another magistrate, 
but let every one enjoy his full rights and preroga- 
tives. 

* Ut Ua prectbui tuts Dil annuerenif & ju^cium nostntm mereri 
perseverasses* Ibid. 

\ tefeiicem /  Crede notisiereJk tsih " 

Precati bumus, ut sU te amarent Diif quemadmodum iu not ; 
n99 ik amareni Diip qwmodo /s.-— »0 nosftlicet / 74. 
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tives- The pretors bad alwayaf been treate<l as col- 
leagues of the consuls. Trajan, whilst consul, called 
them his colleagues, laying aside entirely the dignity 
of emperor, which raised him so far above them. 

The affair of Marius Priscus, which came on in The affair 
the month of January, proved Trajan's care and pa- phsc^"* 
tience in the discharge of the functions of consul u"aSi>^' 
Priscus, being proconsul of Africa, had plundered 76! 
that province. He owned the fact, and readily 
submitted to the penalty of tlie law, which was, to 
restore what h^had unjustly taken. But that was 
not his only crime. Avarice bad made him cruel ; 
he had taken money to condemn the innocent. 
This last offence was so atrocious, that complaint 
was made against him to the senate. Pliny and 
Tacitus pleaded for the Africans. The trial lasted 
three days, and each sitting held till night. Trajau 
was present all the while, and never once complained 
of the length of time, nor interposed his authority 
in the least to influence the judgment of any one, 
or prevent a full examination. Ills care and regard 
for Pimv were remarkable on this occasion. Pliny 
having been obliged to speak five hours together 
with great warmth, theemperor, fearing lest such fa- 
tigue might hurt so tender a constitution as his was, 
sent several times to him, during the course of the 
pleadings, to desire he would take care of himself. 
VThe result was, that Priscus was banished ; the se- 
verest punishment the Roman laws inflicted. He 
saved, however, part of his ill-got riches* and took 
it with him to his place of exile. There, as the sa- 
tirist expresses it, he enjoyed the heavens incensed 
against him^ living jovially, and spending away; 
while the' province, m whose favour the cause was 

judged. 
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Jiulicio, (quid enim salvis mfamia nummis ?) 
Exol ab octava Marius bibit, et fruitur Diia 
Iratis : at tu Tictrix Provincla ploras. 

Juven* Sat. L 
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judged, received neither r^compence nor conso- 
lation. 
ifQaS Another affair of the same nature, in which Pliny 
pfij^'jp. was again employed to right a province injured by 
the proconsul, happened about this time. Caecilius 
Classicus, by birth an African, had treated Boetica 
just as Marius Priscus, who was born in Boetica, 
had treated the Africans. Pliny, who had been 
concerned for that province before against Baebius 
Massa, thought he could not well refuse his assist- 
ance again when requested. Classicufli died, or killed 
himself, before his trial could be ended ; so that all 
Pliny could do, was to obtain a forfeiture of part 
of his estate in favour of the injured Boeticans. His 
next step was to attack the proconsul's confederates 
and associates in iniquity. They were numerous, 
and alleged, in their defence, the necessity they were 
under of obeying the Roman magistrate who go- 
verned them. Their plea was deemed insufficient, 
and they were sentenced to penalties proportioned 
to the nature and degree of their several offences. 
Classicus's wife and daughter were likewise accused 
by the province, as accomplices with him. Tiie 
suspicions against the wife were strong, but as no- 
thiug could be proved, she was acquitted. As to 
the daughter, Pliny himself, thinking her innocent, 
declared he would not molest her, nor be concerned 
in any unjust prosecution of her. 

It was by the special appointment ©f the senate 
that he was concerned against Priscus and Classi- 
cus ; and the sentences pronounced against them 
are full of encomiums on the zeal, abilities, and 
integrity of the senate's advocate. 
Pliny's con- PHuy was cousul the very year in which he plead- 
Tanf ^k ^ ed Jhese two great causes. He held the consulship 
£/i». /'an.* during the months of September and October, and 
had for coUeascue Tertullus Cornutus, whom he of- 
ten speaks of jn his letters, his old friend, partner 
of th^ dangers he was exposed to from Domitian's 

tyranny, 
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tyranny, and likewise his associate in the office of 
keeper or intendant of the public treasury* It was 
a great satisfaction to them both to be again uni* 
ted in the exercise 'of the highest magistracy of 
Rome. Each thought himself particularly obliged 
for the choice made both of himself and his col- 
league; and Trajan crowned the whoIe» by bestow- 
ing on them both the praises they deserved. 

It was during his consulship that Pliny pronoun- 
ced that famous panegyric, out of which 1 have ta- 
ken almost all I have hitherto said of Trajan. 
.Though it be an encomium only, and Qot an his- 
torical monument, I thought I might venture bold- 
ly to make use of it, esj)ecially as the account 
which history gives us of that emperor agrees 
pretty nearly with what Pliny says. 

By the arrangement oPPliny's letters, one would j^^* 
be apt to think it was about this time that one of an^accient 
the ancient pretors was barbarously murdered by his Jered^b?^ 
own slaves. His name was Largius Macsedo. He ^ay^"- 
was the son of a freeman, but a hard and merciless jiLit' 
master, who, far from considering, * when he saw 
his slaves, what his father had once been, and using 
them somewhat the more gently on that account, 
seemed, on the contrary, disposed to treat them with 
the more barbarity. They resolved to be revenged; 
and, accordingly, several of them joining attacked 
him as he was bathing, gave him several blows, 
and left him for dead on the floor. Life was, how- 
ever, not quite extinct in him ; and some other 
slaves, more faithful and affectionate, coming to 
his assistance, and giving him proper help, he re- 
covered so far as to live to see his assassins receive 
their deserts. There seems to have been no thought 
of putting in execution, on this occasion, that dread- 
ful law by which every slave, living under the same 

roof 

* Superbus domiaus et saevus^ et <}ui servisse patrcm luum pa^^ 
rum, imo nimium meroiaisset. P/in, 
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roof where the master was killedi was doomed to 
die ; and, indeed, it ^y^ould have been excesstvdy 
unjust, especially in the case of Macaedo. 
Besinning Traiau's third consulship was the era of the first 
elevation, Tise Of Adrian, who was afterwards emperor. It was 
mgc^^^ttr at that time that he married JuHa Sabina, the em* 
wir^^l peror s grand-niece and next heiress. 
niece. Scvcral ties united him to Trajan before that* 

spa^, AJr. jj^ ^^^ j^Qj^ j^ Rome, but his family came origi- 
nally from Italica, the prince's native country. His 
grandfather, Marcellinus, was the first senator of 
his family ; his father, iBlius Adrianus Afer, never 
rose higher than the post of pre tor. Afer was cou- 
sin-german to Trajan, whom he named by his will 
guardian to his son, then ten years old, together 
with Caelius Tatianus, a Roman knight. At the 
time when Trajan was adopted by Nerva, Adrian 
served as tribune in the army in Lower Mossia, and 
was deputed by that army to congratulate his cousin 
and guardian on his adoption and future prospect; 
of the empire. He arrived, had a post given him 
in the army on the Rhine by the new Caesar ; and 
when Nerva died, was the first that carried Trajan, 
then in Lower Germany, the news of his death, 
and the first that saluted him emperor. It was not 
without difficulty that he gained that advantage, 
but his activity got the better of all obstacles. His 
brother-in-law, Servanus, who had the same views, 
traversed and delayed his journey, and managed so 
that his chaise bro^e down in the middle of the 
road. Adrian continued his journey on foot, and 
arrived before his brother-in-law's messenger. 

This extraordinary zeal in Adrian shows what his 
views were even then ; nor were they badly found* 
ed, Trajan having no child, but his expensive way 
of life, and the debts he contracted, prejudiced 
Trajan against him, though, indeed, he had no great 
inclination to love him on any account, doubtless 
|»ecause he saw, amidst all his good qualities, the 

9eed9 
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seeds of vices ready to spring up and prove dan- 
gerous. What was laudable in Adrian was no great 
recommendation of him to Trajan. Adrian was 
born with a strong turn to study and learning, every 
branch of which he had some knowledge of. He 
was.eU>qu€nt both in Greek and Latin, and a pro- 
ficient in the study of philosophy and the law* 
l^'rajan, who was himself a man of no learning, saw 
no great merit in Adrian's quaUfications in tliat re- 
spect. Adrian s taste for the arts and sciences na- 
turally disposed him to love peace ; and it plainly, 
appeared by his conduct duringhis whole reign, that 
he was more anxious how to goverh well, than how 
to extend the boundaries of the empire. Trajan 
was fond of war; trophies and victories were his su- 
preme delight. But, above all, Adrian's capricious 
levity of mind, his envious and suspicious temper, 
the jealousy with which he saw merit, in another, 
could not but be very disagreeable to a man of Tra- 
jan's magnanimity and openness of soul. Adrian 
was too quick-sighted not to perceive that the em- 
peror was displeased at him ; whereupon he applied 
to the empress Plotina, who had a great ascendant 
over her husband Trajan, paid his court to her, and 
gained her friendship to that diegree, that many 
would have it she sacrificed her virtue to him. Dion 
Cassius is positive she did. However that may be, 
it certainly was Plotina who, with the help of Lici- spait. 
nius Sura, made Trajan, almost whether he would 
or not, give his grand-niece Sabina in marriage to 
\drian. Sabina was the daughter of Matidia, who 
was the daughter of Marciana, Trajan's sister. 

The senate was so well pleased with Trajan's be- Trajan't 
haviour in his third consulship, that it was unani- suUhip.*^*' 
inously agreed to prds him to accept a fourth. ^^/^^^ 
The prince yielded to their entreaties, and had for n^'^ 
colleague Articuleius Psetus. 

He appointed Adrian his quaestor this year. The Adrian ap« 
office of emperor's quaestor was to speak for the ^'^'■^ '^* 

prince^ 
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aSsTor.* pfii^CGj and read his speeches to the senate. A* 
s/^aru ' drian was laughed at for his provincial accent and 
rustic pronunciation. At the age of fifteen, being 
desirous to see his family and country, he went to 
Spain, where he staid several years, and contracted 
the country way of speech. Besides, he had not at 
that time applied himself much either to Greek or 
Latin erudition. The mortification he met with 
in his first attempt to act as quaestor, made him 
sensible of the necessity of studying Latin elo- 
quence ; he did so, and succeeded so well that he 
became the greatest orator of his time. 

At the expiration of his quasstorship he was ap- 

])ointed to digest the senate's deliberations ; but 

soon left that employment to follow Trajan to the 

war against the Dacians. 

War with The reader may remember how that nation^ with 

^^cians. ji^gjj. Icing Decebalus at their head, madeDomitian 

tremble, and think himself happy that be could pur- 
chase peace at the expense of a tribute ; though, 
as vain as he was cowardly, he made at the same 
time a show of triumphing over those who^ in 
fact had just prescribed laws to him. The Dacians, 
on their side, proud of the advantage they had 
gained, increased their forces, and insulted the Ro- 
mans. Both Trajan and Decebalus seem to have 
cot^tributed towards the rupture of the treaty be- 
tween them, and to have been equally disposed to 
infringe it r the one because he thought it unbe- 
coming the majesty of empire to pay a tribute, and 
the other by laying too great a stress upon it. 

All we know of Trajan's exploits in this war, is 
what may be collected from the bad abridgments 
we have of Dion Cassius. We can only say that he 
gained asignal victory at thel^eginning of the cam- 
paign, and destroyed the enemy's army at the ex- 
pense of great losses on both sides. Numbers of 
Romans were killed, and many more wounded. 
Trajan behaved on that occasion with his wonted 

good-* 
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geodness, giving up his own wardrobe to make 
bandages for the wounded, and burying the dead 
with the utmost decency and care ; besides which, 
he ordered an annual sacrifice in commemoration 
of them. 

Trajan pursued bis victory. He divided his army 
into three bodies, one of which he commanded in 
person, and gave the two others to Lusius Quietus, 
a Mauritanian nobleman, of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak farther hereafter, and to Maxi- 
inug. He drove Decebalus from place to place, 
forced several castles on the tops of high moun* 
tains, and penetrated to the capital of the Dacians, 
Zarmisegethusa, then a considerable city, the ruins 
of which form the town now called Varhel in 
Transylvania. 

Decebalus was alarmed at the very first steps he Their king 
saw Trajan take. He was too good a warrior not p^^ce^Ind 
to see at once that the Romans, commanded by Tra- ^^j^^n'^*; 
jan, were different men from those he had worsted hardteriM. 
when beaded by Domitian, and that they had again 
resumed their invincible valour and irresistible su- 
-l^eriority. The battle in which he was defeated con- 
firmed his alarms, and he made overtures of peace. 
To that end he desired an interview with Trajan, 
hut that was refused, and Licinius Sura and Clau- 
dius Livianus, the pretorian prefect, were sent to 
treat with him. Decebalus, thinking it beneath him 
to enter into conference with any officers of the 
emperor, or not daring to trust them, sent on his 
side some of the principal men of his court to Tra- 
jan. Nothing was concluded. But when he found 
how closely the Romans pressed him, that his for- 
tresses were gone,, himself on the point of being 
besieged in his capital, and his sister taken pri- 
soner by Maximus, he resolved to submit and make 
}iis peace at any rate. 

Accordingly he agreed to the hardest terms that 
CQuld be, stipulating to deliver up his arms, en- 
gine* 
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gines of war, engineers, and all the deserters tfeat 
were in his army ; promiainst that no more should 
fie received or harboured, .that his fortresses should 
be demolished, his conquests reUnquished, and that 
he would know no friends or enemies, but such as 
were so to the Romans. These articles being settled, 
l>e was permitted to appear before Trajan. When 
introduced to his presence, he prostrated himself on 
the ground, laid down his arms to show that he 
owned himself conquered, promised faithfully to 
keep his engagements, and, which to nie seems 
very remarkable, to send ambassadors to the senate 
to have the treaty confirmed and ratified. Those 
ambassadors, however, did not go to Rome till Trar 
jan (lid, after putting a garrison in Zarmisegethusa, 
and in other the most important posts in Dacia. 

When introduced to thesenate, they went through 

the same iiumiliating ceremonial as their king had 

done before Trajan. Laying down their arms, they 

stood in the posture of supplicants, waiting their 

doom from the mouths of their conquerors. The 

senate pardoned them, and ratified the treaty, 

Trajan'8 Trajan triufuphed for his victory, and took the 

SSrSo/^. . surname of Dacicus Philostratus tells a ridicu- 

^""^* lous story, of a piece, indeed, with the rest of his 

writings, relating to this triumph. He says, the 

emperor had with him, in his triumphal car, the 

sophist Dion Chrysostomus, and that he/requently 

turned round to him in the course of the ceremony, 

and addressed him with this ^pretty expression: 

" I do not knoxv what you may think ; but I love 

"you as. dearly as I do myself.^ So absurd a 

fable needs no comment. 

tJombatsof Trajau's triumph was followed by shows and 

lantorarmes f^Hsts. He iJ^avc combats of gladrators, in which he 

^-instated. |^j]^ great delijijht,. as a kind of representation 

piin.Pan, of War, his darling passion. He recalled the pan«» 

tomimes too, and utin^iiutd them to play again to 

the 
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the great satisfaction of the Roman populace, who 
knew not what to do without them, and repented 
their having desired theii* expulsion. Dion Cassius 
adds, that even Trajan himself was fond of th^m : 
and indeed it must be ov^ned, that, perfect as he was^ 
as a prince^ he was not without his foibles as a man. , 
History goes further yet, and charges him with 
crimes contrary to nature. Of that kind was, ac- 
cording to Dion Cassius, his attachment to Pyladei , 
the pantomime, which, says that author, was thereat 
motive of his re*instating a set of people so late- 
ly and so justly proscribed by hisi own command. 

I place, as M. D. Titlemont does, Trajan's vic- 
tory over the Dacians in the year of his fourth 
consulship, and his triumph either in that or the 
next year, when Licinius Sura, and one Suranus; 
little known in history, were consuls. 

The^ peace concluded wifth the Dacians lasted two Two yeati 
years, during which Dion Cassius says nothing re- &.%. 
markable of Trajan, but only tells us that he ap- J^" *^f?o^- 
plied himself assiduously to the home governmefit ^Jf^*"^?^- 
of the state, and thought it his duty to examine in- andss*. * 
to and judge all matters of complaint that were 
laid before him. I^liny's epistles, however, inform 
us further, foif which rea^n I will borrow a feW 
facts from them. 

Froritinus, a man respected irt his own times; Fromifius'a 
honoured fof the dignity with which he he;ld seve- ^^ciiarac- 
ral high posts, and fxow esteemed and valued for the ^^l^^. 
works' he left behind him, died in the year of Sura's i*//". i/^ 
consulship^ or the year before. I have spoken of ^^•*' 
his being pretor in the beginning of Vespasian's 
reign ; and doubtless it was by that etnperor that he 
was promoted to the consulship, and sent to com- 
mand in Britain, where Tacitus commends his ex- 
ploits. Nerva made him superintendent of the?*^.^^^^. 
aqueducts of Rome, a post given to none but men ^]rontin,tu 
of the first distinction. Frontinus was a man ofA^^'^' 
sound sense and judgment, ever carcfid to do his 

Vol. VII. * F duty 
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duty well, and glad to be able to add reading and* 
study to experience. To that disposition of hi^ 
we owe his writings, which -consist chiefly of af 
collection of various stratagems of war, and nae- 
moirs relating to the aqueducts of Rome, He 
tells us so himself ^in his short preface to the last 
of those treatises. " The emperor Nerva," says he, 
" having appointed me superintendent of the aque- 
^' ducts of Rome, I thought* it ought to be my 
" first care to inform myself of what related to my 
" office; for the proper foundation of every admi- 
" nistration must be a thorough knowledge of what 
" is fit to be done or let alone. In eftect, can any 
" thing be more shameful for a man of sense, or 
** more unpardonable in him, than to be directed 
" how to do his duty by those that are under him ? 
" Their ministry is^ necessary without tdoubt; but 
" then they ought to be made use of aj' helps only, 
•" and instruments under- th^ guidance of their 
"chief" 
PKrfysuc-^ Pliny praises Frontinns's probity,- and ranks him 
Sc*d^gn?ty" among the most valuable men in Rome. He sue-* 
of augur, ceeded him in the dignity of augur, which Traian 
1^/^. 8. gave him. 

The office of angur was the highest rank in the 
priesthood to which any senator could be raised; 
Pliny was congratulated upon it by a friend, who in- 
sisted strongly on the similitude this new promotion 
made between him and Cicero, who had also been 
augur. Pliny 'sanswer to this^omplimentis very gen- 
teel and modest, "f May the gods/* sayshe, "grant 

" that 

* Primtim ae potissimum existiixib .... ifpsse quod suscepi. 
Neque enim uUum omniff actfis certius fun^Jamentum crediderim 
quam quae facicnda, qciasque vitanda sint, posse decernere. Nam 
quid viro tarn indeeorum et intolerabile, quam delegatum offi- 
cium ex adjutorum agere prseceptis f , . , q,uorum etsi necessa- 
rise partes suiity t!rt itaanus quaodam et xnstruroentttm agentis essf 
debent. 

f Utinatxiy nt GttCefdotittm idem; et consolatutti multo elfiam 
junior quam ille, sum conseca|;u8| ita senex saltcQi ingeniuin cjua 
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that as I hav^ equalled him in the honours of the ^ 

pries thoold and consulship, before the age at which 
" he attained thenri, I may also eqlial the sublime 
" reach of his genius when I grow more advanced 
in years ! Whiat is in the power of maa has been 
granted to me as well as to many others ; but to 
" attain the divitie talent that distinguished him/ 
is a task too ardilous ; it were presuniptibti even 
to hope it ; that must be the gift of Heaven.^ 
Affairs that freqiiently occasioned great distur- Thcawtoni 
bances iii the times of the republic, were decided magilSSS 
with case and quiet under the government of on6 jjj^jjjf;^ 
man. The custom of electing by ballot is' an in- bythcK- 
stance of it The reader may cotisirlt M. Rollin s 'r^riii. 
history as to ancient tilmes. What was settled and ^"^^^jj^; 
Concluded in Pliny's titne, in respect to' that, was^ 25. 
according to his account, as follows : 

FroiA the time pf reserv^iiig the election of ma- 
gistrates' tb the senate, they were chosen viva voce^ 
and matters were for a while conducted with be- 
coming order and diecency. Each candidate was 
called upon by name. The person called stood up, 
and set forth in few words what his pretensions were, 
and on what foiiiided ; he then gave anf account of 
his wholfe life; produced the testimonialls of the ge- 
nerals he had served undef, arid' of his superior ma- 
gistrates in case he had been questor; and last of all 
s^id who vvere the people iii authority that interested 
theniselves" for liiiii. They, when named, stood up, 
ahdy with a becoming gravity, >^oi(l of all emphasis^ 
ahd urgent .solifcitati6n', plainly said what good qua- 
lities they knew in their friend the candidate, arid 
what were their reasons for recommending him. If 
a candidate hd&mij thing to reproach a competitor 

k with/ 



aliqua ex parte asseq^ui posum ! Sed nimirum quse sunt in mainr 
hemmunl, ea et mihi et multifi aliis cont'igerunt ; illuJ ▼er6 ut 
adiptsci arduum ^ic et sperare nimium est, quod dan non nm 
a Dils potest. P/in. Ef. IF. 8. 
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with, either as to his birth or his conduct, he dM 
it modestly and without invectives. The senate 
heard what every one had to say, and afterwards 
made their choice at leisure* 

In Pliny's time, this fine order was quite subvert- 
ed. The meetings of the senate for elections were, 
if possible, more riotous than those of the people ; 
none sat still ; none held their tongues when they 
ought, or spoke when they should. A noise and 
clamour was heard on all sides ; solicitors advanced 
in crowds to the middle of the hall with their 
candidates, formed different bodies there, and crea- 
ted a general uproar and confusion. The senators^ 
sensible of the inconvenience of such proceedings, 
unanimously agreed, either towards the end of 
Trajan's third consulship, or the beginning of the 
year following, to petition that, for the future, elec- 
tions should be made by ballot. The succes3 was 
answerable to the good intent of this new regula- 
tion ; men of honour and real worth were chosen, 
and every one had room to be content and satis- 
fied. 

As all things have their inconveniences as well 
as their conveniences, Pliny, even then, was ap- 
prehensive of the ill use that might be made of that 
private way of voting. "'^ I would not answer for 
** it," says he in a letter to one of his friends, " but 
" that bare-faced impudence may by and by creep 
" into this silent method of proceeding; for, how 
"few are there that respect the laws of honour and 

honesty in private, so much as they do when 

they know that the eyes of the public are fixed 
" upon themPMostmenfeargettinga bad character, 
" but few are afraid of having a bad conscience." 
What he foresaw happened. At the very next 

election, 



* Est peiYcuIam, nc tacitis suffragiis impudcQtia irrepat. Nam 
quoto cuique eadem hoqestatis cura secreto, quae palam i Mttlti 
famam, conscicntiam pauci verentur. P/m. ///• 20* 
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election^ several of the biallots were filled with no* 
thing but jokesy puns, and downright puerilities. 
^* * Such," says Pliny, " is the inconsiderate folly 
" and rashness of those bad minds that try to de- 
^' ceive themselves by saying, fFho will know it ?" 
The senate expressed the highest dislike of so un- 
becoming a behaviour, and was greatly incensed at 
it ;'but, as the authors of it could not be found out, 
all that good men could do was to lament the hard- 
ship of the times, in which the evils were stronger 
than any remedy that could be applied. 

Another great abuse prevailed among those that ^^^^, 
were candidates for offices and employments. They pun, ylf. 
sent presents, gav€ entertainments, and even depo- ^^* 
sited sums of money in the hands of a third per- 
son to be paid in case of success, or returned. Com- 
plaints were made of it to the senate, who directed 
the consuls to remonstrate to the emperor the con- 
sequence of those disorders, and beseech him to in- 
terpose his authority. He did so, -and issued a de- 
x^IaratioD, in consequence of which the candidates 
were obliged to behave with more circumspection. 

hy the same law it was enacted, that none should candidate* 
be qualified to stand for any post or office, who had obliged"* 
not one third at least of what they were worth in csmcBiS^ 
lands or houses in Italy. Trajan very justly thought ^^i- 
it wrong that any should aspire to be a magistrate 
in Rome, who, for want of possessions in the coun- 
try, might be induced to look upon Italy only as 
a place of passage. 

It was but lately that the ancient ordinances, by Revival of 
which advocates were forbid to receive either mo- ordin^nc^s^ 
ney or presents from their clients, had been renewed; ^^^l^i 
for such was the purport of the law Cincia passed to were to . e 
wards the end ofthe second Punic war. Thislawwas anyWr 
revived and enforced about the beginning of Ner- ctour ' 
va's reign : but greediness after-money still got the 

3 better 

* Tantum licentix pravis ingeniis adjicit ilia ^ducia, ^is 
seta? P/w. /^t^^. 
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)better of all obstacles, and grew to such an height 
as gave the pretor Licinius Nepos, a man of firm-- 
ness atid resolution, an opportunity of showing hiij 
zeal at the time I am speaking of. Pliny tells us, in 
three of his letters, what were the steps the pretor 
took; but on the whole his account is obscure, nor 
Would the particular circumstances, if we knew 
them all, be in teres ting to us. I shall only observe, 
that both the prince's and the senate's authority 
intervened inNerva's plan of reformation ; and that 

riu r. 4, we find in Pliny the heads of a resolution of the 
' • " ' senate, whereby not only advocates, but, which to 
me seems singular, their clients too, were obliged 
to swear, the one that they had not given, and the 
Others that they had not received, any fee or re- 
ward. Every one that had a suit to commence was 
obliged to take that oath before his plea could be 
admitted. 

Pliny, who not only never entered into any pe- 
cuniary agreement With his clients, but never would 
receive the smallest token of acknowledgment from 
them, was pleased to see the law he had prescribed 
himself become general. He received compliments 
on the occasion from every quarter; some told him 
jokingly that he was a wizard ; others, that this 
new regulation would put a stop to his avarice and 
rapine. The distinction he enjoyed could not but 
be highly pleasing, and indeed*^it mtist be oxVned 
he deserved it well. 

Trajan's In the year of Rome 854, Trajan entered on a 

fhi|*'**°'^" fifth consulship with Maximus, whose second it was. 

A. R. 854. 'pi^jg Maximus seems to be the same that stifled the 
rebellion of L. Antonius in Domitian's reign, and 
afterwards had a coinmand of importance, in which 
he distinguished hims^lt^ in Trajan's war agairistDe- 
cebalus. The year of Trajan's fifth consulship was 
again a year of peacffe, and he continued to make 
the Romans love his government by repeated acts 
'• * of 
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of equity and goodness. The following is an in^ 
stance of his zeal and readiness to confound ca- 
lumny, and protect injured innocence. 

Lustricus Bruttianus took with him into the pro* sundry af- 
vince of which he was governor one Montanus At- byT^fS* 
ticinusy on the footing of a friend, and employed ^^ft^^Md 
bim there on several occasions. He soon had cause penetration. 
to repent it : tlie man he placed his confidence in ^''''^*^^' 
proved so arrant a villain, so capable of any crime^ 
that Bruttianus tliought it incumbent on him to in^ 
form the emperor of it, and accordingly he wrote 
to Trajan. Atticinus was so vexed and terrified, 
that, to be revenged, he himself accused Bruttiar 
Dus, apd artfully getting hold of the magistrate's 
registers, tore several^ leaves out of them, and then 
produced them in court, mutilated as they were, 
iai support of what he alleged against the accused. 
The affair was laid before Trajan, and Pliny was 
one of the judges^ Each of the two partiei^ pleaded 
his own cause, article by article, in a summary way ; 
and Bruttianus, who knew himself innocent, not on- 
ly refuted his adversary's charge, but laid open all 
his crimes, and proved what he said. Trajan, who 
vranted only to be set right, saw immediately on 
which side the truth was, and ordered sentence to 
be pronounced against the accuser, who accordingly 
was banished. Bruttianus was acquitted, and re« 
ceived the highest commendatioij$ for his intcgrir 
ty and good conduct. ; - 

Trajan thought it his duty to administer justice 
in person, and not to suspend the discharge of that 
important part of government, even whilst he was 
in the country, retired to any of his seats. Pliny, p//„.,^. 
who spent three days with him at Gentum-Cellae,* T^j^^Jj - 
gives an account of three affairs, each of which ycabia. 
took up a whole day. 

The first related to that most illustrious citizen of 
Ephesus, Claudius Aristo, a man of great magnifi- 
cence and generosity, and extremely popular, but 

"4 "^ without 
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without the least tincture of ambition. Numbers 
envied the splendour in which he lived, and one 
of them was base enough to accuse him falsely, 
and endeavour to be his ruin. Aristo was acquit* 
ted, and his enemies punished. 

The next day a cause for adultery came on to b^ 
tried. Galitta, the wife of a tribune of the soldiers, 
who was at that very time in expectation of prefer- 
ment, forfeited her own and her husband'i^ honour 
by a criminal commerce with a centurion. The 
husband made his complaint to the commanding- 
officer of thparmy he was in, and the officer wrote 
to the emperor. Trajan immediately broke the 
centurion, and banished him. The next thing to be 
done was to prosecute the wife ; but the husband, 
pacified by her arts, seemed disposed to drop his 
jsuit; nay, he went so far as tp live with her, after 
all the noise he had made, as if all he wanted had 
been to get rid of a rival. He was obliged, however, 
to prosecute the suit be had begun, and Galitta, to 
the sorrow of her accuser, was condemned to suf- 
fer the penaiHes of Augustus's law against adultery. 
As this affair was not of a nature to be judged by 
the emperor, and what made him take cognisance 
of it was, the station of life of the parties concern- 
ed, he took particular care, when he pronounced sen? 
tence, to explain that circumstance, and to repeat 
several times that they were officers of the army, 
that none might think the course of justice inter- 
rupted, or that he had any thoughts of setting up 
forjudge in every cause. ' 

/ An affair that had been long depending, and in 
which the emperor'^ freedman Eiirythmus was a 
party concerned, came on the third day. The dis- 
j)ute was about a codicil to a will, suspected to be 
forged ; on which .account the testator s heirs had 
]brought their action against Eury thmus and a Ro- 
man knight called Sempronius Senecio. At first all 
^he heirs instituted themselves joint parties j but i^ 
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a little time, several of them desired leave to drop 
their prosecutions, as if out of respect for the empe- 
ror's freedman ; upon which Trajan, addressing him- 
self to them, nobly said, ^' Why drop your prosecu- 
** tions? My freedman is not Folycletes, nor am I 
** Nero." Notwithstanding that, only two of the 
heirs appeared in court the day their cause was to be 
judged, and they desired that all who were jointly 
concerned with them in the event should be obli- 
ged to join them, or that they themselves might 
have leave to decline all further proceedings. The 
advocate that pleaded forSempronius and Euryth- 
mus opposed their demand, saying, it would re^ 
fleet dishonour on his clients if granted. '* It is not 
" that which concerns me,"interrupted Trajan has- 
tily ; " I might myself be suspected of favouring in- 
"justice.'' Then, addressing himself to the judges, 
he added, " Consider what we had best do. It 
seems to me as if those people want to com- 
plain of their not being at liberty to prosecute 
" their right,** It was resolyed, that all the heirs 
should prosecute, or make known their reasons why 
they did not, that every one might judge how far 
they were just; or, in default, be subject to the pe- 
nalties, awarded against calumniators. Such was 
Trajan's delicacy in matters where his reputation 
was concerned. He was unwilling there should be 
iBven the least suspicion of its being possible for him 
to swerve from the strictest rules of justice. 

Such was the manner in which the day-time was Trajan's 
spent at Centum-Cellagj. In the evening, the com- ^dra/ag- 
pany supped together, the prince pever failing to *p^*"^ 
invite all the great men of his court. The table was 
modestly, not sumptuously, spread. Trajan treated 
his guests with music and a play, or some sprightly 
entertaining conversation, which did not end till 
pretty late at night. On the last day of the emperor's 
^tay therp, he sent presentsofhospitality toall that 

had 
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had home him company thither, as was usual 
among friends. 
f^^^^^' He was at that time engaged in a work at Cen- 
tum-Cellae jof great service to the public. He made 
a harbour there which he called after his own name, 
and is the present port of CivitaVecchia, where the 
pope keeps his gadlies. .Trajan formed the havei^ 
by building two piers out into the sea, and, in the 
space between them, a mole or little island, by 
which the violence of the waves was broken, an4 
the ships in the basin within siecured from stormi^ 
and bad weather. 
c^^^^ He afterwards built, likewise at his own expense, 
riuem.rraj. a havcu at Ancona, on the Adriatic sea, to make 
,j!^t.£xfi. Italy accessible on all sides with ease and conve- 
^ar/ii^ nience. The monument that was erected to his 
/. 2^5. ' ijieijaory by the senate and the Roman people, as a 
token of their gratitude for that favour, is still to 
be seen there. The inscription says it was in the 
nineteenth year of Trajan's reign, which we reckon 
the 867th of Romp. : . 

PKny 8cte Jt ^^ras soou after Pliny's lourney to Centum-Cellae 
government that^ accordmg tp IVJ. de iillemont, he set out tor 
SndSthy- Pontus and Bithynia. Trajan gave him the govern- 
'^ ment of those two provinces as his lieutenant, toge- 

ther with the rank of proprctor and the power of 
consul. Bithynia was one of the people's provinces, 
and as such had always been used tp be governed 
by proponsuls drawn by lot. But Trajan himself, in 
one of his letters to Pliny, tells him, so many al>uses 
had crept in as required a thorough reformatio^. 
f^^'^P' The Bithynians had very lately accused, and prpse- 
f^i.s, 1^13, cuted for concussion, two of their proconsuls, Julius 
yji. 6. tf passus and Rufus Varenus. It was probably for 
that reason that Trajan was desirous to take that 
province into his own hands, at least for a time, and 
that he pitched on Pliny as a fit person to set mat-i 
ters there to rights, 

Pliny 
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Pliny entered on his government the seventeenth p/w. <^./^- 
of September, and remained in it about eighteen 
months. We have his letters during that time to 
•Trajan, and the emperor's answers to them. We 
£nd by them that Trajan suffered himself to be 
called PominCy Lord, which Augustus never would: 
But the times were altered, and custom prevaili^d. 

What is most remarkable in the epistolary cojT' 
respondence between Pliny and Trajan is, on one 
side, the magistrate's care and caution to consult 
his sovereign in all affairs that could admit of the 
least doubt; and, on the other, the dignity, justice, 
and sound sense of Trajan's answers, together with 
the marks of affection he bestows on Plipy as his 
friend. But, above all, nothing is ippre interesting 
to us than Pliny's famous letter concerning the 
Christians of those day 9* Though it is to be met 
with every wherp, I think it too esseptial a part of 
a work like this to be omitted. I shajl therefore 
transcribe it at length, with Trajan's answer to it. 
Pliny writes as follows to the emperor ; 

" It is my constant custom, my lord, to consult piiny'siet. 
" yon whenever I am in doubt how to act ; for who jS*<^^"^ 
" can be more proper to direct me right, or supply ^g^f^^ 
" the deficiency of my ignorance? \ neyer yet was FUn^x.^. 
f* called upon, either to commenpe a prosecution 
f* against Christians, or to judge any cause relating 
" to them, and consequently cannot say what, in 
f* those matters, deserves punishment, nor how far 
*^ that punishment, or my perquisitions after them, 
f* ought to be extended. I have therefore been at 
" a loss what to determine on many heads ; whether 
f^ it be proper to make any distinction of ageis, or 
^' to treat young and old alike; whether repentance 
" ought not to plead for pardon in favour of such 
" as having been Christians cease to be so ; whe- 
^* ther the bare name of Christian is to be punished, 
** when no cjime can be laid to the charge of tlve 

** man 
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'^ man who professes that belief; or the crimes te^ 

'f gether witn the name. My conduct with regard 

to such as have been brought before me, charged 

with being Christians, has hitherto been as fol- 

** lows. I have asked them whether they were 

^^ Christians. On their confessing that they were, 

^' I have put the same questi^lp to them a second 

^^ and a third time, threatening them with death. On 

^' their persisf;ing in it, I have ordered them for exe- 

^^ cution. For, without examining whether their 

** confession implied any real guilt or not, J never 

" doubted but that their perverse obstinacy deserved 

to be punished. Among those whose frenzy has 

been carried to that pitch, I have met with 

'^ some who are citizens of Rome. Those I have set 

^ apart to be sent thither. By following these af- 

** fairs so closely as I have done, I have perceived, 

^^ as generally is the case, that numbers of others 

^* have sprung up, and some of them of a new kind, 

An anonymous list has been sent me of a multi* 

tude of names ; but those that \ have had brought 

" before me in consequence of it, deny their ha* 

" ving ever been Christians, and, to convince me 

^* of it, have repeated after me the form of prayers 

*' that we offer up to our gods ; they have hkewise 

^^ offered up wine and incense to your images, 

f * which I ordered to be brought with those of the 

*' gods ; and have renounced and cursed the person 

f* called Christ. These proofs have seemed to me 

^' sufficient to acquit them of the accusation laid to 

" their charge ; for I am positively told, it is im- 

^* possible to force a real Christian to do any such 

** thing. Others that have been brought before 

** me have at first confessed they were Christians, 

^^ but afterwards denied it ; and others, again, have 

*^ owned their having been Christians formerly, but 

<< averred they had ceased to be so, some for three, 

" some more, and some for twenty years past. All of 

f ^ them have worshipped your image and the statues 

"of 
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of the gods, and have consented to Curse Christ. 
As to any thing further, * they protested that all 
" they had been guilty of was meeting on certain 
days before sun-rise, and worshipping Christ as 
God, singing hymns to his honour, and binding 
'^ themselves by oath not to do any wrong thing, 
never to commit theft, violence, or adultery, 
never to break their faith when given, nor with- 
^ hold a trust committed to their care ; after which 
^' they parted, and met again to take a plain and 
*^ innocent repast together. They added, that they 
*^ liad abstained from all these practices ever since 
" the publication of the edict, by which, agreeably 
** to your commands, I forbid their meetings. To 
" be certain of the fact, I ordered two women- 
** slaves to be put to the rack : all I could gather 
" from their confession was, that a foolish wrong- 
•* headed superstition had got the better of theni- 
" For these reasons I have suspended my inquiries, 
" and resolved to consult you, the more readily, as 
•' the number of those that are in danger on thi» 
** account is very great, and consists of persons of 
** every age, sex, and condition ; for not only ci- 
ties, but towns and villages, are infected with 
the contagion of this superstition. The evil is, 
*^ however, not yet past remedy. Already do I see 
our almost deserted temples fill again, and our 
solemn sacrifices^ long laid aside, resume their 
pristine splendour. But lately one could hardly 
find purchasers for the victims; now quantities 
are sold. We see by this what multitudes may 

"be 
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* Affirmabant autem hanc liiisse summam tel culpse suae rel 
erroris, quord cssent solitt stato die ante lucem convenire, car- 
menque Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem ; seque sacra- 
men to non in sceius aliquod obstringere» sed ne furta, ne latro- 
cinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne deposl- 
tain appellati abnegarent ; qtiibtu peractis, morem sibi discedendi 
fuisse, nirstts^e eoeundi ad cMpiendtim cibum, prbmiseuum tamen 
ct innocuam. 
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" be reclaimed, if the door of repentance be btt£ 
** opened to them/* 

This letter is of extraordinary value to us on ac- 
count of the testimony Pliny gives in it of the pu- 
rity of the morals of our first fathers ; a testimony 
Ayhich . none can object toi siiticc it proceeds from' 
one who condemned and made them suffer death. 
It stews us; too, how prodigiously the number of 
Christians was increased within a few years after 
the first rise of Christianity, and gives us room to* 
lament the blindness of a man in other respects so 
clear-sighted and judiciouis as'>*ras Pliny, who, with- 
out examining* into' the truth'or fahity of a doctrine, 
put men to death merely because they believed in 
it Trajan, so wise and good a prince on all othef 
occasions, showed on this no more equity than hisT 
lieutenant. His answer was as follows : 

Trajan's an- " You' havc actcd asyoii ought,' my dear Pliny," 
" in your proceedings against such as have been' 
"brought before you charged with being Chris-' 
tianis; for it is not p(>ssible to* establish any one 
general few,- of to lay down any particular form 
" or method of proceeding, alike applicable to all' 
*' casbs. Make no inquiries after them, nor take 
" any pains to find them out. If they are brought 
" before your tribunal, and convicted, it is your 
" business to punish them ; but with- this- restriction ," 
" however, that if any one denies his being aChris- 
" tian, and proves his assertion true, that is, if he 
" worships our gods, even though there be room 
** to suspect him for what is past, his repentance 
*' ought to plead forgiveness. * As to anonymous 
^^ letters or memorials, no regard ought to' be paid 

*'to 

* Sine auctore vero propositi libelli* nafiorcrtmlne locum ha- 
bere debent. Nam et pessimi exempli, ncque nostri 9eculi est. 
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^' to them in any case. whatever. It is a bad pref^ 
" cedenti ill suiting the times we live in," 

It was a step becoming Trajan to forbid anony- 
mous accusations. But how inconsistent is he in 
the first part of his answer to forbid, on one hand, 
making inquiry after Christians, and to order, on 
the other, that they should be treated as criminals 
whenever they were accused ? 

Such is, in all respects, the idea we ought to have ^/J^/^^*"" 
of the persecution the church suiFered under Tra- church un- 
jan. Though that prince, warmed perhaps by a %]ua!t^^^^ 
superstitious zeal for his own religion^ or rather 
guided by a false maxim of policy, which made him 
look upon all innovations in religious matters as 
dangerous to the state, hated Christians, and autho- 
rized the punishing of them even unto death ; yet 
he issued no general edict against them. The un- 
ruliness of the mob, their inveterate dislike to Chris- 
tians, the caprice and cruelty of the governors of 
provinces, and Trajan's making it a law to himself 
to punish perseverance in Christianity with death, 
were the causes of numbers of martyrdoms in his 
reign. The most celebrated of those that suffered 
gloriously for the cause of Christy were St Simeon 
of Jerusalem, and St Ignatius of Antioch. 

Pliny seems not to have lived long after his re- piiny-s 
turn from his government of Pontus and Bithynia. ^"^"^ 
History makes no further mention of him, nor are 
the events referred to in his letters much posterior 
to that time< 

It is impossible to read Pliny's writings without Hischarac- 
loving the writer ; and I should think it a duty in- JJ^^Jf^" 
cumbenton me to attempt a sketch of his mind and ownktters 
excellent qualities, from the insight his letters give hu/ * 
us of them, if an abler hand than n)ine had not al- ^^^- ^yj; 
ready performed that task. M. HoUin has taken 
pleasu^ in describing a character so like his own in 
all respectsy except religion, which sanctified and 

enhanced 
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enhanced the virtues of the latter, whilst Pliny^d 

motives extended no further than his love of fame 

and reputation. 

M^^' As M. Rollin neither could, nor indeed ought^ to 

stance of Say all that might be said, he has left out a trans* 

Wny • pro- action, cvery circumstance of which, in my opi- 

^'f* nioD, is interesting, and does honour to PUny. The 

reader may not be displeased to find it here. 

Pomponia Gratilla, who seems to have been the 
widow of Arulasnus Rusticus, and was banished by 
Domitian at the same time that lie put her husband 
to death, had, by a former marriage^ a son called 
Assudius Curianus, whose conduct afforded her 
Very little satisfaction. She disinherited him by her 
will, and left her estate to Pliny, Sertorius SeveruSj 
an ancient pretor, and some Roman knights of great 
families and distinction. Curianus, resolving ta 
contest his mother's will, went to Pliny, and told 
him, that if he would give up his share of the inhc^ 
ritance only for form's sake, he would give him a 
defeazance of that gift. Curianus's scheme was to 
establish by that means a prejudice against the va- 
lidity of the will he wanted to set aside. Pliny an- 
swered, that it would be unbecoming his character 
to take a public step to undo a private act. " Be- 
'^ sides," added he, " you are rich, and have no child j 
" any gift that I could make you, would be sus- 
" pected of interested views ; nor indeed would 
" what you desire, should I agree to it, be of any 
service to you. The case would be different were 
I to renounce my right in your favour, and that 
*^ I am very willing to do, if you can but convince 
*' me that your mother disinherited you unjustly." 
'* Very well," replied Curianus, " i take yoti at your 
" word, and you yourself shall be the judge." Plitiy 
paused a while, ami after thinking, " 1 agree to 
" it," said he; " for why should I have a less good 
" opinion of myself than yon seem to have of me ? 
** However, I protest, and desire you will take 

" notice 
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^' notice of h, that if I find your came bad» t wilt 
*^ ^aye resolution enough to coniinii your mother's 
" sentence."-— ^^ A» to that^" replied Curianus, " yoa 
^' will do as jrou please, for I am snre you will desire 
'^ .nothing but what 13 just" Ptiny chose for his 
assistants two of themost respectable men in Rom^ 
Cerdliti^ and Frontinus, apd with them c^ned a 
court of JMsstioe in his> own apartment. Curianosf 
pleaded ms cause* Pliny answered him^ because 
neithidr of the atheri» coul d defend the honour of the 
testatrix. He afterwards retired to his closet with 
htsassistant^jtidges, andhavnig taken their opinions, 
can^ OBt agaii^ and pronpunoed sentence in these 
wmda: *^ Curinnus^ your mother had good and 
'^ siiffieieat reasons to disinherit ypii." . 

Tfaough Pbny Was jodgCi advocate^ and party, in 
the cause, his sentence wasf respected by the man 
against wlwm it was proiioan<H!d. Curianaa cited 
the other heirs naniied in the will to appear before 
the tribunal of the Ceqtumvirate, but made no men* 
fioiv of Pliny.. . The trisil drew near,, and Pliny's co- 
heirs dreaded the issue. on account of the niisfor- 
imies of the time^ for Domitian was then alive. 
They were afraid that, as some of them had been 
friends to Rnsticus md Gratilla, what was in itself a 
cause merely civil, might be turned into a criminaF 
one again^ them, as had been the case with many 
others* They imparted their uneasiness to Pliny, 
and desired him to propose a compromise. Pliny 
undertabk to do it. He offered Curianus what the 
Roman law calls the Falcidian fourth, that is to say, 
thp fotiith part of the inheritance, secured to the 
next heirs of kin, by the la^v of Falcidius; enga- 
ging at the same time to pay the same proportion 
himself. Curianus accepted the proposal ; and, to' 
show how far integrity an<l uprightness of heart is 
surotoeommand respect, that same Curianus, dying 

Vol. Vli. O son>e 
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sbitnc years after, left Pliiiy a legacy*, not very 
considerable indeed, but infinitely more pleasing to 
him, considering the circumstances of things^ than 
a much greater would have been on other terms. 

Pliny and Tacitus were united by the strictest 
ties of friendship. Their esteem for each other was 
founded on a similitude of sentiments of probity, 
hatred of tyranny, and love of learning and of elo- 
quence. They were generally named together as- 
the two greatest orators of those days ; and Pliny- 
gives us a proof of it in a little adventure which \\er 
seems to relate with pleasure. Tacitus chanced 
one day to enter into a pretty long conversation 
about various subjects of literature, with a stranger 
who sat next to him in the theatre, and was very- 
desirous to know who he was. " You know me/' 
answered Tacitus, " by my writings." — " Are you 
Tacitus or Pliny ?" replied the stranger with viva- 
city. The bare mention of literature and eloquence 
immediately called to mind the names of those two 
illustrious friends, the supports and ornaments of 
them t* 

No rivalship or jealousy was ever known between 
them. • They sent each other their works to read 
and criticise, and received on both sides what emen- 
dations were proposed with cordiality and thanks. 
Pliny was younger than Tacitus, and from his first 
setting out in life was ambitious to imitate sagreat 
a model, and to follow him as closely as he could, 
though at a great distance, as he himself says. He 
attained the desired point, and in it the completion 
of his wishes. " I am delighted $," says he in a 

letter 



"^ Legatum mihi obvenit modicum, sed amplissimo gratiut. Plini 
f Exprimere n6n possum, qtsam sit jucundum ikiibi, quod no- 

mina nostra, quasi liiterarum propria, non hominum, litterfs red« 

duntur. Flin. 

X Gaudeo qa6d, si quis de studiis sermo, unk nominamur ; 

quod de te loquentibus statim occurro. Nee desunt qui utrique 

nostri^m przferantur. Scd nihil interest mea quo loco jungiznur. 
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lettet to Tacitus, " to hear people, when they talk 
" of eloquence, name us together. If you are men- 
" tioiieH, my name follows. There are orators that 
arc preferred before us both ; but I care riot what 
rank is assigned us ; the highest honour I aini 
at is being nfext to yoii. You mtist have ob- 
" served, tod, th*t ih wills, driless the testator be ai 
" particulat friend of one of usT, We are put toge- 
" ther, and have the same legacies left us. The 
" inference I wotlld draW from these observations 
is, that we ought to love feach dthet* more than 
ever, since the same taste for letters, the same 
manners, fame, and, in short, the last Wishes of 
the dying, all concdr to utfite us " 
Tacitus seems to have outlined Pliny ; for thfe Xadtua 
latter, who does not fail to make particular mention {^V^* 
in his letters of the friends death robbed him of, *i^«» ^^r* 
at the same time giving them the encomiums they 
deserved, takes no manner of notice of TacitUs's 
death. Beside^ that, the importance and extent of Order of, 
TacitUs's writings give its room to think he must "^^^ ^ 
have lived till near the latter end of 'f rajan s reigti. 
He did not begin to write history till that prince 
was on the throne ; arid thfe ftrist work w6 have of ^j*'-^.. 
Ijis, I mean his Desrcription of the Mariners of the ttriium, . 
Germans, is dated in Trajan's second consulship, T^^l' *'^* 
which wa^ the first year of his reign. After that, Ta* 
citns wrote the Life of Agricdl'a. Encoai'aged by 
the reception tho^e t Wo works, which may be justly 
stiled masterpieces, ftietwith, he set afbont vvritirig» 
his Histot}', which eorirrprehended aspactof eight- 
and-twenty years, from Galba's secorid consulship r^^. ir,v/. / 
to Domitian's death. He tells us his design was *• 
to continue it down through the i^eigns of Nerva 

2 arid • 

Nam mihi priiQus,' qui ^ te praaumus. Quin etiaioa ia testameiTtis 
debes adiiQtaiie« nist qqis foite alterutri nostrum amicissimue, ea« 
dem leg9tt«.€t quidem panlet accipimus. Quae.omniar hue spec* 
UHit, «t laviccm ardenti^s diligamus, quum tot vinculis nos stt^ui, 
mereS) fama, suprcma dcnique homiDum judicia constringant. 
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and Trajan.. But * though he congratulatei himself 
on having so pleasing and rich a subject to treat in 
hh old ^ge, and extols the haf>piness of the times 
he lutd lived to' see, tiipea in which^ says he» men 
wesea^ Ijiberty to'tl]^n^ as they pleased, and to apeak 
^ha^t they tl^ought ; I cannot out be of opinion that 
siQ bold ^ wnter as hp wa3^ was ill qut out to pea 
the history of a prin<;e yet living, how desejpving 
soever he might be of praise. And acd^dingly 
^e find, tih^t after finiffhing the work w6 call hiff 
History, instead of bringing it dpwn lower, be went 
much further back, and composed his Annals^ begis- 
lungatthe death of Augiiattus, and ending ai tliiat of 
Toe. irf. Nero. He intended, too^ if he h^d lived long enough, 
^^' ^ to write the whole reign of Auguati^, after finishing 
his Auna:ls; Death or sickness W4s probajily what 
prevented him, fpr we find no ttacea of hi& naving 
begun it. His Hi»tory and Annals composed thit ty 
books in all, but WtC have lost tliiit'teen of them, 
and of the seventeen remaining^ that have escaped 
the gnawing tooth of time, foui:- are more or lesa 
mutilated and imperfect. 
Hwi»irth Tacitus m^y possibly have beeii the soir of Cor- 
i.^du&,«9 nelin3 Tacitus, a Roman kqight^ intendent of Bel* 
iJowIf* gia, mentiotied by Pliny the naturalist. He en- 
^^Huu tercd the list^t of fame when Vespasian was on the 
Nat,ru: throne ;^ TitUs, promoted him in dignity, and he 
^./?i. was choseu pretor under DomitiaiPi the very year 
that prince celebrated his secular games. Nerva 
>//». tp. It made him consul. He pleaded a long time with dis- 
*^- tinguished grace and majesty. His historical. wri- 

tings have immoFtalized him^ I have endeavoured 
to blend them with this work ; and by the use I 
have made of them, my readers may form a more 

adequate 



* Priadpatiitti divi N^rv^et iflipqritim Trajiini, nbierioveiii le^- 
citipremquc m«tct»in> senectutt sepofui ; nui.teiiiponii»feliei. 
tate, ubi senttpc tputt ▼eUt^ et quao scntai diceve Ucefe. Tff 
Hut • /. 1. ^ 
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adequntd idea of him than akiy description I can 
giv^ would Gdnvey. 

Another personae^e, less tilustrious indeed in the Death of 
learned world, though even there he makes some cml^A ' 
figure, Siliuii Italicus, died some time in the begin* •^^Ju'afcf^ 
ping of Trajan's reign. I have already taken no- piin.epjif 
ticc of the injury he did his reputation in Nero's '• 
tiaoe. He retrieved his hdnour^ howeVer, in a great 
measure^ and regained the esteem of all, by the 
good Use he made of his favour with Vitellius, and 
the |>rudence and uprightness with which he be- 
haved whilst proconsul of Asia. Eloquence and the 
bar were his occupations so long as he had strengtl) 
and spirits equal to the task. Poetry was the amuse*- 
tnentofhisoldage. Plinyjustlyobsen'es,*j;hati there 
is more labour thati genius in his verses. Though 
po great favourite with the muses, he persevered in 
courting them. When retired from the hurry of 
business, he divided his time between conversation 
on literary topics, and the composition pf his poen> 
on the second Punic war. He lived many years in 
that state of retirement, f honoured and esteemed a^ 
one of the first pf Rome ; but without power or 
influence, and consequently without bting envied. 
Infirmities increasing with hjs years, he shut him- 
self up in his country-^eats in Campania, and coifld 
not be induced to leave them, even by the neces-r 
sity of paying his court to a new emperor. He 
staid there whilst Trajan made his first entry into 
Rome : J an act of liberty, which does honour to 
the prince who blamed it not, and to the subject 
who dared to do it. Silius was fond of pictures 
and statues, and a judge of them. He collected 
numbers, representing the greatei^t men of antiqui- 

3 ty. 



f Scnbebat carmina majore cur a quam ingenio. 
f Fuit inter principes cmtatis, sine potentia, sine invidia. 
I X Magna Cxsaris laos, sub quo hoc Uberum fuit ; magna illiu^ 

qui hac libcrtate ausus est uti* 
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ty. His veneration for them all jvas great, but for 
none more than Virgil, whose birth-day he kept 
with more solemnity than his own, and whose tomb 
y he often visited with a religious respect. At the age 

of seventy-five he was seized with a disorder that 
was judged incurable. Rather than bear the pain 
of it, he resolved to starve himself to death, and 
did so, notwithstanding all the entreaties that could 
be used to dissuade him from it. He was the last 
consul that Nero made, and lived to be the last of 
all he did make. He left a son, whom he had the 
satisfaction of seeing consul. 




iviartiiu^ The poet Martial, whose epigrams every one is 

fiifu epl acquainted with, died soon after Silius Italicus. 

///.2a What pity that there is not as much modesty and 
decorum in all his writings as there is true wit and 
spirit in some of them I Martial was always indi- 
gent, and subsisted in Rome through Domitian's 
liberalities, which he too often sued for in a low 
and abject manner. Domitjan dying, Martial re- 
tired to his native country Bilbilis * in Spain, after 
receivipg a handsome present from Pliny, whom 
he always praised in his works^ He lived about 
three years longer ; and, so far as we can judge of 
the time of his death by the order of Pliny's letters, 
it must have been in the year of Rome 851 that he 
died 

javcnai Juvcual is thouffht to havc written most of his 

wrote most . . ^ . , o . ^ t. 

of Ms 9a- satires m Irajan s reign. They savour strongly, as 
jSJ-Vk/^' M. Boileau observes, of the school in which the 
author of them was educated. They contain indeed 
high and iioble sentiments, together with great e- 
riergy : but that energy is often carried to a degree 
of cynic impudence; and a certain stiffness and air 
of oratory reigns throughout the whole, ill suiting 
the ta^te of those that are acquainted with the de- 
licate 

* Bill>ilis seemi not to have been far distant from the present Ca* 
tslaiud in Arragon* ^ 
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licate pleasantry, select graces, and easy turi^ of 
Horace's satires. I will venture to add, that Juve- 
nal is, in my opinion, not equal to Persius, who is 
infinitely more modest, conveys more ideas, and 
whose obscure and unemphatic style plainly shows 
the writer thought what }ie said. 
. To ^o many names, more or less esteemed in the pcaAof the 

ii. n 1 '^ ^ •/ !• ' ^ • * informer 

republic or letters, it may not be improper to join Rcguiui. 
one of their cotemporaries, who indeed resembled ["il^^S^®-^ 
them in no one &:ood or amiable qualification, who cioiuoMa 
was a bad orator and a wicked man, but famous, Fiim.^.iK 
powerful, and enriched by the scandalous abuse he ^7^/2. 
madeof the art of speech. I mean Regulus. I have 
already had occasion to make frequent mention of 
him, to which I now beg leave to add some cu- 
rious and interesting anecdotes from Pliny. 

Regulus is a flagrant instance of what impudence 
and effrontery can do, without the assistance of any 
one talent, and almost in despite of nature, tiis"^ 
voice was low and inarticulate, his (ongue thick, 
his apprehension dull, and he had no memory at 
all. With all these defects he had the secret of 
imposing on the vulgar, on whom he palmed an 
impetuous torrent of speech for oratory. He was 
an active, turbulent, and intriguing genius. If he 
had a cause to plead, he desired and obtained leave 
tp speak as long as he thought proper ; taking care 
always to have about him an hireling throng ready 
to admire and praise him ; in a word, he was tho- 
roughly master of the art of shining and making 
a great noise, without being possessed of any real 
merit. 

To his ill-founded pride and ambition was added ^^yj^:^ 
an inordinate desire of riches. It mattered not to /r?42." ' 
him how he got them. We have already seen him, 

4 when 

* Ifflbecillum latas, os confusum, haesitans lingua tardissima 
inTentio, memoria nulla, nihil denique praeter ingenium insanum ; 
€t tamen ea impudentia ipsoque illo furore pervenit| ut aplurimisx 
orator .habcatur. Plin, ep^ IF. 7. 
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]when young, wallow in the blood of innocents u^<- 
justly accused by him, and enrich himself with their 
• 1*56/300. spoils. He received seven * millions of sesterces frboA 
Nero, for helping him to destroy the family of the 
Crassi. Art and impudence, and every other meant 
he could think of, were practised by him, to get 
legacies from all the rich men he knew. Pliny, in 
one of his letters, gives us the following instances 
of his tricks of that kind. 

Piso Licinianus, brother to Crassus, who^e death 
Jlegulus was the cause of, and who was himself un- 
der sentence of banishment, probably at his suit too ; 
the samePiso, who was adopted by Galba^ andkilled 
with him, left a widow called Verania, who lived 
till Trajan's time. Verania being taken dangerously 
ill, Regulus, though he knew how odious the sisht 
^ of him must be, went to see her, sat down by ncr 
bedside, and, pretending great concern for her 
health, began to act the astrologer. He asked her 
what day and hour she was born* On her telling 
him, he composed his countenance, looked grave 
and thoughtful, muttered somewhat between his 
lips, and counted over his fingers' ends; all to keep 
the sick lady in suspense, and make her expeot sonqe* 
thing wonderful. At length breaking silence, "You 
" are,** said he to her, " in your climacteric year ; 
" but you will get the better of this fit of sickness ; 
" and, to convince you of il, I will cotisult an aru- 
" spice that never yet has failed me.'* Accord- 
ingly he offered up a sacrifice, came back and told 
Vjgrania that the entrails of the victim agreed exact- 
ly with the stars. People are apt to believe what 
they wish. The sick lady, pleased with the thoughts 
of recovering her health, ordered her will to be 
brought, and added a legacy in favour of Regulus. 
She grew worse, and died soon after, exclaiming 
bitterly against his deceit. 

He was not so lucky in an attack be made upon 
yelleius Bl^esus, a rich old man of consular distiuc- 
^ ^ tion. 
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tion, Regiiius had paid his court to htm for somjB 
tim^ when Blaosius wm taken dangerously ill, and 
talked of altering his will. The knave, not doubt- 
ing but he should oome in for a good share of his 
estate, begged and prayed tlie physicians that at- 
tended him to exert their utmost skill to prolong 
his life. The will was signed and executed, and h6 
imoiediatelx changed his note. '^ How long," said 
he then to the saipe doctors, ^Mo you intend to tor- 
'^ ment a poor dying man ? Why will not you let 
*\ him die in pe^ice, since you cannot save his life T 
BiflBisus died, his will was opened, and not ^ fur* 
thing was left to Regulus. 

liis impudence, as I before said, was equal to 
hb knavery. A lady of distinction, whose name 
was Aurelia, wanting to have her will signed by 
seven witnesses, as the Roman law required, desi- 
re Regulus to be one. He consented, waited on 
her at the time appointed, and found her very rich- 
ly dressed for the ceremony. Regulus begged she 
would be so kind to leave him the clothes she had 
on. Aurelia thought he joked, but, in fact, he was 
quite in earnest, and pressed her so strongly that 
he made her open her will again to insert his le-- 
gacy. He looked at her all the time she was writing, 
and, when she had done, took up the will and read 
what she had written, that he might be sure there 
was no mistake in it. By such tricks as these it 
was that, though born to nothing, he grew so im- 
inensely rich, that he told Pliny one day he had 
been consulting the entrails of victims to know 
when he should be worth a round sum of sixty * ^ 48o^fH^ 
millions of sesterces, and that he had found by 
them he should have twice that money. 

With all that wealth, Regulus had but one son, 
and him he lost very young. Pliny thinks he did 
hot grieve much at it, but seems rather of opinion, 
that love of interest was stronger in him than the 
tics of nature. What would induce any one to 
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jqdge the same, is, that he had that son emanci^ 
pated to enable him to dispose of his mother's 
dower which was settled on him. and was vecv con- 
siderable ; and from that time fawned on and flatter* 
ed him to induce the child to make him his hein 
Consequently he was a gainer by his death ; and, 
from his turn of mind, may reasonably be supposed 
to have comforted himself readily enough, though 
he put Qu all the outward show of grief and 
anguish, and even over-acted his part. His son 
had several little coaches and saddle-horses, dogs, 
nightingales, parrots, and blackbirds, all which 
Regulus ordered to be killed round hi$ funeral-pile. 
He multiplied, in every shape, the statues and pic- 
tures of the deceased, had numbers of them pamt- 
ed, and busts and statues made of bronze, wax, 
silver, ivory, and marble. He wrote a book, too, of 
his son's life, though but an infant when he died, 
and read it publicly to a numerous audience. Not 
content with that, he had a thousand copies of it 
transcribed, and sent them to all parts of Italy and 
the provinces ; at the same time writing to the se* 
jiate of each city to desire they would choose out 
of their respective bodies sudh of their members 
^s had the best and most audible voices to read it 
to th(B people assembled. 

I shall conclude thiSi perhaps already too long, 
account of Regulus, with a judicious reflection of 
Pliny. " * What spirit!'- says he, " what fire, was 
" in that man ! What good might he not have done 
** had he taken a right turn ! But no," adds Pliny 
immediatjsly after, " I mistake. Good men are less 
*^ actiye than bad j for, as ignorance is the mother 

'' of 

^ Hanc iUe vim, (seu quo alio nomine vocando est intentio. 
quidquid velis obtinendi,} si ad potiora vertisset, quantum boni 
eiEcefe potuisset ! Quamquam minor vis bonis quam malis inest : 
at sicut ecf/uc^M fiiv i^g«V«f, XoytTHog it &y«y f £^s^ ita rccta mgenia 
debtlitat verecundia, perversa confirmat audacia. PMn, £^* 
VI. 7. • 
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" of impudence^ and real knowledge is often pror 
" ductive of bashfulness ; so virtuous minds arc 
" checked and withheld by the modesty that U 
" inseparable from them, whilst men of viciou? 
*' principles are spurred on by their brazenness." 

I have observed elsewhere how low and abject 
a creature Regulus became at the time of Domi- 
tian's death. He survived him sqme years. There 
is room to infer from Pliny's letters that he died 
before the year of Rome 853. 

After speaking of men that made a figure in the -^.^''^^ 
learned world, it would be unfair not to piention y^n^^g^ 
that famous child Valerius Pudens, who, at the ^^^ 
age of thirteen, carried off the prize for poetry at ^^]ifj^\ 
the capitoHan games in 857. «//. wl '^' 

• We have lost sight of Trajan for a lopg time; 
let us return to him, and relate what we know of 
his second war with the Dacians, 



SECT. III. 



Trajan s second mar against the Dacians, Causes 
of the rupture. Dec^balus, alarmed at Trajan s 
preparatives, sues for pecfce. He endeavours to 
get Trajan assassinated. An officer of distinc- 
tion^ traiterously seized by hiniy poisons himself, 
Trajan builds a bridge over the Danube. Dece- 

. halus conquered^ and^ in danger of being tdken^ 
Jtills himself His hidden treasures discovered. 
Colonies established by Trajan in Dacia and the 
neighbouring proviiices. Trajan s second triumph. 
Arabia Petra^a subdued by Palma. Trajaris 
occupations during his abjode in Rome. Crassus 
conspires against ^im, and is only banished Jbr 
it. lYajan makes war against the Parthians^ 
and goes into the East. Armenia conquered 
by Trajan^ and made a Ro77um province, Co7i* 
quest of Mesopotamia. Arabia Pelnva subdued, 

and 
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and made a Roman pr^nmce. IViffan ntainiains tt 
proper iiUsc^line sntong Ms trocptf as much by kU 
oam esan^ie as by his orders, tusius Qftietus^ 69 
birth a Mauritanian, om of Trajan's bsst gtne>- 
rals. Barbarous nations to the north of ArmtntA 
subdued by Trajan. Trajan's return to Rome, which 
he leaves again towards the year 865, to rentw tha 
war against the Parthians. Fioien* earthquake at 
Antioch. Trajan consults the oracie of HdUifolist 
and receives an enigmatical answer. lYojan thrown 
a bridge of boats over the Tigris. T^e RtmuH me- 
thod of building a bridge of boats. Trajmconquen 
Assyria, tie returns towards Babylon. Trajan 
takes the cities of Ctesiphon and Susa. Prosperity 
seems to have turned hts brains He falls down tht 
Tigris, crosses the Persian gulf and enters th^ 
ocean. He takes a sea-port on the south coast of 
Arabia Felix. He envies Alexander his great re-r 
nown. He visits the ruins of Babylon. The coun- 
tries lately conquered rebel. Trajan subdues them 
again. He gives the Parthians a king. Trajan un^- 
dertakes the siege of Atra, but is forced to raise 
it Rebellions and disasters of the Jews in Cyrtene^ 
'^pt, Cyprus, and Mesopotamia. Trajan fall* 

Zoss of his conquests in the East. Adrian's 

schemes andl intrigues to make Trajan adopt him, 
Trajan had quite different vifws, and thought not 
(ff adopting Adrian. Trajan dies, and Adrian suc- 
' ceeds Aim by virtue of a forged adoption. Ho- 
nours done to Trajan's memory. Duration of hi^ 
life and reign. His virtues and his vices. 

rrajan-ite- Xrajan's sccoiid War agaiHSt thp Pacians ber 
t^TL gan, according to M/de Tilletnont, in the yea^ 
ca'^of of Rome 855. the cause of it is imputed by 
t(i« rupture. ])jon Cassius to Decebalus, . who openly infrmge4 
^"' every article of the last treaty of peace cpncluded 
with the Romans. He sheltered their deserters. 

fabricated 
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fabricated trtM^ rebuilt his lbrt» that bad beeti 
demolished, and invited his neighbours to join 
him. Nay, wrae ^ Pliny's letters to Tr^n seem j?iimMp.x. 
to intimate mt actual understanding in private with ^^^* 
the Partfatans^ He attacked and harassed all that 
had sided against I^m in the lajte war, and took 
possessmn by vma force of a tejrritor}* belonging 
to the Jasygl« 

QsL the otkuer band, wc know perfectly well bow 
ambikioua Trajan was of making coaquests. He 
looked upon Decebalus's forced submission as no- 
thing, and aimed at taking his crown from him. 
Hifi usual aaseveratioB, when he wanted to affirnii 
a thing very stfongly, was, ^' so surely as I hope to jimm.Mari. 
^* xn^ke Dacia a B^man province !" We may there- '• -^-^^• 
fore justly conclude he was glad of an opportunity 
to make the senate declare Decebalus ati enemy 
to the Romaji people. 

The senate's decree^ and Trajan s preparatives in Decebaias 
Consequence of it, to carry oa the war m person, as Tmjan's 
he had done before, struck such terror on the Da- ^^^a 
cians that they abandoned their king, and fled in ^ ^f^ ^^ 
crowds over to the Romans. Decebalus, alarmed ^^^^^' 
at their desertioni desii^ed peace* The Romans re-- 
fused it <tti any other terms than his giving up his. 
arms and persoa, to be disposed of as the emperor 
^ould: think proper. Decebalus's soul was too 
haughty to submit to such injurious terms. Ra?- 
ther than do it, be chose war, and accordingly as- 
i^embled bis troops, made, alliances, and took every 
ittep hie could to give Trajan a warm reception. 

None con^ld have blamed him had he stopped He cndca- 
€hiere. But, instead of that, he took the most coward- Ti^L**!iff^ 
)y steps to get rrd of an enemy he despaired of be- "««°**^- 
ing able to conquer. Heem ployed assassins to mur- 
der Trajan, who was always easy of access> and espe- 
cially in time of war. C>ne of those wretches was 
suspa^ted and taken up j and, when put to the rack, 

discovered 
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discovered his accomplices, by which means De* 
cebalus's black design miscarried. 
Ad officer After failing in his attempt against Trajan, he en- 
Son 'uSuc- deavoured to lay hold of some friend or other of his, 
JSTby^^wSir ^^^ succeeded in regard to Longinus, a brave of- 
^wjonshim- ficcr, conlmandcr of a legion. Decebalus desired a 
conference with him, under pretence of having at 
last resolved to surrender. His request was grant- 
ed ; Longinus met him, but was traiteroiisly seized 
upon, loaded with irons, and dragged away to the 
enemy's fcamp. There the traitor began to question 
him about Trajan's designs ; but coald get no an- 
swer from him. Decebalus, however, treated him 
with humanity, only keeping him close guarded, iu 
hopes of obtaining better terms from Trajan, who, 
he knew, had a great value for that officer. 

Accordingly he scrit a messenger to Trajan, with 
offers to set Longinus at liberty, on condition that 
the whole country takeh from the Dacians should 
be restored them, as far as the Danube, and the ex- 
penses of the war reimbursed them. Though Trajan- 
would have been very sorry to lose Longinus, he 
was n6t willing to buy hira back at so dear a rate; 
He therefore j^etdrned Decebalus a general answer, 
which, leaving him still in some degree of uncer- 
tainty, prevented his proceeding to extremes. In the 
mean time Longinus took his resolution. Having 
procured a sufficient quantity of poison by meansr 
of a freedmart that attended him, he wrote Trajan 
a letter, wherein, in order to deceive Decebalus, 
he entreated the emperor to save his life. The 
letter was dispatched, with a propei^ verbal nies- 
safge by the freedman, and in the night Longinus 
poisoned himself. The Dacian king was bitterly in- 
censed when be found his prey had escaped him, 
and resolved, if possible, to be revenged on the 
freedman. He sent a centurion, taken with Longi- 
nus, to Trajan, with offers of the deceased's bo4y. 
and ten other prisoners in exchange for the freedman, 

Trajan, 
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Trajan, very justly preferring the preservation of sL 
living man to the burial of a dead corpse, retained 
not only thefreedman, but the centurion too, who 
would hardly have been safe had he returned back 
to Decebalus. 

Trajan's aim, as I observed before, was to con- '^^^^^ 
quer Dacia, and make it a Roman province. To that bHd^o^' 
end he resolved to build a bridge over the Danube, ^^^*^*- 
to be a lasting communication and passage in case 
of need. No monument of antiquity is more fa- 
mous in history than this bridge, of which we 
should form a very high idea, were we at liberty to 
credit all that Dion Cassius says of it According 
to him, Trajan chose one of the narrowest, and con- 
sequently one of the deepest and most rapid parts 
of the river. (It was a little above the ancient town 
of Viminacmm * now Zwerin in Lower Hungary.) 
There he sunk twenty piles of hewn stone, an hun- 
dred and fifty feet high and sixty broad, which he 
crowned with one and twenty arches. Dion Cas- 
sius does not say whether those arches were of 
stone or wood. The distance between each pile 
was an hundred and seventy feet ; which, added 
to the width of the piles, makes the length of the 
bridge four thousand seven hundred and seventy 
Roman feet, or upwards of seven hundred and 
twenty-one fathoms of our measure. This bridge 
was defended by a strong fortress on each side of 
the riv^r. 

Dion Cassius admires the magnificence of this 
work, which be extols beyond all Trajan's other 
buildings, as by much the most difficult and ex-* 
pensive. He might have admired too the dispatch 

with 

* Near Fetislau, on the light hand Side of the Danube, and 
Zwerin on the left, four small leagues above Ruszava, or Or- 
8ova. Viminacium was on the right hand side of the Danube^ 
just where that river forms an elbow over against Vi-pajanka. 
The spot is now called Ram, and some remains of ancient build- 
ings are seen there to this day. I a,m indebted to M. d'Anville 
for thtiise positions* 
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Vfith which it wa» finished, for bl9 accouat seemS 

to imply its being built id One campaigti^ viz. m 

the year BSS, and t^at Tngsin mairchtd his army 

oTcr it tb^ next year* 

'Ant.Exft. Two circumstances^ one of which is collected, 

Pb^ ii from Tree's colutni!,^ and tht other from Count 

#. I8& Marsigli's ohservatibna made dn the flfpot/ tess^A oitf 

admirationi b»t at the same time make us amtddW 

by a greater degree of probability. We ^ad by 

Trajan s cotunvi^ oq which hia bridgje ovtr the Pa», 

hube is I'epresinted, that it OMSisted of only two 

stoTie arches, and tlKtt all the rest was wood-^Wovk 

*rbes. Antiq. yf^ and boldty exccurted. Cbuqtr Mar^gfi, tthe 

jt/r^''' declares heexan^TOd' the spot whefe the bridge oaipo 

#• ^^ stood with gFea;t care, and saw the piles still siikK 

s^ting^ says the Danube is so far from being deel^ 

in summer, that tiiere (iouJ^i be no man^r of difi^ 

culty in sinking ston^^piles, especially in a coinirj^ 

where there was. soch plenty or materials* Headds^^ 

that the brieve called the P<^/ St Esprit, over 

the Jth6ne^ is infinitely siifierior to it in all resfectsv^ 

Weiurtus , Trajan entered the enemy's country, and carried^ 

Sd^tadbS- on the war with equal caation and activity. HO' 

to^tok^' jhurried nothing, nor ventured any step without 

kiiu him-' nialur^ deliberation ; alvrays taking time to cohsitlet 

a! R. 856. ^^ make tlie most of his advantage^, vi^hichhie pnr^ 

^'*- sued with care and prudence, t'dl at leng^th he forced 

the royal city of Decebalus, and subdued the vi^holo 

country. The Dacian king having no longer 4i 

^ngle place lef^ to fe tire to, and fearing to be tal^^n 

alive, killed himself out of diespaif and liage. Mis 

heact was sent to Rome. 

This i^ all- that the abhreviator of Dion Cassins-hfts 
thought proper to let us know of this war, which cer- 
tainly was^a very importantpne. Insteadof acquaint- 
ing us with Trajan's plan^ and the manner in whicte 
he carried i t into execution, or saying whatt his parti'* 
cular views were, how connected, ami how one ^uc^ 
cess paved the way for another^ he tells us a trifling 

steny 
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atory of a soldier, who, being wounded in battle, 
retired to the camp, apd there, finding that his 
wound was mortal, returned to the field of battle, 
to spend the remainder of his life in the service of 
his prince and country. The action was undoubt- 
edly fine; hut a proper account of the whole plap 
and management of the war would have been 
much more interesting and instructive. . 

Decebalus hit upon a pew invention to secure His hidd«ii 
Jiis treasures. Turning the course of the river Sar* ^SJSJSd. 
gsetia*, which washed the walls of his capital city, 
into another channel, he dug down ipto the bed 
of the river, and there built a stone vault, into 
which he carried his mpney, jewels, an^ such va- 
luable effects as could not be hurt by the dampness 
of the place. He then closed the vault, covered it 
again with mud and slime, and let in the''water$ 
as before. As to his furniture, or such of it at least 
as was of value, rich stuffs, and other such like 
things, all that was carried to private and |iempte i 

places under ground. The more effectvially to secure 
the whole, and put it out of the power of any man 
to divulge l^is secret, he* was barbarous enough tq 
have every one killed that had been employed in 
assisting him. After his death, a Dacian nobleman 
called Bicilis, whqm he had intrusted wjth his se- 
cret, being takep prisoner by the Romans, told then^ 
what I have now related. Trajan ordered the trea- 
sures to be searched for. They were foupd, and pai4 
him amply for all the expenses of the war f . 

Thus was Dfacia reduced into a Rom^n province; Colonies $8* 
the thing Trajan had so often Mashed for. "His next Tn^t^^ 
care was to improve and fortify his conquest, the 5**^!*.*^ 

Vol. VIL H extent '"'^ 

* The Hung^rlaoa now call this n?er Strcl, and the Ger- 
mans Istrig. 

f Lazius, qaoted by Fabretti, (de Col. Traj. c. 8.). says, some 
fishermen employed on the river Istrig, towards the middle of 
the sixteenth century, found some remains of thoSjC treasures 
which had ^scaped Trajan* 
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extent of which was considerable, not less, accord-^ 
ing to Eutropius, than a thousand times a thousand 
paces, in other words, three hundred leagues in cir- 
cumference. But that vaist tract of land, when it 
came into his {^osseission, was in a i^annet desolate 
and laid waste by war. Trajan re'peopled it witK 
inhabitants from every corner of the Roman worlds 
The chief of the colonies he established there was 

_ ' * 

Zarmisegethusa, the ancient capital of Decebalus'i^ 
kingdom, to which Trajan gave his own name, call- 
ing it Ulpia Trajana. We find, too, in Thrace and 
McEsia, provinces bordering on Dacia, cities built 
or enlarged by this emperor, which we may justly 
look upon as monuments of his care to preserve 
the conquest hie had made. History makes men- 
tion, among others, of a Nicopolis, 6r City of Vic^ 
tory^ a Marciahopolis, and a Plotinopolis, so called 
on account of Marciana and Plotina, the one sister, 
and the other wife, to Trajan. 

On his return to Rome, he triumphed a second 
time for his victories over the Dacians, and gave 
the people games and eritertaininents on that oc- 
tosiou d|uring an hundred alnd twenty- three days. 
Those garhes seeni to have consisted chiefly in 
combats of gladiators, and fights against wild 
beasts. ' Dion Cassiuis says that no less than ten 
thousand gladiators fought, and that eleven thou- 
sand Wild beasts Were killed.' * . 

Trajan gained so much honour by his victories 
over the Dacians, that he r&ceiVed embassies from 
the most remote and barbarous nations, and par- 
ticularly jfrom the Indians; who sent to congra- 
tulate him on the occasion. • A famotis monu- 
ment of those victories is still subsisting ; I mean 
Trajan's pillar, on whiqh his most remarkable ex- 
ploits in both' his' wirs against the Ddcians are re- 
presented in basso-relievo. Ciacconius and Fabretti 
haye taken great pains to explain thena fully. The 

vicfor himself wrote 'a history of them, if we may 

\ ,1 .. ; . ... ..... _^ .,.,.. . credit' 
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credit a quotation of Priscian ; but, in reality, he PrUeUn. , 
was so little used to letters, that one can hardly '' ^^* 
think he ever turned author. It seenis much more 
reasonable to imagine that somebody wrote for 
him, and gave him the honour of the performance. 
Trajan was, without doubt, capable of furnishing 
the materials ; and, indeed, none could do it better ; 
but he can hardly be thought to have known how 
to arrange and connect them properly. 

Whilst he was busied in extending the bounda- Arabia Pe ; 
lies of the empire beyond the Danube, Palma, one du*d'by" 
of his lieutenants, who commanded the legions in ?^^*- 
Syria, subdued Arabia Petraea, and reduced it to a 
Roman province. That was but a fore-runner of 
the victories Trajan vas tp gain soon after in per- 
son in the East. 

Though hijj stay in Rome, between the end of ^"^JJJ^n.^' 
the Dacian war and the beginning of the Parthian,Yuring hu 
was not long, he distinguished himself in that short jumc/^ 
time by occupations worthy of a great prince. It 
was then, according to Dion Cassius, that he made 
a noble causeway quite across the Pomptine marshes. 
An immense labour, but ineffectual ; for, notwith^ 
standing the repeated attempts of the Romans to 
drain those marshes, or make them passable at least, 
nature, more powerful than all the art of man, 
baffled their endeavours, and the fens still subsist. 

Trajan likewise called in all the old light coin of 
the empire, and melted it down. 

The magnificent square w|iich bears his name 
was begun about this time;. 

A conspiracy that was formed against hiirt, Cmsus 
gave him a fair opportunity to display his cle- ^Sfrt wmT 
mency. Crassus, who was at the head of it, (not ^jlJe^dfor 
Calpurnius Crassus, author of a conspiracy against i^ 
Nerva,) was referred by the prince to the judgment 
of the senate, and only condemned to exile, where 
he spent the remainder of his days in peace and 

2 quietj 
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spart.4dr. quict, and was alive when Adrian came to tbq 

throne. 
mScs" war ^ ^^^^ ^^ Trajan s active spirit could not be con* 
against the fined to thc narrow bounds of peace. He was pas- 
l^d'gJS'n. sionately fond of war; and, as he bad no furthef 
^^^theEaat. rppm to Wage it in the West, he turned his cyesf 
^ ""* towards the Parthians and the East Armenia of- 

fered him the pretence he wanted. 

We are at a loss to say what passed in that coun^ 
try after Tiridates's receiving the crown of Arme- 
nia from Nero's hand. At the time I am speaking 
of, Exedarus was on the throne, }n virtue of ai) 
investiture given him by Chosroes, then king of 
Parthia. Trajan complained of it as an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the Roman empire, an insul^ 
for which he was resolved to have satisfaction, or, 
rather, which he vvas glad tp make a handle of to 
aggrandize hiniself ; for his design was not to give 
the crown of Armenia to another prince, as his pre- 
decessors had done, but to make a conquest of the 
kingdom, and join it to his oWn states. To ^^^ , 
end, it was necessary to have z^ war with Farthia; 
an enterprise by so much the more pleasing to 
him, as he flattered himself he should triumph over 
a nation whicli had till then maintained a kind of 
equality with the Romans. He was the less dubiouai 
of success, as the Parthians were at that time weak- 
ened by intestine broil§, which could not but give 
a great advants^ge tp whoever should attack them 
in tliat situation.' 

The origin and circumstance of those broils have 
not come to our knowledge; nor have we indeed 
any certain account of the succession of the kings 
of Parthia from Vologeses to Chosroes, We find 
an Artabanes king of that country in Titus's time. 
Pacorus was on the throne towards the beginning 
of^Trajan's reign. Chosroes and Parthamasiris, of 
\vhom we shall soon have occasion to speak, were 



sons 
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sons * of Pacorus. Our authors say nothing fur- 
ther of the state of affairs in the East, when Trajan 
set out from Rome to make war there, which, . M, 
deXillemont thinks, was in the month of October, 
in the yeat of Rome 857. 

As fond as Trajaii was of arms, he was iihwilU 
ing to be thought either violent or unjust ; and ac« 
cordingly he seems to have tried what could be done 
by Q^otiatioQ, before he had recourse to force. He 
represented to Chostoes, that he had no right to dis- 
pose of the ctown of Armenia, arid complained of ' 
It as ari intfusioii on the rifi:hts of the Roman 
people. The answer he received was as proud and 
naughty as he could wish, and left hi^ at liberty 
to take what satisfaction he thouglit proper. Ac- 
cordingly he prepared all things necessary for a 
war of that importance, and resolved to manage 
it in person. 

He was met at Athens by an embassy from Chos* 
toes, who began to think differently when he saw 
the dan^r neat htm. The Parthian king sent him 
presents, desired bis ftiendship, and informed him, 
that finding Exedarus was not agreeable either to 
tlie Romans or the Parthiahs, he had deposed him ; 
a^nd begged Trajan would grant his brother Par- 
thamasiris the investiture of the kingdom of Ar- 
menia, as Nero had done to Tiridates. 

Trajan could not perhaps \ecll have rejected these 
proposals, had they been made at first ; but they 
came too late. He had already taken steps towards 
a war, and thought he had a right not to recede* 
The answer he returned Chosroes by his ambassa- 
dors was, that deeds, and not words, were the pro- 
per proofs of friendship ; that he should soon be in 

3 Syria . 

 The t'ext of Dion Cassiua, p. 778 of the Wcchel edition, 
8ay« so positively. It is true Parthamasins is called CbosroeVs 
nephew in the very next page ; but that may easily be infputed 
to a mistake in the copyist, who wrote ii}iX9ilN»iost<ad of ^ip^o. 
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Syria himselt^ and see the real state of affairs, ivt 

^onse^ii'ence of which he should do what to himf 

should seem most proper. 

Armenia What Seemed most proper t6 him; or what at 

by Trajan, least pleased him most, was war. Ine success 

Ron^**^^ * proved greater than he coiild haVe expected. Eveiy 

5^°™|Jg, 'thing gave way before him ; cities threw opiff their 

gates, and the petty kings and satraps of those 

parts met him with presents, declared their readi-< 

ncss to obey his commands, and acknowledged himr 

the arbiter of theit fate. All Armenia was soon 

subdued, and Parthamasiris, after defending him^ 

sdf a while, had recourse to submission on thd 

terms before proposed to Trajan. 

He wrote the ettiperor a letter, wherein he styled 
himsjelf king, but received no answer to it. Find- 
ing by that, thtft he must lay aside his title, he 
omitted it* in a second letter, the purport of which 
was, to desire a conference with M. Junius, gover- 
nor of Gappadocia. Trajair sent him Junius s son ; 
but in th^ m^an time went on, and extended his 
conquests. Th€ abbreviator of Dion Cassius does 
not tell us what passed between Parthamasiris and 
the Roman deputy. All we know is, that the 
Parthian prince took a. bold step, but miscarried in' 
it 

He \^ent to'the Roman camp near Elegia/ a town 
ill Armenia, without any other safeguard than his 
high opinion of Trajan's generosity, whicl), he 
doubted not, he should find equal to his utmost 
wishes. He found the emperor seated on his tri- 
bunal, and, after saluting him, took off his diadeiW 
and set it atTmjan's feet, standing all the while be- 
forehim in silence, and expectingevery moment that 
the crown would be returned him. The army in yif hose 
presence this passed, shouted with joy, and proclaim- 
ed Trajan Imperator^ thinking a submission of that 
kind from one of the Arsacidse, from the son aind bro- 
therofa Parthianking, reduced to appear before them 

as 
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as a ca|>tivey more glorious than. any victory pilr- 
chas^d at thie expense of blood. Parthamasiris was 
alarmed at. the noise they made ; and looking upon 
fheir shouts as an insulting menace aimecl at him; 
turned round to see which way he could escape*, 
finding every passage barred, he addressed himself 
to Trajan, atid desired a. private audience, which' 
was granted. Trajan took him into, his tent, heard 
him, but refased all he asked. Parthamasiris, con« 
fused, and driven to despair^ left both the tent and 
camp* . , , . . ..... 

. One would. think that Trajan, who neither in:- 
tended to keep him, nor to. grant what he.wantedit 
might at least nave let him go quietly* He thought 
Otherwise ; and was willing the whole army should 
^now his answer to the Parthian prince. Accord* 
ingly he ordered a party of his men to follow, and] 
bring him back; after w^hich, ^eating himself again 
on his ^riband, he bade him speak, that all might 
heaf what he had to. say. . 
; Parthamasiris Was incensed at this usage, and 
knew not what the et^ent might be. Resentment 
and indignation got the jlktter pf him ; he spared 
i;ieither reproaphes not complaints, and protested 
loudly against 9uch unjuSt violence. " 1 have not 
" yet been copquered by you," said he, " nor am 
** I your prisoner, I came.here voluntarily, in hopes 
*/ of meeting with such treatment. as my birth en- 
" titles me to; and of receiving the crown of Ar- 
" nienia frpm you, as Tirjdates received it from 
" Nero/' Trajan's answer was^ that Armenia should 
not be given to any man ; that it belonged to the 
llomans, and should be governed by a Roman ma^ 
gi^trate ; biit that he, Parthamasiris, made him- 
self uneasy about his liberty without cause, for he 
might defTai^t ahd go Wherever he thought proper; 
The Parthian prince retired with his countrymen ; 
but tlie Armenians were ordered to stay, 33 sub- 
jects of the empire. - 

4 Parthamasiris 
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l^artfaamasiris, finding he could not keep bis kin^-- 

£utnff. dom, resolved at least to die like a king. He did 

all that man could do ; 'fought it out to the last, 

though with infinite disadvantage^ and by his death 

left the Romans pos;sessors of Af menia. 

If Trajan had aimed at nothing further than 
barely avenging the Roman empire against the 
Fartbiansy he then had room to be content and sa* 
tisfied ; but his passion for war and conquest Istili 
prevailed. Armenia subdtied tempted him to go 
further on, and to try his fortune against the Par* 
thians themselves. Accordingly he entered Meso- 
potamia, and drew near £dessa, after leaving gar- 
risons in the chief places he had conquered. 
Conqiicrtof Abgarus king of Edessa, following the footsteps 
^csopota- ^^ j^j^ predecessors of the same name, fluctuated 
A. K s5§. ^jji ^.jj^jj between the Romans and Parthians. His 
inclination led him to favour the latter ; but as he 
was too weak to think of resistitig the former, he 
always sent presents to Trajan, without going in 

J)ersoii to him. When he saw the Roman army in 
lis country, he found he could temporise no longer, 
and thought himself well off in obtaining pardoa 
for his past tergiversations by his present submis* 
sion. A circumstance that pleaded strongly for 
him, to the shame of Trajan, was the youth and 
beauty of his son Arbandes. Him he employed to 
open the way for a favourable reception ; and after 
obtaining a promise that he should be treated as a 
friend, went out to meet the emperor, and rtceived 
him in his palace, where he gave him an entertaiiir 
ment, during which Arbandes danced before him, 
after the manner of the Eastern barbarians. ' 

Trajan conquered Mesopotamia. The cities of 
Batn^, Singares, and Nisibis, are particularly said 
to have been reduced by dint of arms. This is all 
we know with any certainty of the Roman exploits 
in that country. Providence seems purposely to 

have 
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have ordered it so, that Trajan's actions should be 
buried in a degree of oblivion, equal to his unboun- 
ded desire of making a bustle in the world. No 
Roman emperor ever was a greater warrior, nor did 
any one add more important conqu'ests to the em- 
pire. Numbers ofauthors have written his history ; TuiemTr^ 
out they arc all lost except a few shapeless frag- ''^ ^' 
ments of Dion Cassius, aind the slender abridg- 
ments of Eutropius and Aurelius Victor. The lat- 
ter tells us that Cliosroes was forced to give hos- 
tages to Trajan ; from whence ^e may infer that 
a treaty was concluded, in consequence of which 
the war was ended, or at least suspended for a time; 
The senate gave the conqueror the surname of 
Parthicus. 

Arabia Petraea became a Roman province about ^^*^**' 
this time. It was conquered by Cornelius Palma, dued,a^ 
as I before observed ; but repeated revolts obliged SSn^p^ 
Trajan to carry the war thither again in person. He ^°^j^^^ 
subdued the turbulent inhabitants, and forced them a xik 
to receive a Roman governor,' and to obey him. 

During the whole war of which I have been speak- Trajan 
ing, Trajan constantly kept up the strictest disci- j^op^X* 



line 



Eline, not only by his care and vigilance, but also ^^ ^^ 
y his own example. He marched on foot at the troops, aa 
head of the standards, forded rivers like the meanest Ss^'ia- 
soldier in his army, and went from rank to rank J^^^^^' 
to sec if all was right, and prevent their straggling. 
Dion Cassius mentions a circumstance, which, if I 
might venture to give my opinion, I should think 
dangerous on many occasions. He says, Trajan 
frequently set about a false alarm, purposely to 
feeep his troops alert and on their guard. 

Trajan's chief, or rather his only general that i.^siusQui* 
history takes notice of in this brilliant expedition, Sa^ 
was Lusius Quietus, who behaved so well before in Mauritam. 

__ ^^ ftD one Or 

the Dacian war. He was a native of Mauritania, xAjan's 
entered the army as a private man in the horse, and ^i?.^^"^ 
rose by dint of merit to be commander-in-chief of '^•- 'A ^««» 

all 



r 
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8lU the auxiliary forces of his nation in the Roman 
service. He was convicted of malversation, and 
dismissed with ignominy. Notwithstanding that, 
when Trajan first undertook the Dacian war, Lu- 
sius offered him his services, and they were accept- 
ed. He soon distinguished himself in so brave a 
manner, as not only to wipe off all former impu* 
tations, hut to acquire Trajan's esteem and confi- 
dence. He followed that emperor to the East, and 
Tboiut. was the man that took^the city of Singares. Tra- 
jan employed him as long as he lived ; made hini ' 
}>retor9 and afterwards consul ; and some say that 
le intended to Ham^ him his successor in the em- 
pirct , . . , 
Barbarous The peacc or truce concluded with the Parthians 
^^^«* was probably what gave Trajan leisure to turn his 
«f Armenia, ambitfOus vicws towards the barbarous nations that 
Ti^an.^^^ dwelt north of Armenia, between^ the Ejixine and 
Tbmist ^^^ Caspian seas. He gave the Albanians a king, 
and forced the sovereigns of Iberia' and Colchos 
to submit and own his power. Lusius subdued the 
Mardi for him ; in short, the whole Eastern coast 
of the Euxine sea, as far as Sebastopolis or Dios- 
Arr,Perip, curias, acknowledgcd his laws. That this was 
^^''* the case appears from Arrian, who' tells us that 
? all that country obeyed the Romans, or kings de- 

pendent on, and vassals of the Romans, in Adri- 
an's time. Now, Adrian succeeded Trajan, and 
ihade no new conquests. 
'I'rajan's ^ We caunot say exactly how much of Trajan's 
rSS?/^ time was taken up by these great exploits in the 
which he East. It is probable that he returned to Rome when 
towSdf*"'* they were over ; for he can hardly be supposed to 
^Vtorc ^^^^ spent near twelve years, viz. from his first de- 
^ new the parturc in 857 to his death, which happened in 

war against * /^-^ •! •-.•• i- *\'r a i 

theParthi- 868, Without visitmg his capital. And yet no au* 
ruiem.rraj. ^hor speaks of his return ; nor can any reason beas- 
17. 8i.an4 signed why, if he did return to Rome, he did not 
s triumph for so many glorious victories over the Par- 
thians. 
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thians. These difficulties, great as they are, seeri)| 
however, cleared up, or at least his return proved, 
by medals yet extant ; for which reason, we venture 
to say, some space of time intervened between 
Tr^an's first exploits against the Parthians and his 
last, of which we are yet to speak. . What he did 
during that space, is unknown to iis ; nor can we 
say ^at were the motives that induced him to 
return again to the East. On the whole, however, 
we think we may safely lay it down as a fact, as 
M. de Tillemont does, that he set out again from 
Rome about the year 865, and got to Antioch time 
enough to be in great danger from a violent earth* 
quake which happened there in January 866. 

Asia, Greece, and Galatia, had already suffered violent , 
at different times by a like misfortune since Tra- Suited! 
Jan was on the throne. But the disaster I am now ^J^cb^;^^ 
speaking of was far more fatal than theirs. The '^*«* 
emperor's being at Antioch of course brought the 
troops thither, together with ambassadors and their 
trains, an infinite number of private men who had 
business at court, merchants and others; so that 
the misfortune of ope city became that of the whole 
Roman empire. The shocks, accompanied with / 
dreadful peals of thunder, raging stofms of wind, 
and subterraneous fires, were so violent, that every 
building was shaken to the fonndation, and most of 
them were thrown down. Trajan escaped with 
difficulty through a window of the room where he 
then was, getting only some slight bruises. Dion 
Cassius, who always delights in the marvellous, says, 
^ figure of uneommon size and strength delivered 
heaven's favourite prince from the danger he wasin. 
The truth is, that he escaped, and got to the liip- 
podromes, $ place remote from all buildings, where 
he staid till the earthquake was oyer. The effects 
of it were felt a great way round, but Antioch was 
the centre and. spot that suffered mo^t. Our histo- 
rian. 
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rian, without saying positively how many people 
perished in it, leaves us to judgfe that the number 
inust have been immense. He mentions nobody 
in particular, except Pedo, who was tiien consul. 
When all was calm again, the ruins Were turned up 
to see if any were alive under them that could yet 
be assisted. Only two children were found in that 
situatiori, with the mother of oiffe of them, who had 
supported herself and child \Hth her own milk. 
The i>ther was found holding its dead mother. 
^an con- fieforc Trajan took the field, his friends pressed 
ofade of hixti st^ongly to consttit the famous oracle or Helio- 
andrel^vcs poliS in Phoehicia, to know the event of the war he 
toii^Sl was going to undiertake. Trajan ^as far from be- 
^/ Ls '^^^ credulous, and therefore resolved to make a 
/. s& ""* trial of the god's skill before he trusted Irim. To 
that end, he sent him a piec6 of blanjc paper sealed 
trp, desliringhis answer to the contents. The priests 
of all those dracles knew extremely well how to 
open a letter, and seal it up aigain, so as not to be 
perceived. The answer Trajan received was another 
piece of blank paper. He liad no suspieioii of the 
fraud, and from that moment concluded the oracle 
divine ; in consequefiCe whereof he sent another 
paper, sealed as the former, in which he desired 
serionslv to know what was to be his fate, and whe- 
ther he should return to Rome victbr of the Par- 
thians. The god was not able to resolve that ques* 
ticfn ; but, however, he extricatetl himself by send- 
ing in return an enigmatical symbol, susceptible of 
a thousand diflerent interpretations, a broken vine- 
branch. Men did not foil to justify the oracle after 
the event, easily finding in it then a clear predic- 
tion of the emperor s death. The broken twig, said 
they, denoted the princeVbody burnt to ashes, and 
carried to Rome in that condition. 

Trajan did not dream of any suoh interpretation j 
hut, on the contrary, full of hopes, and pleasing 

ideas 



over 
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ideas of 8U€ces$, be took the field about the begin* Tnjan 
Biilg of spring, and marched towards Adiabenuro, a l^^TJf 
part of Assyria^ The river Tigris was to be passed, ^"tSS 
and consequently a bridge ^ thrown over it, before 
he could enter that country. The task was difficult, 
for want of proper timber ; but Trajan supplied that 
deficiency, by ordering a sufficient number of boats 
to be built in the forests about Nisibis, in such man* 
ner that they ^ould be taken to pieces, and put to- 
gether again, wh^iever he pleased. Those pieces 
were loaded on carriages, and conveyed to the river- 
side over-against Cordyasnum, where they were join- 
ed together properly. Other difficulties still arose 
from the barbarians, who seemed determined, if 
possible, to prevent his going on with the work, 
and molested the Romans employed in it to the 
utmo'isit of their power. But the first boats (hat were 
ready being launched, and filled with archers and 
other tfoops, soon cooled their courage, and kept 
them at a distance. Other boats tried to pass above 
and below them, and more were finished in the 
mean time. Nothing could have terrified the bar- 
barians more than the sight of such a multitude of 
boat9 in a country where no wood grew. They 
fied, and^Trajan, having finished his bridge without 
further interruption, passed the Tigris. 

We find in a fragment of an f ancient author, TheRnman 
an account of the manner in which the Romans S^^g*Jf 
built their bridges of boats. Nothing could be ?"<*«« of 
more simple. The boats intended for that purpose ApudSui* 
were very wide ; they were fastened to the shore a ^'IsyJL. 

little 



* T^e teKt of Dion Cassiua does not absolutely say that Tra- 
jan threw a bridge over the Tims, aor docs it say the contrary, 
put leaves great room to think ne did \ and indeed he could not 
Otherwise have passed that river so easily. 

f According to Henry de Valois, that fragment belongs to 
Dion Cassius* His opinion is probable, but not supported with 
certainty* 
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little above the place where the bridge was design? 
cd to be. At a signal given, one of them was let 
loose, and fell down the river with the stream, along 
the shore they were in possession of. When the 
boat came to the proper place, a basket full of 
stones, tied to a cable end, tiras thrown over by way 
of anchor, and fixed it there. The end towards 
the water being thus secured, that next the land 
was fastened close with strong ropes, after which 
planks were laid from the shore to the boat. That 
done; the middle of the boat was filled up from end 
to end with material^ that served for ballast, and 
at the same time formed a smooth and solid foun- 
dation to walk over. The rest of the work was but 
a repetition of the same thing. A second boat was 
set afloat and fastened to the first, then a third, 
and so on till they reached the opposite shore. The 
last boat, which was that next the eujemy's side, 
had a door-way, and was armed with towers, ca- 
tapults, and other engines of war. 
Trtjancon- * Trajan, having passed the Tigris with the help 
KIS^' of such a bridge, subdued Adiabenum and all As- 
•^^ Syria. It wa$; no small pleasure to him to tread in 

th|9 fqotsteps of Alexander, and reduce the cities 
of Arbela and Gangamela, so famous in the his^t 
tory of the Macedonian conqueror. 
He rctuTM Traian turned back after the conquest of Assyria, 
jtebyion. rcpasscd the Tigns, and marched towards Babylon, 
without meeting any thing to stop him# The Par- 
thian power was at that time at a low ebb, owing 
to their intestine broils which had long set them at 
variance with each other, and still raged with such 
violence, that even the presence of so formidable an 
enemy could not allay them. Trajan rather travelled 
than made war. He visited the source of the bitu- 
men that was used in building the walls of Baby- 
lon. Dion Cassius describes that source as a kind of 
yell, from the mouth of which a deadly vapour 

exhaled, 
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exhaled, fatal to all that came near it, either man 
or beast. Nature, says he, wisely confined that 
pestiferous exhalation to a narrow space ; for, had 
it risen to any height, or extended far, the country 
2X)und about must of necessity have been unin- 
habited, 

Trajan, finding how weak the Parthi^ns were, TrajM 
resolved to march against their capital, Ctesipbon, atiS rf 
To that end the Tigris was to be passed again, and fnj^^ 
a new bridge made. His design was to convey all 
necessary materials through the Naarmalcha, an 
old canal dug by the kings of Babylon, to receive 
part of the waters of the Euphrates, and to join it Cetur. 
by a new canal to that part of the Tigris where he uTi^'^ 
intended making his bridge. The work was ac- 
cordingly begun, and pretty far advanced, when 
it was observed, that the level of the Euphrates in 
that place, ' being much higher than that of the 
Tigris, a communication between those two rivers 
might drain the former so as to render its naviga- 
tion impracticable. The work was therefore given 
over, and the timber for the bridge ordered to be 
Carried by land. ' 

To appear before the walls of Ctesipbon, . and 
take it, was but one work with Trajan^ Susa, too, -c««vw. 
formerly the seat of the Persian empire, submitted ^^.*^' 
without delay. It was probably in one of those s^art, Adr, 
two cities that he jnadc Chosrbes's daughter pri- ^- ^* 
soner, and took the throne of gold on which the 
kings of Parthia received the homage of their sub- 
jects. The surname of Parthicus was confirmed 
to him in consequence of this conquest, and the 
senate decreed him not one, but several triumphs; 
Dion Cassius says, as many as he pleased ; which, du. 
if true, was a low and wretched piece of flattery 
indeed ; and, if calculated to suit his taste^^ indi- 
cates a love of vanity and ostentation ill becoming 
^o great a prince as Trajan. 

^ . The 
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2Si^^ The schemes he formed and executed after th« 
SiTbSia**^ taking of Ctesiphon^ seem but too strongly to con? 
firm that suspicion, and give room to think pro- 
sperity made him giddy, and almost turned hisbrain. 
If ambition could be satisfied, he had surely abun* 
dant reason to be content. The farthians, so often 
victorious before, and in whose empire the Romans 
had never been able to get footing till he headed 
them, were reduced to a low ebb by the force of 
his arms, and had already lost three great provinces, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. Prudence, 
without doubt, required that his next care should 
be to secure those conquests, less difficult to make 
than kfeep* He should have accustomed them by 
degrees to the jurisdiction of the Romans, have 
brought them over to their manners, and tried tq 
root out the spirit of independence, which made 
them ready to revolt the moment an opportunity 
should offer. Instead of that, Trajan was bent onj 
further conquests, and vainly thought pf penetra- 
ting to the ocean. 
Hcfeib ^^ ^^^^ down the Tigris, and took the island of 
4iowntiie Mesaenum, at the mouth of that river. There he 
TO*thePe?I was in danger from the rapidity of the stream, the 
Sd«t^' meeting of the tides, and a storm. Not warned 
aTr!^ by that, he crossed the whole length of the Persian^ 
gulph, passed by the isle of Ormus, and advanced 
to the main sea. Seeing a ship there ready to sai^ 
for the Indies, he could not help saying, ^* If I was 
He takes a " younger, I would certainly go fight the Indians.** 
S'»uth° He fell upon Arabia Foelix, laid the coast waste, 
^JiaW ^^^^ ^'^^^^ ^^^ help of his fleet, took a town former- 
ly, ly called Arabia, now famous under the name of 
• Arr. Pe^ Adeu, to thc west on this side of the streights of 

''^'-^''^''^''-Babelmandelt^ This is. probably the expedition 

Eutropius 

* I suppose the Periplus of the Red Sea, that goes under the 
name of Arrian, to be really his, though the learned are not 
agreed about it. 

f According to M. de Tillemonty it ^as owing to Trajan'a 
conquests in Arabia that a custom-house was erected on the 
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Eutropius means, When he speaks of a fleet intend* 
ed by Trajan to attack the coasts of India ; not 
distinguishing, as he should have done, betwixt 
India and Arabia. 

Tnyati was not misitaken. He envied the re- hc enviM 
nown and happiness of Alexander, who extended Msgmti^ 
his conqilests to the Indies ; but, however, com- "®^"» 
forted himself with his exploits in Arabia Fcelix, 
where Alexander never penetrated, and gloried in 
having gone beyond the limits of that great con- 
queror. He wrote to the senate in that style, filling 
up his letters with the names of barbarous and un- 
known nations, whom he boasted of having con- 
quered. The senators, ont^eirside, were so amazed 
to se6 such a heap of names they had never before 
heard of, many of which they knew not how to 
pronounce, thought they"* could never praise him as 
tnuch as he deserved, nor give him titles of honour 
and triumphal arches enough. Vast preparations 
were made to receive him with the utmost magni- 
ficence whenever he should return to Rome ; but 
Providence ordained otherwise. 

Trajan's vanity being satisfied by his voyage to HcYUits 
the ocean, he returned to the mouth of the Tigris, ^byi^!*^^ 
and went up that river. From thence he crossed 
over to the Euphrates, in order to visit the famous 
city of Babylon, once the queen of the East. He 
found it in the desolate condition foretold by the 
prophets, when in its greatest glory. Nothing re- 
mained of that proud city but the ruins and feeble 

Vol. VI L I traces 

western coast of the Red sea, at a place called White Burgh, 
where, says Arrian» (Peripl. Erythr.) a centurion was &ent with 
a certain nuniber of soldiers, to collect a dut| of 25 per cent, on 
all goods imported there. But it seems more natural to think it 
was by the way of Egypt that the Romans, who had long been 
masters of that country, possessed themselves of White Burgh, \ 

by crossing the breadth only of the Red sea, which in that place 
is not above two or three days' sail. 
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traces of what it once was. His veneration for 

Alexander was so great, that he offered sacrifices 

to the memory of that hero in the house where he 

died- The news he received, whilst busied with 

such trivial cares^ was a sufficient punishment for 

his vanity, and convinced him of the bad eiFects 

of his long and imprudent absence. 

The coun- All his couqucsts tottcrcd, and had already sha- 

Snqierel. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ yokc. Thc troops that guarded them 

rcbd. Tral wcrc driven away or cut to pieces, and the whole 

lan subdues ^ i' . i • m ; • 

them again, war was to be Commenced agam. Irajan sent 
Lusius Quietus on one side, and Maximus on the 
other, tachastise the rebels. Tlie latter, who seems 
- to be the same that was of great service to Trajan 
in the Dacian war, was not equally successful in 
this. He was defeated aud killed in battle. Lu- 
sius proved more fortunate, or more experienced. 
He forced the city of Edessa, which he destroyed 
and burnt. Seleucia was reduced by Erucius Gla- 
rusand Julius Alexander, 
Hcgiyes By th^sc advantages the Romans regained their 
thia^" ascendant over the late subjected eountries ^ and 
ki««- Trajan, warned by the danger he had been in of 
loosing all his conquests, found it necessary to set 
bounds to his vast desires, which seem at first to 
have been the absolute extinction of the Parthianr 
empire, and to make all its inhabitants immediately 
subservient to his laws. Finding that impracti- 
cable, he contented himself with giving tbem a; 
king of his own choosing. 

Chosroes was yet alive, a wanderer atid a fugi* 
tive ; but Trajan did not think it his interest to give 
the crown to a prince who never would have looked 
upon it as a favour done him by the Romans, but 
as his right of inheritance. He therefore chose Par- 
thamespates, of whom weknow nothing more than 
that he was made king, and enthroned with great 
magnificence. Trajan went to Ctesiphon, where 

he 
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he assembled all the Romans and Parthians ih (he 
city and country round about, and, from a tribunal 
erected for that purpose, made a pompous speech 
in praiiSe of his own great exploits, declared Par- • 
thamespate^ king of Parthia, and placed the dia- 
dem on his head. 

The city ofAtra* inhabited by Arabians, and Trajan un- 
notfar distant from the Upper Tigris, between that licgc o? * 
river and Nisibis, still held out. Trajan, resolving ^rSd^t? " 
to reduce it^ went in person and laid siege to it. »ue tu 
He miscarried in the attempt, and this campaign, 
the last he ever made, was likewise the most un- 
fortunate. 

Atra, though neither great nor rich, Was defend- 
ed by its situation in the midst of a desert, whetei 
little water Was to be found, and that bad ; and no 
wood or forage. The heat of the sun was exces- 
sive in that arid plain, and served as a further de- 
fence to the besieged. Notwithstanding these dif- 
ficulties, Trajan's skill, and the valour of his victo- 
rious army, pushed on the sieg^e with great succesii 
at first, and made a breach in the walls ; but when 
they came to theassault, they were repu Ised with loss. 
He tried in vain to rally his shattered troops ; no- 
thing could prevent or stop their flight,. and it wad 
with difficulty he himself escaped being killed or 
wounded. He had purposely laid aside all marks 
of distinction, that he might not be known ; but 
his grey hairs and majestic mien betrayed him to 
some of his enemies, who shot at him, and killed a 
horseman close by his side. To complete his mis- 
fortuue/a violent storm of rain, hail, thunder, and 
:.b 3 light- 

 The sjtuatitfn of Atra admits of some dificulty. I abide by 
the authority of Ammianus Marcellinus, who was on the spot. 
Dion Casstus places it in Arabia ; which cv^ adroit of no other 
meaning than what I have said in the text, that it was inhabited 
by Arabians. Sec Cellar* Geogr. Ant. III. 15. 
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lightning, came on, and immense quantities of Qitd 
infected the provisions and drink of his army. There 
was no possibility of resisting. He raised the siege^ 
retired to the territories of the empire in Syria, S(n4 
died soon after. But before we speak of his death, 
it may not be improper to give some account of tht 
furious commotions of the Jews, which happened 
at the s^me time as thpse of the other nations I 
have been speaking of, or ratlier somewhat earlier. 
KcbdiitfAs The terror with which the Jews were struck, when 
un ^Sj Titus made himself master of their holy city Jem*? 
Jews in cy- salcm, had had time to wear off in a space of nearly 
c^raS^ fifty years that had past since that dire calamity; 
Moopou- and all they now complained of was the heavy yoke 
^a. eijEuj. laid on them, contrary, in their opinions, to tha 
ir!2. ' express promises and predictions of the prophets: 
The rebellion began with those of Cyrene, who, 
when they saw the emperor was at a great distance, 
and the fofces of the empire busied in the East, 
thought the time come when they were to recover 
their liberty. They rose and ran to arms, being 
headed, according to Dion Cassius, by one Andrew^ 
in the year of Rome 866, and committed unheard* 
of outrages. Not content with barely killing the 
Greeks and Romans in the midst of whom they 
dwelt, they put them to the greatest tortures that 
could possibly be devised, sawing some of them 
asunder length-ways, exposing others to wild 
beasts, and forcing others again to fight as gladiators. 
Their rage and cruelty was far greater than that 
of the most savage creatures ; for they devoured 
their flesh, rubbed their bodies over with their blood, 
as if it had been an oil or perfume, flead them alive, 
and covered themselves with their skins. Dion 
Cassius is the writer who gives us these horrid ac- 
counts of them ; but I own I can hardly credit him; 
especially as Eusebius, a much more judicious au- 
thor, says no such thing. I doubt^ too, whether 

Dioa 
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Dion Cassius does not exaggerate the number of 
those the Jews put to death, for he reckons them 
at no less than two hundred and twenty thousand 
in the district of Cyrene only, and two hundred 
and forty thousand in the island of Cypriis, where 
the rebeilion broke out hkewise. 

Howeyer that may be, Lupus, prefect of Egypt, 
endeavouring to chastise the rebels of Cyrene, witl^ 
the troops under his command, was beatep, and for- 
ced to shut himself up in Alexandfia, where hq 
took revenge on the Jews of that great city, num* 
bars of whom he killed, and made the rest slaves* 

It cannot, indeed, be so properly called revenge 
as a necessary precaution ; for the Jews of Alexan- 
dria were as deeply concerned in the plot as those 
of Cyrene, who, destitute of assistance from their 
brethren, and of themselves tod weak to besiege 
the capital of Egypt, overran the flat country, anc^ 
committed all sorts of outrages and hostilities. 
They had then a king, I^ucua, at their head, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, 

The emperor, being informed of the§e disturb- 
ances, sent Martins Turbo into Egypt, with a sea 
and land force of horse and foot. Though Turbo 
was an excellent officer, and a pap of indefati- 
gable activity, it was pot without difficulty that 
ne stifled the rebellion. It cost him a great deaj 
of time, and several battles, At last, however, he 
prevailed, and retaliated on the Jew§ all t|ie mis- 
chiefs they had done in Cyrene and in Egypt. 

It is probable that Turbo pacified Cyprus too, 
where the Jevrs, as I before said, did infinite hurt. 
They had already destroyed the city of Salaminum, Eus.ckron. 
and murdered all the inhabitants of it. History 
does not say in what manner they were punished 
for their excessive cruelties, but doubtless they met 
with the reward they well deserved. All w^e know- 
is^ that they were extirpated from the whole island ; 

3 and 
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and Dion Cassius assures us, that in his time no 
Jew was suiFered to dwell, or even set his foot, 
within the island of Cyprus. ' Even such as were 
shipwrecked, or driven on the coast by storms, 
were put to death without mercy. 

Mesopotamia had been full of Jews for many ages 
past. Trajan suspected them, and not unjustly, pf 
harbouring the same schemes as their brethren of 
Egypt and Cyrene. ^ He therefore ordered Lusius 
Quietus to clear the province of them, for so Euse- 
bius expresses it. The Jews defended themselves, 
and fought a battle, in which they were defeated. 
Lusius exterminated a vast number of them, and 
behaved so well, that Trajan rewarded him with 
the government of Palestine. 
2Ik^^°^^"* Trajan, as I said before, retired to Syria, where 
A.K.S68. he spent the winter. He purposed returning to 
Mesopotamia in the spring, to establish the Roman 
jiirisdiction thoroughly in that country, the inha- 
bitants of which seemed to ]>e2Lr the yoke with re- 
luctance. But illness prevented his design- He 
was seized with an apoplectic fit, and a palsy en- 
siled, which reduced him to a low and languishing 
condition. He resolved, therefore, to return to- 
AureL Vict, wards Rome, where the senate invited him to come 
and taste the repose his labours and exploits just- 
^*^' ly entitled liim to. He left his army in Syria, and 

gave the command of it to Adrian. 
Loss of his Adrian had neither zeal, nor perhaps capacity 
the^Mt.***^ enough, to go on with so difficult a war. The con- 
queror's absence was the loss of all his conquests. 
The Parthians, disdaining the king Trajan had 
given therri, soon deposed him, set vip their old 
form of government and their own laws, and re- 
called Chosroes, whom the Romans had dethroned. 
Armenia and Mesopotamia returned to their old 
masters, and all Trajan's great and glorious ex- 
ploits vanished at once : so that all the Romans got 
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in return for the immense expenses they had been 
at, the blood they had lost, and the dangers tp 
which they had been exposed, was the shameful 
imputation of having missed their aim. 

Trajan's illness lasted several months, and, as he Adrian** 
had no child, gave such as had an eye to the em- and in- 

Eire time to set all their engines to work. None mSTxra. 
&d a fairer claim to it than his countryman and {J^*****p' 
near relation Adrian, already elevated to so high a sparu Adr. 
pitch, that the throne only was above hjm. He was ^ ^ *• 
questor, as I before observed, in Trajan'3 fourth 
consulship, in the year of Rome 852 ; tribune of 
the people four years after, viz. in 856; pretor iii 
858 ; substituted consul in 86(); and, lastly, appoint- 
ed consul in ordinary, and commander-in-chief in 
Syria, in the last year of Trajan's reign. 

Adrian's ambition increased with his rise in the 
state ; and he took care to lay a foundation for it, 
by courting Trajan's esteem and friendship on all 
occasions, from the hour of his being adopted by 
Nerva. The reader may remember the first steps 
he took with that view. He accompanied Trajan 
in most of his expeditions ; had the command of 
a legion in the second Dacian war, and behaved 
so bravely in it, that the emperor made him a pre- 
sent of the diamond Nerva had given him ; which 
Adrian looked upon as a pledge of his future adop- 
tion. In the interval between his pretorship and 
consulship, he was made governor of Lower Pan- 
nonia, and discharged the duties of general and of 
magistrate with equal applause from all. On one 
hand he curbed the Sarmatians, and maintain- 
ed the strictest discipline in his army; and, on 
the other, he kept the emperors intendants within 
due bounds, whenever they attempted to exceed 
their lawful power. The consulship was given 
him as a reward for his good administration. 

4 .  ■" ^^ 
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Whilst he was in that high office, Licinius Sura. 
Trajan's most intimate friend and confident, assured 
iiim he would certainly be adopted. Adrian con* 
eluded he had attained his wish ; but Sura dying 
soon after, he lost his best protector. It is true he 
succeeded him in a post of high trust, that of secre- 
tary to the emperor; for Trajan, though capable 
enough of doing it, was too indolent, if we credit 
jvLC^i. Julian the Apostate, to compose his own speeches 
and harangues, and made use of Sura to that end, 
whilst he lived, and after him of Adrian, The 
grand aiFair of the adoption was, however, stopped 
at once, and no more talked of till Trajan's death. 
The prince's chief friends were all against it. Be- 
sides his brother-in-law Servius, who endeavoured 
to thwart Adrian from the very fir§t, and to preju- 
dice him in the emperor's esteem, by exposing his 
conduct and the bad state of his affairs, Palma and 
Celsus were his avowed enemies, Adrian, finding 
that the only. \yay to succeed was, to render him- 
self personally agreeable to Trajan, resolved to make; 
that point his study, and to flatter even his vices, 
Trajan loved drink ; Adrian drank with him ; nay 
scrupled not to be subservient to his iqfamou^ 
amours, in performing the meanest offices abput 
the boys the emperor was fond of; currying favour 
with themj^ helping them with his own hand to the 
drugs th^y used to preserve their beauty and com* 
, • plexion, and doing every low and abject thing he 
thought would please. But his great resource, with- 
out which all the rest would never have availed him, 
was the favour of the empress Plotina, She protect- 
ed him on all occasions, brought about his mar- 
riage with the emperor's niece, got him a great com- 
mand in the Parthian war, had him made consul 
a second time, and, to crown all, when she found 
it was impossible to prevail on Trajan to adopt him, 
supplied that defect by fraud and artifice. 

Trajan, 
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Ti^n, afi; I Qteecved be&a-e^ nevtr loved Adi?ian; T«4aiifaMii 
jioF did be SO) o».ucb as tjbinkof him itt all the plan&. 2!ft££r 
^nd ^benifa be revqlved m Iw owp nmd rdatiitg ^^•"** 
to his suqqes^Qn ^me aay 1^ tbojught of imitating adopting 
Alejsaader, wbonaoQed noqeat all : but that woubi ^^*** 
laave been very ^ubecomiGg so good a prixauce as Tra^' 
ja9, who^ as be. qa^de tbe empire happy whiUt he. 
lived, could not do less, ia justice to mankind, 
i)mK tbink of i^ecunng that happiness after hi&deatlu 
AcGordii^/ to. otlms, be intended writing to the 
senarte, to leave the cbpiccrof an emperor, ojuk of a 
certain number of persons mejQiioned in his letter,, 
entirely to them. This secras to agree with what 
Pion Ca3sius says of Sejjvius, when be tell&us, that d». w». 
Trajan, oi>e day at table, desired: bis; company to 
poin.fe bim.out ten men. capable of ruling the-em'- 
pire, and after a: sliort pause, recollecting himself, 
addled, " JJo, I. want but nine, for I have one air 
** ready, which is Servius/' I observed, before, 
that hp once had thoughts of Lusius Quietus, 
though a foreigner and: a Mauri tan ian. Spartian sj^an, 
§ays he had h\^ eye on Neratius Priscus too, a fa- 
mous qivilian, and that most of the emperor's 
friends approved his choice^ The thing went so 
fer, tbp,t Trajan said one day to Priscus, " If fate 
f takes xi\Q away, I recommend, the provinces to 
^* you/^ A remarkable expression ! which plainly 
?hows that Trajan looked upon himself as the re- 
public's generalissimo, rMher than, as a monarch, 
and that'he thought the provinces and armies on- 
ly under his immediate command. 

Upon the whole, it is evident that Trajan did not 
intend to adopt Adrian ; and, accordingly, Dion Dh.Adr. 
Cas^us assures us, on the credit of his father Apro- 
nianus, who was governor of the province of Cili- 
cia, where Trajan died, that, in fact; he never was 
adopted. The whole intrigue was carried on as 
follows : , 

Trajan 
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Trajan dies, Trajan, paralytic as he was, and afflicted with ^ 
8uw^*" dropsy, the usual consequence of hard drinking, 
^of ^" ?cemed reduced to so low a state, as easily to be 
forged ' wrought upon by those about him ; but still he 
^Dh^T^. persisted in his resolution not to adopt Adrian. 
/*. Mr. Perhaps, too, the notion he had of the cause of his 
illness, which he, though without any apparent 
reason that we know of, imputed to poison; might 
help him to confirm his distrust of all that approach-* 
ed him. He took shipping, intending to return to 
Rome by sea ; but, on his arrival at Selinontum in 
Cilicia, had a second ^ apoplectic fit, of which he 
died. Plotina, assisted by Tatian, who had been 
preceptor to Adrian in his youth, was present when 
her husband died, and let none else come near him* 
She was by that means at hberty to publish what, 
she pleased ; and accordingly she gave out that 
Trajan had adopted Adrian, and sent notice of it 
to the senate. What betrayed her was, that the 
letter was signed by her, and not by Trajan. She 
jnight, indeed, as well have counterfeited his hand 
as she did his voice ; for, if any credit can be given 
to what we are told, she acted a most* extraordi- 
nary part on this occasion, concealing a man who 
persotiated the dying emperor, and, with a faint 
and feeble voice, declared that he adopted Adrian. 
To make this seem the more probable, Trajan's 
death was concealed for some time ; so that we 
cannot say exactly when it happened. All we 
know is, that Adrian, who was then at Antioch, 
received the news of his adoption on the ninth of 
August, and that of Trajan's death on the eleventh. 

Thus 

* According to Eutropius, Trajan died of a violent purging. 
I prefer the authority of Dion Cassius, who says he died sud- 
denly ; and it must be owned that such a death seems more suit**^ 
able to the part flotina acted in trumping iip a false adoption. 
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Thus did that great emperor, that conqueror sq 
renovvDjed, who built bridges over the Danube and 
the Tigris, subdued Dacia, and reduced the Par- 
thian empire to the very brink of destruction, die, 
and leave his crown to a man he neither chose nor 
liked, and who proved no friend to his memory, 
as we shall see. 

Adrian, however, at first affected an extraordi- Honom 
nary regard for his predecessor's memory, and seem- jm"s mc-" 
Qd very zealous to pay him all suitable honour^. ™^*^- 
He celebrated his obsequies with great pomp ^t 
Selinontum, called Trajanopolis after him. His 
ashes were sent to Rome in an urn of gold, and 
parried into the city on a triumphal car, preceded 
by the senate, with the army following. They 
were deposited under tl^e famous pillar which he 
prected in the square he built; and was distinguish- 
ed from all others by being buried in the city, 
where none had been entombed before. He was 
ranked among the gods, and games were institu- 
ted to his honouf uqdei* the name of Parthian 
games, which, after being regularly kept for seve- 
ral years, were at last disused and forgotten. 

Trajan lived near sixty-four years, of which he puration of 
reigned nineteen years, six months, and fifteen ^S^^^' 
days, reckoning to the eleventh of August, the 
^ay that Adrian |)egan to reign. 

Trajan was free ffom every vice immediately Hi«viituc« 
detrimental to society, and possessed their opposite v?ms^ 
virtues in a high degree, such as moderation, cle- 
mency, love of justice, plainness and simplicity of 
manners, and a judicious liberality, supported by a 
wise and prudent economy. All mankind was hap- 
py under his government, and he still enjoys the 
praise and admiration that were his just due. 

I have spoken more than once of his love of wine, 
so great that, Aurelius Victor tells us, he was obliged 
tQ charge his servants not to obey his orders when- 
ever 
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ever he asked for more after any great entertain* 
ment. His debauches against nfature will ever be 
a standmg reproach and infamy to him. I will 
venture also to reckon among his faul^ his insa- 
tiable love of war, his success in wUch elated him 
too much, ' as the reverse he met with struck too 
great a damp on hi^ last days. 

Such is the frailty of human nature, when not 
assisted from above. No virtue is perfect in this 
world ; and even those we boast of most are oftpi^ 
tarnished with the worst of stains. 
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ANNALS OF ADRIAN. 
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QuiNTUS Niger. An-iLses^ 

C. VlFSTANUS APBONIANUd. ^ cflCtlT. 

ADRIAN, the 11th of August, receives at An- 
tioch the news of Trajan's death, and is proclaimed 
emperor by the legions of Syria. 

He writes afterwards to the senate to desire a 
confirmation of what had been done by the troops. 
They give him the titles belonging to the imperial 
power. 

He goes to Selinonte to pay his last respects to 
the ashes of Trajan, and returns into Syria. 

He makes Tatian, formerly his tutor, the pre- 
torian prefect. 

Troubles in different parts of the empire. 
; Marcus Turbo, being appointed in the room of 
Lusius Quietus to the government of Palestine, puts 
the finishing hand to the peace of that countty. 

Adrian abandons Trajan's conquests aver the 
Parthians, and agrees that the Euphrates should^ 
as formerly, be the boundary of the two empires. 

He departs to return to Rome. 

Imp. Adrianus Augustus IL M^R.^m, 

Fuscus Sahnatob. of j. ens. 



. • • . 



Adrian passes through lUyriai and comes to 
Rome« 

He 
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He refuses at first the titlie of father of hi^ 
country, which nevertheless he accepts before the 
end of the year. 

Largesses of Adrian, 

AiuR. 870. Ijjip, AdRIANUS AUGUSTUS III. 

of J. 0.119. T^ 

• • • • RUSTICUS* 

: * ' ' 

Adrian returns to lUyria, obtains some advan- 
tages over the Sarmatse and Roxolani, who made 
incursions into Moesia, and concludes a pfeace with 
them by means of a perisiion he agrfeei^ to pay them. 

He makes Martius Turbo prefect of Pannonia 
atid of Dacia. • 

A conspiracy fofmed against him by four con- 
sular persons, whom the senate punii^hes with death. 
One of them was Lusius Quietus. Adrian wishes 
to have it thought he had no hand in that severe 
resentment. He retutris to Rome. 

He discharges all that was owing to the imperial 
or public triea^ury. That discharge amounted id 
nine hundred millions of sesterces, 

Adrian i^hows all possible marks of respect fot 
the senate. 

He takes fromTatian the office of pretorian pre- 
fect, and chooses Martius Turbo for his successor. 

Similis, the pretorian prefect, likewise retires. 
Septicius Clarus put in his place. 

Adrian gives leave to the philosopher Euphrates 
to put himself to death. 

^'.ci2o! L. CatiliOs Sex^erus n. 

T. AURELIUS FULVIUS. 

It is believed that the second of these two con- 
suls for this year is he who is afterwards the em- 
peror Titus Antoninus. 

Adrian begins his voyages, and goes into Gaul 
and Germany. 

He 
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He preserves military discipline with steadine55; 
but without severity. 

The cities of Nice and Nicomedia, wasted by an 
earthquake, are re-established by Adrian's hberality. 

M. AmNIUS VeRUS II. An. R. 874 
AUGUB. ofi.CKl. 

The consul Annius Verus is grandfather by the 
father to Marcus Aurelius. 

Adrian goes over to Great Britain. He builds 

/•111 
a wall there to stop the incursions of the barba- 
rians from the northern part of the island. 

Suetonius's and Septicius Clarus's disgrace. 

Sedition in Egypt on account of the ox Apis. 

Adrian returns to Gaul, and goes to pass the 
tvinter in Spain. 

• • • • ACILIUS AVIOLA. An. R. 873^ 

• ^ . .CORELLIUS PaNSA. o/J.C.12«. 

Adrian rebuilds the temple of Augustus at Ter- 
ragona. 

He passes from thence into Mauritania, where 
he appeases some commotions, which occasioned 
his having the honour of a public thanksgiving 
decreed him. 

During the four following years, where we shall 
only mark the consuls, Adrian visited Greece, Sy- 
ria, and the East, all Asia Minor, and, returning 
through Greece, he comes to Sicily, and from 
thence returned to Rome. 

In all the cities and provinces of the empire where 
he passes, he leaves behind him proofs of his mag- 
nificence, by the building or repairing of public 
works and edifices, and he had great attention to 
the establishing of order and law. With regard to 

the 
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An.R. rt9i the fearbarous kings and nations Upon the froiftiers 

of J C! 122* J 

of the empire, his scheme Was to keep peaccj ana 
lie siiccce<ied« 

An.R. 874, Q. ArRIUS PjEtlNtJS. 

«f J.Cl2a. Q VeNTIDIUB APRONtAK^C^ 

An.R. 875, P- Cornelius Sci^io. 

ofJ.C.124. ..ASIATICUS II. 

• • Vettius ActOttiNW. 
^;^ VJj M. ANNitJS Vehus III. 

of J. C 126. t ^T A ^ 

Adrian rettlrns to Rome* 

ApologieiS for Christiatiity f^resehted to the em- 
peror by S. Quadratus and S. Aristidus, A rescript 
of Adrian favourable to Christians. 

An. ft. 878, Titianus, Of perhaps Tatianus* 
bf J.C.127. ^ , Gallicanus. 

We may believe, with great probability, that the 
first of these two consuls for this year is Tatian, 
formerly ptetorian prefect, who, soon after his 
promotion to the consulate^ was proscribed. 

Ad. R. 879^ TORQUATUS Asi^REKAS. 

of J. C 128. A T 

Annius Libo. 

The second of these consuls for this year was 
uncle, by the father, to Marcus Aurelius. 

An. R. 880, p. JoVENCIUS CeLSUS IL 

Of J. c. 129. Q. Julius Balbus. 

Juvencius Celsus, consul for thia year, was a 
fiimous lawyer, whom Adrian often called to his 

councils. 

An 
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An earthquake in Bithynia. l^j.cSiI 

Adrian renews his voyages to Africa, whence he 
returns the same year to Some. 

The death of Plotina, Trajan's widow. 

The dedication of the temple built by Adrian, to An.R.88i» 
Rome aqd Venus. ^^'-^'^^ 

The 'low envy of Adrian against Apollodorus, 
the architect, whom he puts to death. 

Adrian, departing again from Rome, traverses 
Asia anew, comes ta Syria ; and in this aiid the fol- 
lowing year he visits Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt. 

, When in the £ast, he sends back to Chosroes, 
king of the Parthians, his daughter, who had been 
taken by Trajan. 

SeR. OcTAVIUS LiEfiTAS. An. R.882, 

PONTIANUS. Of J. a 131. 

M. Antonius Rufinus. 

Adrian in Egypt. ' 
Pompey's burying-place rebuilt. 
Aotinouss death, whom Adrian is not ashamed 
to make a god. 



« HiBERUS. An. R. 884, 

. SiSENNA. ^''•^^^• 



C. JujLius Servianus III. ^fj.cm! 

C. ViBius Varus. 

Adrian passes the winter at Athens, where they 
are extremely fojid of him ; he loads them with 
favours, 

Adriai^ ?to|>s thje ipcursions of the Algins. 

Revolt of the Jews. Barcochebas puts himself at 
their head. Tinnius Rufus, then governor of the 
country, opposes their first attacks. Julius Severus 
is ^njt from Great 3ritaiii to subdue them. 

Vol. VII. K Pontianus. 
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rf/.ClS PONTIANOS. 

• Atilianus. 

t 

Adrian returiis to Rome. Falla into a languish- 
ing way ; he adopts L. Ceionius Commodus, a vi- 
cious man, with ill health. He makes him pretor,' 
and sends him to command iii Pannonia. 

The taking of Bitther the last warlike exploit 
agatnist the Jews. Barcochebas's death. 

^i c' 136* ^* Ceionius Com modus*. 

Sex. VeTULLENUS CiVICA POMPEIANUS. 

» • ' 

Adrian's temper soured by his disorder. He puts? 
Servian to death, his brother-in-law; Fuscus hid 
great-nephew, and many others. 

End of the Jewish* war. 

'n C.13^' L. ^LIUS VeRUS CiCSAR 11. 

p. CoELius Balbiis^us, 

iuhuls Severus/ aftei* finishing the Jewish war, is 
sent to govern Bithynia, and shows himself no lesi< 
a great magistrate than a great officer. 

JElia Capitolina rebuilt ill the room of Jerusalem. 

The Jews are forbidden to enter it, except on 
the anniversary of the destruction of their city. 

* Commodus is the same, whose adoption by Adrian is re- 
lated tfnder the preceding year, tie ought therefore to be Call- 
ed £lius Caesar in his first consulate, as he is the second which 
follows. If, in order to solve that difficulty, ^c would suppose 
that he was not adopted till the end of that year, we must give 
the lie to Spartian^ who places his adoption before his pretorship 
and' consulate. We may conjecture that Adrian had determined 
the adoption of Commodus the year before, and declared his re- 
solution, that he made way for it by conferring on him the ho- 
nour sof pretor and consul ; but that the adoption was not ejtecu* 
ted formally till the year when Commodus was consul the first 
time. 
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CAMEEiNUS. ^J.C.S- 

Niger. 



Verus Caesar dies the night before the first of 
January. 

The twenty-fifth of February, Adrian adopts 
Titus Antoninus, and makes him adopt M. Annius 
Verus, afterwards called Marcus Aurelius, and the 
son of Verus Caesar. 

Death of Sabina, Adrian's wife. 

Adrian despairs* He desires a sword or poison 
to put himself to death, and Antony forbids obey- 
ing him. 

Many senators saved by Antonius from Adrian's 
fury. 

Adrian's death at Baisc in Campania, the tenth 
of July. 

The senate wants to condemn his memory, and 
to abolish his acts. Antoninus prevents that dis- 
grace, and even obtains for him, though with much 
difficulty, the honour of being ranked among the 
gods. 






ADRIAN. 



t 136 1 

ADRIAN. 



SECT. I. 

A^i^^ proclaimed empsror in Stfrig^ writes to ti€ 
$W0te 4^ dcme a ctn^matum ^ what had beem 
done by the army. The senate grants it. Adrmm 
remains some time in the East. Heabavdom all 

. Tr^aris conquests in tie East* Adrians j£a^ 
lousy «f Trajan's glory. He pteserves peace aii 
his reign, purchasing it of the barbdriam. The 
Jfcws rtducedto an entire sttimission by Martins 
Turbo. Adrian returns to Rome, and securts 
the trdnjuillity of Dada^ by nuJHng peace with 
the Sdrmatce and Roxolani. Dangers from io^ 
mestic enemies. Adrian uses clemtncy ^at first. 
A censpirac^. Four consular persons pu^t ta 
deatk Adrian denies his kamng /my hand in 
these executions. He endeavours to efface the 
odious impression by his bounties to the people. 
A mixture of virtues and vices in Adrian. A 
popular maxim of Adrian concerning the nature 
of power. His taste for simplicity. He live^ 
fitmiliarly with his friends. His 'conduct to- 
wards the people mixed with complaisance and 
steadi7iess. He is extremely popular to the ci- 
ties in alliance. or in subjection to the empire. 
He is affable and liberal to individuals. His at- 
iention to ease the public calamities. Acts 
of clemency. Multitude and magnificence of 
Adrians works over all the empire. Care of jus- 
tice. He frequently administers it himself. His 
attention to the ^conduct of the governors of the 
provinces. Four consular persons established 
with the power of jurisdiction over Italy. Per- 
petual edict. Laws upon different subjects. 

Adrian 



Adrian gives no credit to/reedmen. He preserver 
military Sscipline by his diligence and example. 
He is much beloved by the soldiery. He makes 
several regulations in regard to the Roman mili-^ 
tia. Adrian not so valuable a man as a prince. He 
piques himself upon his application to all the arts 
and sciencesy even astrology and magic. He is 
skilled in the Roman and Greek religion^ and fik- 
spises all others. He was moderate as to the 
Christian religion. Adrians indiscreet curiosity 
in the cornmon affairs of life. He loves the con- 
versation of the leamedy and their merit raises 
his jealousy. Examples ofDionysius oJMiletum 
and Favorinus. Hebanishes^ and qfte^ardsput^ 
fo death, Apollodorus the architect. He is always 
violent in his friendship and hatred. He enoies 
even the glory of the dead. He persecutes all his 
friends. Tatian proscribed. Martins Turbo dis* 
graced. Similis retires. Adrian's wicked proceed-- 
ings against his wife. Disgrace of Septicius 
Clarus and Suetonius. Enormous debauches of 
Adrian, Antinous. Adrians extravagant pas^ 
sion for do^s and hunting-horses. The notiorf 
that may be formed of Adrian's character. 

^DBiAV being called to the empire under a Addanpro. 
more than suspicious title, made haste to avail ^"l^^I 
himself of it, before the imposition could be disco- [^^'j^^^^* 
vered and made known. As soon as he received natetode- 
at Antioch, where he then was, the news of Tra* firiS^tion of 
jan's death, he caused himself to be acknowledged ^^^^'^^ 
and proclaimed emperor by the army. After he bythcarmy* 
had thus put himself in the actual possession of spa^^AJr, 
the sovereign power, there remained nothing but ^-^^^ 
the matter of form, a very important article, how- 
ever, towards finishing the work. He demanded, 
therefore, of the senate a confirmation of what had 
been done by his troops. In the letter to the senate 
he apologized for not having waited for their deter- 

3 minationi 



,"t 
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mination^ before he had taken the title of emperpr, 
the impatience of the legions (he told them) would 
not suffer the republic to be without a head. At 
the same time, with an affectation of modesty, which 
cost him but little, he declared himself an enemy 
to all flattery, and forbade them, on this an4 ^very 
othet occasion, to give him any titles of honour 
till he himself had first consented to them. He 
Oio.ap.Vai. was very liberal likewise in his promises, protesting 
that his whole government should be directed to the 
public good, and binding himself' with ^ni o4th 
never to put a senator to death. He then showed 
his filial piety, by entreating them to give his prede- 
cessor and ^adoptive father a plaice among the gods. 
The senate Whether the fraud in regard to Adrian's being 
efS^'twng adopted Was not known at the time, or those who 
d«ir€d. might have their suspicions durst not stir in so de- 
licate an affair, so far is certain, the senate raised 
no difficulties about the legality of the title, which 
was the foundation of the advancement of the new 
emperor. They granted him even more than he 
;- desired, for the title of Father of his Country was 
offered to him, as an appendage of the supreme 
power ; but Adrian declined it, and, finding his mo- 
desty hurt, he deferred the acceptance of it, after 
Tmcm.not the example of Augustus, who had not taken it 
Lap. Adr.K jjjj he had governed a certain number of y^ars. 

It appears, however, that Adrian':? resistance on 
this occasibn was easily overcome, and that he; 
agreed to be called the father of his country the next 
year, being the second of his reign. ' Tbey also resol- 
ved to hbnour him with the triumphs which Trajan 
had merited by his exploits iii the East. Though 
there was some colour for this adulation, as Adrian 
bad a very cons^iderable command in the war against 
the Parthians;'yet he positively refused to take to 
himself the honours due to another, and reserved 
the whole for the ashes of the true concjueror. He 
ordered Trajan!s sepulchral urn to be brought into 
^ , Rom^ 
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^ome in a triumphal chariot, not with the pomp of 
a funeral, but with all the pageantry of a triumph. 

As to the external marks of respect and affec- 
tion which be proposed should be shown to the 
memory of Trajan, the senate readily went into 
them with more zeal and sincerity than the empe- 
ror himself who desired them. Oyders are easily 
obeyed when the heart, tbat is, the inclination, 
would act without them. 

Adrian was necessarily detained for some time Adrian i^ 
in the East; not being at liberty, therefore, to ac- umein'S? 
company the ashes of his predecessor to Rome, he ^^ ^ 
nevertheless would not dispense with coming to 
do them honqur in person at Selinonte ; ai^d having 
discharged that duty, and left the care of trans- 
porting them into Italy to Blotina, Trajan's widow, 
to Mati4ia her niece, and to Tatian, he returned 
to Antioch. ' 

I have already said that Adrian did not love 
war, and that it was the necessity only of making 
his court to Trajan which had engaged him tq 
apply himself to military exercises, and to follow 
that warlike prince in most of his expeditions. 
After he became master, he plainly showed hii^ 
taste for peace. 

He found himself in a situation full of dangers He abax^. 
and difficulties. The Roman empire was then at rnj^a 
the height of its grandeur, but subject to great f^^^^g^^^ 
disturbances. The nations lately conquered by Tra- 
jan had availed themselves of tl^at prince's disor- 
der to throw off the ypke, The Moor^ in the ex- 
treme parts of Africa, the fierce nations of Great 
Britain, the Sarmatians upon the Teisse and the 
Danube, were either already in motion, or hasten- 
ing to it. Egypt, Lybia, and Palestine, were not 
yet recovered from the violent convulsions caused 
by the revolt of the Jews. In fine, Adrian had but 
too much reason to fear intrigues and conspiracies 
from those who were displeased with h js promotion. 

4, ^ 
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It would^ perhaps^ have been diiBcult for him to 
Mvithstand all this in the beginning of a governmeni 
weakly established. He determined to lessen his 
difficulties by procuring peace in the East, with 
giving up the conquests which Traj^ had made. 
In this he pretended to imitate the example of Cato 
the elder, who, he said, had voted in the senate for 
giving liberty to the Macedonians, because it was 
not possible to keep them in subjection, I know 
not where Adrian got this anecdote, which it is tiot 
easy * to reconcile with facts well attested in his- 
tory* But he was desirous to conceal, under the 
sanction of a great name, the disgrace of narrow- 
ing the bounds of the empire, and giving the li6 
to the oracle t which had promised that the god 
Terminus should never recede. Adrian then ac- 
knowledged Chosroes as king, and brought away 
the remains of the Roman troops in Arrtienia> As- 
syria, and Mesopotamia, and agreed that the Eu- 
phrates should be the barrier of the empire, as it 
spw-ts. had been before Trajan. The Armenians chose 
themselves a king, and the king of the Parthians 
received a little state from Adrian, which is not 
otherwise specified. 
Adrian's Among the sundry motives which are said to 
gafnrtTra- determine Adrian to give up these three provinces, 
^s'm^^c!^9. ^ j^^^o^sy of his predecessor's glory, who had con- 
/ * * quered 

* We may see in vol. viii. of the history of the republic, p. 175, 
the motives which detirmined th^fe senate to grant liberty to the 
Madedonians, after the defeat and taking of Perseus. The ftar 
of not being able to be their tnasters is not looked upon as of 
any weight. 

t See the history of the republic, T. I. p. 299. St Augua- 
tin, 1. 4. Of the city of God, c. 20. made against the Pagans 
• the same objection which we repeat here, of the necessity thi< 
pretended god Terminus was undtt to gire ground in obedience 
to Adrian's orders, after resisting of Japiter. We may add, he 
did not retire then for the first time, and that the treaty of the 
Romans with Persenna had already shown the falsity of the 
prediction, if ever there was such a one. See the «&nic tolum^ 
ofthc Roman History, 381. * - . v 



quered them, bus been suspected as one^ a suspicion 
not ill founded* Adrian did not resemble Trajan 
jbnough ever to have loved him, and, as he is repre- 
sented naturally enVioui^ it is not surprising he 
should be hurt with the sight of laurels he himself 
could hevet acquire. £utropius assures us he had iiutrop. 
some thought of renouncing Dacia likewise, and 
that he was only prevented by the representations 
of hii friends, setting forth the great number of 
Roman citiKns who would be exposed to all the 
erueltiey of the barbarians, if he executed his design 
bf bounding the empire on this side the Panube. 
He yielded to this reasoning, but demolished the 
fhbst beautiful monuments of Trajans glory in these 
feountries. He pulled down all the arches of the l>io* Trnj, 
bridge over the Danube, and left nothing remain- 
ing but the piles/" His inteption was, he said, to 
prevent the indursjohs of the barbarians, who, after 
forcing the bridge-guard, would spread themselves 
with impunity into Mocsia. It is remarkable that a 
Roman emperor should fear nations who might so 
easily be made to fear him. He showed himself 
timorous by his desire not to appear ungrateful. It spart. 
is not said what pretence he used for taking down 
the theatre which Trajan had built at Home in the 
Campus Martius ; but a prince who, was under so 
Ttiany obligations, of decency at least, to preserve 
the mpnuments of his predecessors glory, could 
ftot possibly destroy them, without being consi- 
dered as actuated by malice and envy. 

In showing himself thus an enemy to Trajan's 
niemory, he did it with the more ill grace, as he* 
never failed to encounter the public censure with 
the authority of this fevered name. When at any 
time he suspected his conduct might be disliked, 
he said he always acted agreeably to the orders 
which Trajan had left him; an artifice borrowed 
fiom the examples of Antony and Tiberius, who 
had made the same use, the one of the name of 
vaesar, the other of Augustus. In the Ufa of 
-" - • ' Adrian, 
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AdriaDi we shall make many other discoveries 
which but too plainly show the want of a noblf; 
soul and a grateful heart 

I have already said, that besides the common 
tions in the East, which he put a stop to by sacri^ 
^cing the glory of his predecessor, and of the re- 
public, there were also disturbances in several of 
the other provinces. The writers which I use for 
iny guides are so very barren, and so little atten- 
tive to discharge the duty of historians, that wq 
find many gaps with regard to facts, and very im- 
perfect relations. So it is impossible for me. to 
satisfy my reader s curiosity as to the measures taken 
by Adrian to establish peace in all the different 
parts of the empire. ]jet us see what these imper- 
fect records will afford us. 
ySu/^t© Lusius Quietus had been employed by Trajan 
iui cDtire agaiust the Jews in Mesopotamia, and he was, at 
^^^^u8 the death of that prince, governor of Palestine. 
wTs 6 ^^^^^^y distrusting him, ren^oved him from his go- 
5r,and4. ' vernment,' and disarmed him by taking away the 
command pf or breaking the auxiliary Moors, his 
countrymen, vho had always been attached to 
him** In' his room he charged with the care of 
entirely reducing the Jews to subjection Martius 
Turbo, a man of equal parts with Lusius, and whom 
he considered as an old friend. Turbo succeeded 
in his commission, and was afterwards sent into 
Mauritania, where he likewise (]^uelled the dis- 
turbances which perhaps the removal pf Lusius 
had occasioned. 

Adrian 

* I am obliged tp make use of t^is alterqative, because the 
expression in the original is obscure. Sublatis, The authors of 
the History of the Emperors write so very ill, and their lan- 
guage is so different from that of the writers of the learned age, 
that one is often puzzled to guess their meaning. Faults have 
even got into their text. Thus, in the present passage, suhtatls 
gentihus Mauris quos cogebat, I should believe that, instead ofgen^ 
iibusj we ought to read gentUibus^ his countrymen* 
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Adrian himself visited Dacia, disturbed with the Adrian r^ 
iQdursions of the Sarmatians; and, doubtless with r^)'' 
a view to settle th^t province, he took his route ™|ife^ 
through lUyria, when he left the East to return in- qumitv ef 
to Italy, the year after the death pf Trajan. We m^iSig^ 
know not the particulars of what he did then, but £J^*]^ 
the year after ne was obiig:ed to return ther^ ac^in Jj^ f"^ 
to oppose the oarmatians and Roxolani, who, com- 
plaining of the lessening of the pension whicl> had 
been agreed to be paid them, had taken up arms. An. r. 809. 
It appears there was some battle in which the Ro- suseb. 
mans had the advantage ; and it is probable upon * 
that occasion happened what is reported by Dion 
of the Batavi, who serve4 as auxiliaries in Adrian's 
army. They swam over the Danube in their ar- 
mour, and by their boldness so frightened their 
enemies, that they determined to accept of peace. 
Adrian helped to conclude it by gratifying them span, 
jn their complaints. 

This was the only expedition which this empe- He prc- 
ror conducted in person ; there was no other war duriny^S*^ 
during his whole reign, but that occasioned by the purchSul? 
revolt of the Jews, of which we shall speak else- « of the 
where. Adrian liked peace as much as Trajan did 
war; and we see, from what has already been re- 
lated of his conduct with regard to the Sarmatians 
and Roxolani, a specimen of his pplitics by which 
he kept himself in peace. 

] From this account, taken from ancient authors, 
it plainly follows, that the sovereigns of these bar- 
harbui imtions, iinder the more decent name of a 
pension, received a tribute from the Roman empe- 
ror. Domitiah was the first who had set that dis- 
graceful and perniciouis example, when he purcha- 
sed peace of Decebaliis. I can hardly believe tliat 
Trajan, with his Warlike dispositions, ever granted to 
the Sarmatians and Roxolani what appeared to him 
such an ignomony with regard to the Daci, that 
he revenged it with the destruction of that nation. 

'It 
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It seems to me more probable that Admn, whei^ 
he came from the East into the countries near the 
Danube, had proposed to pay these barbarous na- 
tions certain sums to induce tbeni to remain iiii 
peace ; and, not having performed fats promises, be 
furnished them m th an opportunity of renewing the 
wan In bi^ second voyage be was not sparing of 
his money, and by that means ended the quarrel. 
Such was the conduct be constantly pursued with 
all the barbarous nations bordering upon the em"* 
pire. He allayed their heat, and kept them quiet 
by presents and pensions ; and in this he was much 
|fict£pit pleased with his own prudent management. He 
valued himself in having acquired more by peace 
than others by arms. But this pretended wisdom 
was at bottom real qowardice ; which, being imi? 
tated by his successors, becaihe one of the priiv- 
cipal causes of this ruin of the empire- 
Adrian did not trust so much to the promises of 
the Sarmatians and Roxolani as not to believe it 
necessary, in order to secure the tranquillity of the 
Dacians, tq appoint them for governor a man of 
vigour and abilities. |Ie cast his eye, therefore, 
upon the same Martius Turbo whom I have already 
inentioned, and appointed hira prefect of Pannoni^ 
and Pacia, with all the honours and privileges 
which the prpfect pf Egypt had by the order of 
Augustus. '" ' 
pangcrs * The beginnings of Adrian's reign were disturbed, 
BMrti^ rac- as I have observed, with plots and intrigues in the 
M^t im' '^^ate, and with regard to tnese he observed two very 
usescie- different systems of conduct. At first he affected 
f*^"*^^* to show the greatest clemency. Whilst he was yet 
in the East, Tatian, whom he had made pretoriaa 
prefect, having written to him that he should rid 
himself of Bebius Macer, who was disaffected to his 
service; of Laberius Maximus, suspected of enter- 
taining ambitious views, and upon that account ac- 
tually banished to an. island; and of Crassus Frugi^ 

who 
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who bad conspired cigainsl: Trajan ; he refused to 
give ear to tiae$e bloody counsels. If Crasaus lost 
hi$ life shortly after, it was his own fault, for de^ 
parting from the island which was assigned for the 
place of his exile. Besides, the intendant who 
kiUed him did aot wait for the egVperor s orders, 
and coaseqibeatly he we-s no way chargeable with 
his death* 

Two years after, finding his government better cowpincf. 
established, he no longer obiscrved the same ma- fu^^ 
ng^cment Whilst he was upon hi« voyage from ^^ *• 
lUyria, there was a cprnpiracy formed against him ; 
the heads of which were four men of consiilar dig- 
nity ; Domitius Nflgrinus, Lusius Quietus, Palma, 
and Ceisus. The three last had been greatly in 
Tra^asi^s iavour, and pW)bably knowing what Plo- 
tina had done for Adrian, tliey thought it right 
not to suffer him to enjoy the fruits of a fraudulent 
adoption. They agreed, therefore, to kiU him, 
either whilst he was honi^ng or sacrificing ; for our 
authors differ as to that cifcumstauce. Adrian^' 
escaped their snares, which were discovered, but 
after whaA manner we cannot tell. The four chiefs 
of jtbe conspiracy were put to death by order of 
the senate ; Palma at Terracinum, Celsus at Baise, 
KigriJius at Faenza, and Lusius at a place which 
is not named. 

I have spoken of the conspiracy as a thing cer- 
tain, becau&e Spantian has delivered it as such. 
Dion, nevertheless, leaves it in doubt as to its 
truth. But it is not probable that, under the reign 
of a prince who never acted the tyrant, four con^' 
sular peraons, of so great con^equen.ce, should he 
sacrificed on hare suspicion. 

However, their death raised the public hatred Adrian dc* 
against Adrian. The hlood of sjejiators was thjen ving^^y***" 
cofisidered as extremely precious. Titus^ Nerva, J^^^'f,^ 
and Trajan, had shed none ; and Adrian, when he cuUoivi. 
came to the thrpne, had taken an path that he 

would 
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<^ould follow so good in ejiample. According- 
ly, He pretended to have iio hand in the death of 
these illustrious personages ; alid^ in the memoirs 
which he wrote of His life, he positively affirms 
they had been punished contrary t6 his( inclination. 
Every one knows th6 amount of Such declarations, 
and Adrian forgot hirtiself ^ for aftejrwards he threw 
the blame of these executions tipon the odibUs ad« 
vice of Tatian. 
Hc«i- He took the most elFectual method to reitiovc 

totlSoJc tliese ill * impressions which people had conceived 
these odu of him. From his first coming to the empire, he 
sioJji'Sy^*^ had studied to make his government agreeable to 
^'tot^'the people by considerable abatements of their 
p«>pk. paynieiits. Italy and the ptovinces were long ac- 
customed to pay a Certain tax to victorious empe- 
rors, undet the name df crowns for decorating 
their triumphs. Adrian had remitted this entirely 
in Italy, and had taken off part of it in the pro- 
vinces. Upon the occasion now ilientioned, he 
was even profuse in the display of his bounty to 
the people. Before his return to Rome, he gave 
to every citizen three pieces of gold ; and, when 
he arrived there, he gave twice as much in wine, 
meat, and corn ; ot money in lieu of them. He 
likewise increased the funds appointed by Trajan 
for the subsistence and education of <:hildren o£ 
both sexes. 
Bio. and These acts of liberality wete not confined to Rome 
^'^ and Italy; for Adrian extended his generosity to 
the whole empire, by an entire and absolute dis- 
charge of whatever was owing from cities and parti- 
cular persons, either to the imperial revenue or 
the public treasury ; and, to secure the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his bounty, he publicly burnt 
all the books and records which might after- 
wards serve to renew these claims. The sum which 

Adrian 

* There are difficulties as to the date and circumstances. I omit 
these niceties ; the notes of Tilleoiont may be consulted, 2 and 3. 
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Adrian thus gave away was immense. And it is 
with great reason his liberality was honoured with a 
ihonument consecrated to his memory, and with 
an inscription* which praised him as having set d 
singular example of goodness to the people. 

He gave the same proofs of his attention to the ^^\^y^ 
senate, whose affection he needed most of all to re- ^ksof 
gain, because it was that body which chiefly inte- Jhe^^Scf 
rested itself, aiid was most alarmed at the severity 
exercised upon four of its principal members. He 
never decided any affair of conseqiience without ad* 
vising with the senate; and as to lesser things, and 
such as required despatch, he consulted with a privy 
cobncil, which, after the example of Augustus, he 
had formed of senators. He never failed attending 
every meeting of the senate, when he was at Rome 
or near it. He preserved the dignity of a senator 
in all its lUstre by his difficulty of granting it ; 
and he affected so highly to esteem it, that when he 
granted this honour to Tatian, whom he had ap- 
pointed pretorian prefect, he declared he could do 
nothing more for aggrandizing him. It had ofteil 
happened under former princes, that the Roman 
knights, who attended them, judged with them 
personal causes belonging to senators. Adrian abo- 
lished this practice, and would have the senator^ 
judged only by their peers. He put to the account 
of his treasury f the expenses of voyages and car^ 
fiages, which till then the magistrates themselves 
had been obliged to pay when they went to the 
provinces they were to govern. In a word, he car* 
ried his respect and deference for the senate so far, 
that he did Hot scruple to load with the worst of 
execrations those persons who had been, or ever 
should be, wanting in this so essential a duty. 

Besides 

* See that inscription in Scaligcr^s Notes upon Eusebias^s 
Chronology. 

t The expression in the original ambiguous ; I have used 
Caiaubon's interpretation. 
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. Besides this attention to the body in general, 
there were many individuals whom he had loaded 
with bis favours, and which he conferred indiscri- 
^ minately on his friends, and those with whom he 
had no personal connexion. With his acts of li- 
berality he assisted senators who were become 
poor, without any fault of their own, proportion- 
ing his gifts to the number of their children. He 
enabled others to support the expenses of their 
office ; and such was his indifference for show and 
distinction, tliat he did Hot take the title of Impe- 
rator but twice during his whole reign. He him- 
self was only three times consul, and there were a> 
great many senators, to whom he granted a third 
consulate. As for the honour of being twice con- 
sul, he w^as rather profuse in granting it. 
A mixture Adrian had great vices, an unbounded desire to 
Jnd^ces be first in every thing, and consequently an ill-na- 
in Adrian, turcd Cttvy agaiust the merit pf others; a restless 
disposition, full of caprice, with a heart insensible 
to all gratitude ; be has even be^n accused of a na- 
tural bias to cruelty. But as he was a prince c^ 
good understanding, he well knew how much these 
vices, if he gave tihem full scope, were capable of 
hurting him ; and his vanity, which was always 
predominant, engaged him, from the fear of infamy, 
or the love of applause, to preserve at least the 
appearances of virtue. From this mixture there 
proceeded a very ambiguous conduct, especially 
in matters of eclat ; and in general the Roman em- 
pire was happy under his government. I am go- 
ing to form an idea and plan which will contain 
what is most material to be said of this prince ; 
for facts fail us, and the few we have it is difficult 
to range properly as to time. 
A popular Nothing is more popular, nor more capable of 
AdriM'sfof doing him honour, than that maxim which he had 
ofhis*'^* always ready, and which he frequently repeated in 
power. the assembly of the people, and in the senate. '* I 

*^ prapose 
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" propose to myself," says he, " so to govern the 
" commonwealth, as to show I never forget it is 
'' not my awn property, ami tliat I am no mcMre 
** than iiministrator for the public * " 

This language flattered the republican notions, 
which the Romans sttU retained in their hearts, and 
il was in itself an abridgment of all the ckities of 
an emperor. I do not say that Adrian kept to it 
ia its lull extent; but his taste for simplicity, his 
indifference for all pomp, his attention to the pub- 
lic good^ his exact administration of justice, the 
wisdom of many of his laws^ and a great many 
i)Aarki» of clemency, which shine through his whole 
conduct — ail this shows that it waa not mere 
words, but that he in some degree reduced them 
into practice. 

I iteive thready said tliat he was not fond of vain j^^SJ^u^ 
hononrsu For instance, he refused to give his con- city. 
sent to a decree, appointing his name and acts of -^^ 
goocHiess to be celebrated with games in the cir- 
cus, be^des^ those already observed in honour of 
his birth. He did not require that any slum Id be 
assiduous in attending his court. On the contrary, 
to ease the great men of any restraint of that kind, 
lie aftected to shut himself up in his palace those 
days in which bis appearance was not necessary ; 
and then he only gave audience to those who had 
business with him. For the same reason, he was 
generally carried in a chair into the city, to prevent 
having a train of attendants ; and whilst he dis^ 
pensed with these observances from others, he 
performed them himself to the pretors and consuls, 
whom he attended as if he had l>een a private 
person, upon their taking possession of their office, 
and ou^ other public days. 

Vol. VIL L rfe 

* £t in scottura et in ooncione sepc dixit ; ita se republlcam 
^catunus, ut sciret populi rem esse, nan propriam. 
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He lived He IWed familiarly with his friends ; he had not 
^^wi^^ only always at his table tl>e principal senators, but 
friends. be ate with them, rode in their coaches, made one 
at their domestic entertainments, and visited them 
spart. 17, at their country-houses. He accepted of presents 
from them, and made them returns ; endeavouring, 
by surprise, to enhance the pleasure. If any were 
sick, ne visited them twice or thrice a day. He 
comforted them under their misfortunes, and gave 
them advice in their difficulties ; and it waa not 
only to persons of high rank he discharged these 
offices, but sometimes to knights and needmen. 
He made it a rule always to honour his friends; 
and he erected statues for several in the publie 
places after their death, or whilst they were alive. 
Dion adds, that none of those whom Adrian took 
into his friendship, ever became insolent upon it, 
or sc^d bis favour. This would be a great charac- 
ter, indeed, both of the prince and his confidents. 
But here he himself was extremely unjust ;. since» 
according to Spartian^ there were none of those 
whom he loved most,> he did not afterwards treat 
asr enemies. 
ij^i5. His conduct with regard to the multitude was 
steady and complaisant He endeavoured to ren- 
der faiDnself extremely popular, insomuch that he 
went with the people to the public baths; Upon 
this occasion, they report of him an act of great 
goodness. Having observed in the bath an old 
soldiei*, whom he had known in the war,' rubbing 
his back against the marble with wbYch- the wall 
was covered, he asked him, why he did not make 
some body help him. Because >:( have no servant, 
replied the soldier. Upon thij^^ Adrian gaye him 
slaves, with a present in money. But, whilst he was 
asiisting real want, he would not suffer himself to 
be imposed upon by artifice ; for, a few days after, 
when some other veterans employed themselves in 
the same way which had succeeded so well with the 

soldiefi 
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soldier, he, smiling, told them, ^^ There ^re a great 
" nfrany of you assist one another." 

In the design which he constantly pursued of 
being loved by the people^ he made use of games 
and shows as powerful allurements. The first time 
he came to Rome, after his promotion to the em- 
pire, he gave combats of gladiators for six days 
successively, where a thousand fierce animals, a 
hundred lions, and as many lionesses, were slain to 

E lease the multitude. Adrian continued, during 
is whole reign, to entertain the people with all 
sorts of shows, chariot-races in the circus, plays iii 
the theatre ; wherein, to divert the public, he made 
the court comedians aet military dances, called by 
the ancients Pyrrhics ; and all these diversions 
were carried on with surprising magnificence. Th0 
stairs in the theatre were covered with balm and 
saifron ; to this were added presents, not otily oif 
wine and meat> but of precious spices. They dis- 
tributed these doles, which I have elsewhere com- 
pared to lucky numbers of a lottery. Such was 
the attention of Adrian to please the people's taste. 
Amidst all this, he did not flatter them, nor rutt 
into the extreme of a blind complaisanee. Dion. 
tells us, that at a show of gladiators,' the populace 
obstinately persisting in a reqiiest which l)e dic^ 
not think proper to grant, he ordered the heral(J 
to cry silence. Discipline was so well ob^ervedjt 
and his orders so regarded, that, at the first 
signal which the herald made with his hand, all 
was hushed, " Seie," says h'e, " what the emperor 
"desires of you;" and Adrian was pleased with 
him for not having us(ed the commanding expres- 
sion which he had prescribed. 

Upon another occasion the pcopfe interested 
themselves eagerly in favonf of a charioteer of the ' 

circus, and madtestrotfg representations to procure 
hi^ liberty. Adrian would nbt cotisent, and he 
caivsed this attSWet in writing to be handed about 

ii the 
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(he assembly. " It does not belong to you to de- 

" sire I should set at liberty the slave of another. 

" It is for his own master to decide, and you liavc 

" no right to oblige him." 

He shows His system of bounty and magnificence was not 

puTar\othe Gon fined to the Romans alone. In all the great 

or*rn%*ub!*^ cities which he visited in the course of his voyj^es 

iection to^ hc gave gamcs, and did not disdain the taking 

e empire. ^^^^ himself tl^ir municipal offices, as if he bad 

been one of their citizens. He was particularly 

fond of Athene, Jsmd was twice archon ; first under 

Trajan, and afterwards when he himself was em- 

saimas. not. P^^^^' ^^^ ^'^^^ ^^ ^^^ty ^^ ^^^^^ magistrate; he 

^ spart. wore the dress, and presided at all the games which 

were celebrated at Athens in honour of Bacchus. 

He was pretor in Etruria, he was dictator andedile 

in several cities of Latium, l>e accepted the first 

magistracy at Naples, at Adria in Picenum, where 

he pretended his family took its first rise, at Ita^ 

licaln Spain, which he considered as his native 

'country. 

SduiSS^ He was affable to particular persons, and fami- 

toindivi- liar with the lowest; and he showed an * abhor- 

spart.20. reucc of that f pride of princes, who, under pre- 

and Dio. tence of preserving their rank, deprive themselves 

of the pleasures of society. His gracious manner 

was followed by substantial favours, which acqui* 

red new merit, because he prevented the trouble of 

asking ; and necessity, when known, wanted no 

prompter. 

Hisattcn- Under his reign there happened many public 

theVubik"**^ calamities ; famines, epidemical disorders, and 

Tart! a*^*" earthquakes. Adrian applied every remedy in his 

^^"^ power, 

* Detestans eos qui sibi hanc voluptatem humanitatis, quasi 
seryantcs fastigium priticipis, inTidernte. 

f It is the same thought which Bossuet has expressed so em- 
phatically in his funeral oration of princes. The great, says, 
that admirable orator, who are not good, are most justly punish- 
ed for their disdainful insensibility, being always deprived of 
the greater good in life, the sweets of society. 
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power, and the cities and countries which had suf- 
fered most be eased by remitting of debts, and by 
gifts which he made tliem. They particularly men- Euscb. 
tioa the cities of Nice and Nicomedia as entirely ^^^^* 
restored by his liberality, after they had severely 
swftered from violent earthquakes. 

It would be giving but a faint representation of 
his clemency to say no more than this, that he g'ave 
po ear to accusations of treason, which had been 
pardoned by Nerva and Trajan ; and that the great 
and the rich did aot sufi^er under his government, 
from unjust dondemnations aqd forfeitures, so fre- .^ 

?ueiit iinder Domitian. v^drian's clemency went 
urther, he even knew how to pardon offences ; 
those who had s^hown tliemseives his enemies, when, 
a private person, had no occasion to fear him wlieu 
emperor* He never gave them any marks of re-» . 
sentmenl^ unless they deserved it anew, as Palma 
and Celsus, by their attempts upon his person. He 
forgot old injuries, and when he arrived at the so- 
vereign power, he said to one of those from whom 
he bad received the most convincing proofs of his 
hatred, " Behold yourself in perfect safety." 

A sovereign cannot always pardon, and he is un- 
der a necessity sometimes to show marks of hisdisr 
pleasure to the guilty, Adrian generally went no 
further than a bare reprimand; and in case the of- 
fence was of such a nature as rendered punishment 
indispensably necessary, he moderated it in propor- 
tion to the number of the offender's children. He 
gave an absolute pardon to a slave, who, whilst he 
was walking in his garden at Terragona, endea- 
voured with a naked sword to run him through. 
This unfortunate creature was tlisordered in his 
mind, and knew not what he did, Adrian, though 
he had been in great danger, and rescued only by 
his officers hasting to his assistance, yet, when he was 
informed of the slave's condition, he believed he 
ought not to punish a madman, and therefore or- 

3 dered 
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dered him to be put into the haijds of physicians, 
to cure him if possible, 
mntttn- No prince appears to have equalled him in the 
Wficenc/of Humbcr and magnificence of public works. He 
w^lnthc visited all the parts of the empire, and there is 
Ttt^s. ^^^^^^'y ^ ^^^y where he has' not left substantial 
itiio. znd proofs of his attention to the advantage and con- 
l^usM. 1. veniency of its inhabitants. He repaired old edi- 
fices, built lie w ones, baths, aqueducts, and harbours* 
He particularly deserves thanks for his zeal to do 
honour to the memories of great men of antiquity, 
ftiu8ao.a and to repair or embellish their monuments. He 
erectecj upon Epaminondas's tomb, at Man tinea, a 
pillar upon which he caused an honourable inscrip- 
tion to be put, of which he himself was the author. 
And I have related elsewhere, how in Egypt he 
HutRom. searched for and discovered the place where Pom- 
fi * pcy's ashes were said to be laid, that he might do 
thcrii honour. 

He was particularly favourable to Greece, as the 
mother of all learning ; and we see from Pausanias, 
that he made it abound with beautiful edifices, with 
gifts and oiferings in iall their famous temples. 
Withoui; running over the particular cities of this 
country, I shall confine my *elf to Athens, where he 
built a temple to Juno, a te^nple to Jupiter Panel- 
lenian, or presiding over all Greece ; ahd a temple 
in common for all the gods. He finished that of 
Jupiter Olympus, begun upon a magnificent plan 
by Aritiochus Epiphahes, the only one, in the opi- 
nion of Titiis Liyius, becoming the grandeur of 
the king of the gbds*. ' That stately work was 
left unfinished by Antiochus, arid had l)een de- 
faced by length of time,' and the impious hands of 
men. Adrian repaired its ruins, and put the 
^ finishing stroke to it. He dedicated it with great 

solemnity, and consecrated to Jupiter a statiie of 

ivory 

* Unum in tcrris inchoatum pro magiiitu4inc dei. Liv. 41. 20* 
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ivory and gold, whose workmanship was suitable 
to its composition. The honour due to learning 
will not suffer us, whilst we are giving an account 
of the public buildings raised by Adrian, to pass 
over in silence a library, wliich is caJled a wonder- Euwb. 
fulwork, ^^•'^ 

If this prince showed his magniGcence to the 
Greeks, they4n return were full of gratitude to 
him. Every nation ii^ Greece erected in honour of 
bin^ a statue in the tempje of Jupiter Olympus; 
and the Athenians distinguished themselves among 
the rest by erecting a Colos^ian statujC. They even 
carried their impious flattery so far as to assign him 
divine honours, or rather he assuiped them to bin)- 
self; for he built himself ajitars and temples in spart 13. 
the different cities of Asia. It appears from several 
ancient monuments, that he permitted them to . 
equal him to Jupiter, with the surname of Olympus, cotfr. 

At Rome he was more modest He not only did pi^g^^t. 
not desire the honours of a god, after the ill ex- Poipma. ' 
amples of Caligula and Domitian, who alone had 
arrogantly taken them, but, with regard to honours 
ftom men, he even neglected what was his due. 
lie repaired or rebuilt such grand edifices as had 
suffered or been demolished, either by accidental 
fires which happened in the reigns of Nero and 
Titus, or by lightning — the Pantheon, the Julian 
parks, many temples, the palace of Augustus, and 
the baths of Agrippa ; and he did not take )to hipir 
self any share in the honours which we|:e due to him 
from so many and so great works, lie. suffered the 
names of the first founders to remain without any 
mention of his own. Here he would have Aothing 
but of full right ; for instance, the temple which 
lie built to Trajan, a bridge over the Tyber, which 
he ordered to be called the Eliai> bridge, from 
the name of his family, and the burying-place 
that he built, a magnificent edifice, which looked 
more like a fortress ; and such, indeed, was the use 

4 it 
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it was put to several ages afterwards. Adrian's 
tomb, with the addition of some fortifications, is 
become the citadel of Rome, under the name of 
the castle of St Angelo. The Elian bridge, which 
leads to it, has taken the same name, and is like* 
wise called the bridge of St Angelo. Adrian like- 
wise built at Rome a school for the belles Icttres, 

AurcLViot. which he callec^ the Athenaeum, 

Span. 22, Spartian informs us, that he made a passage for 
the waters of the lake Fucinus ; by which he un- 
doubtedly means, that he cleared the canal, and 
repaired the works, which Claudius bad made with 
that view, and which Nero, out of hatred to bis 
predecessor, had neglected. I have elsewhei^ ob- 
served, that if the design of all this great expense 
was to dry the lake Fucinus, it was entirely 
thrown away, since the lake remains in the same 
state, with only the change of the name ; it is now 
called the lake of Celano. 

spart 18. In speaking of Adrian's works> we must not for- 
get a basilica which he built in honour of Piotina, 
at Nimes in Gaul, 

This prince's modesty and indifference for per- 
petuating his name was confined to Rome. In all 
the Test of the empire lie observed a very different 
conduct. Jle gave his name to an infinite number 
of aqueducts. Those who iare conversant in such 
things reckon nine cities in different countries 
which were called Adrianople. He founded one 
in Mysia, and named it Adrianotheria, which sig- 
nifies Adrian's hunt, because in that district he had 
had a good chace, and killed a l)oan His family 
name was EHus, and there were three cities called 
Jllia, two in Spain afid Jerusalem, after Adrian had 
rebuilt it; but his vanity was punished by the 
event. None of those cities which bore his name 
retained it ; and for many ages past we fifid no 
remaios of it but in Adrianople, 

• I 
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I will conclude this article of Adrian's builtUngs sjart.fi6.of 
with his oduiitry-house upoa the Tyber. It was a* ti^Ju 
prodtgious work ; and, after so many ages, aad so. 
many revolutiofis, the foundations still remain 
vo»diers of its grandeur. The subterraneous vaults 
are standing, as if they had been but lately built. 
The several apartments are ranged and adorned 
with degance of taste, and at the same time witib a 
display of learning. Adrian^ who loved knowledge, 
and had traveiied much, was desirous that his plea* 
sure-house should represent to him tiie most cele-' 
brated places of the Universe. There was to be 
seem tfe Lycaeum, tlie Pyretanawim, the facnoua ^"^^^l 
portico of Athens, called Pecile, Canopus of Egypt, Pt?Lp.i«. 
Tempe of Thessaly, and even the abode of thedead, 
aecofding to the representation of the iables and 
pMts ; and there is no reason to doubt but these 
different apartments were planned after the famous 
places whose names they bear. 

The Canopiis was decorated with a great many Jomtiof 
Egyptian curiosities, which being dug up, have in 1751, art 
these latter times been placed, by Pope Benedict '^^' 
XIV. in the capitol at lionie. Tljere now remains 
of this magnificent palace of Adrian nothinj; but 
the ruins, in a place called by tlie inhabitants Tivoli 
Vecchio, the old Tivoli. 

One of the things for which Adrian most of all His care of 
deserves to be esteemed is the administration of {a^^Uto^ 
justice, and the wisdom of his laws for establish- utimtcif. 
ing and maintaining peace among the citizens. He 
considered an attention to the ending of disputes, 
by equitable decisions, as one of the principal 
duties of a sovereign, and he frequently discharged 
it himself. 

. In his voyages, when he was at a city, he ad- span, s 12. 
ministered justice to those who came to him ; and 22.Dio. 
he took great care to have the ablest lawyers of the 
time for his assistants. History particularly men- 
tions 
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tions * Julius Celsus, Salvius Julianus^ and Nera* 
tius Priscus. He would sometimes act the part of 
an assessor to the consuls, and, whilst they gave ^u* 
dience, would assist in passing the sentences. Qe 
never declined hearing whoever applied to him ; 
and he very readily took a reproof from a poor wo* 
man whom he had at first rejected, telling her he 
had not time to hear her. ** Be not then our 
" prince," replied the woman, with a freedom full 
of indignation. Adrian availed himself of the ad- 
vice, though given ^o rudely, and gave her an au- 
dience. In this he imitated Philip the father of 
Alexander, of whom there is reported ju^ such ^p^ 
pther transaction. 

From the same attention to what was just and 
good, Adrian frequently appointed tutors to pupils 
who had none left them by their father's last will, 
and did not disdain to take upon himself that care 
which by law belonged to the pretor. 

His zeal for justice and good order led him to 
have a strict eye over those who governed provinces 
under his authority. He watched them narrowly, 
and informed himself very particularly of their con- 
duct ; and he knew how to discover truth through 
all the arts of dissimulation. 

Italy, before and after Augustus, was, as I have 
elsewhere observed, under the immediate direction 
of the consuls, and of the Roman senate. The ma- 
gistrates of every city decided common affairs; and 
if any difficulty arose, they applied to the consuls, 
who gave anr account of it to the senate. Adrian 
changed this police ; he divided Italy among four 
men of consular dignity, who appear to have had 
in their several departments much the same autho- 
rity which the proconsuls had in the provinces. 

Adrian 



^ The learned think there is a mistake in the name of that 
}^^yer, and ihst we must put in his place Juventius Celsus, •f 
whom we spoke bciore io poxnitiap's f^ign. 
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Adrian made a very important reformation in tlie ^JJf^^ 
administration of justice in Rome. In the History vina'de 
of the Republic, mention has been made of the pre- pI!^'rt"s«^ 
torian edict, which was an interpretation of the law, J;^^r^'^^ 
supplying their defects, and tempering the ancient p. air- 
severity according to circumstances. We have ob- 
served that a tribune, named Cornelius, had re- 
medied a very great abuse on this subject by ob- 
taining an order from the people that the pretorf 
should be obliged, through the whole of their ma* 
gistracy, to judge agreeably to the edict they had 
published at the commencement of their office. But 
this was no more than an annual law, where autho- 
rity ceased with that of its maker, and the succeed- 
ing pretor was at liberty to make what alterations 
he pleased. Nevertheless, there were certain articles 
so clearly dictated by natural equity, and so well 
accommodated to the public good, that they gain- 
ed universal approbation, and were adopted by all the 
pretors, and yearly inserted in their edicts. Adrian 
applied th;e finishing hand, and gave it a stability 
not to be revoked. With this view, he ordered Sal- 
vius Julianus, an eminent lawyer, from all the an- 
cient edicts of pretors, to cull out the best, and 
from them to form one perpetual edict, which 
should always be considered as a law, and from 
which it should never be suffered to deviate* 

They relate many ordinances of this prince which orcUnatice« 
do honour to his understanding. Thus he procured ^J?^^*^' 
very considerable comforts for that condition of hu- jccts. si^. 
canity which is of all others the most miserable, 
and in many material articles softened the rigour of 
servitude. He restrained that cruel law which con- 
demned to death all the slaves whose master was 
assassinated, and ordered for the future that it should 
extend only to those who, from the nature of their 
employment, must be supposed near his person, 
and therefore had it in their power either to foresee 
the danger, or to have given him assistance. He 

did 
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* did more ;' he took away froia masters the arbitrary 
power of life and death over their slaves ; and he 
ordered, th^t in such cases as they thought them 
deserving of death, they should apply to the ma- 
gistrate, who alone should have the power of con- 
demning them. He forbade likewise the selling 
them, or the making them, according to their sex, 
victims of prostitution or gladiators, without the 
authority of the judge ; last of all, he forbade the 
use of private prisons, where masters kept their 
slaves in chains, condemned to the hardest labour ; 
and which furnished aa opportunity of carrying off 
free people, whom tbey often shut up there through 
fraud or violence. It is doubtful whether this good 
law was exactly observed, as in iate^ times me$i? 
tion is made of private prisons. 

From an attention to decency and manners, he 
forbade the promiscuous lise of baths for both sexes. 
But an abuse, which natural modesty should of it* 
self have prevented, was too powerful for the au- 
thority of the prince. Marcus Aureljus was obli- 
ged to repeat the same order, which was just as 
little regarded as that of Adrian's. 

Spartian reports, if we follow Salmasius's inter* 
pretation, that Adrian renewed the ancient sump- 
tuary laws enacted by Augustus ; which seems to 
Sec V. T. suppose that the luxury of the table, which, as I 
"^* have observed, had been checked by Vespasian's 

example, and which had not been introduced again 
in the beginning of Trajan's reign, was now, after 
a long restraint, endeavouring to free itself. Adrian, 
being frugal and moderate in his entertainments, 
and in all his expenses, could therefore oppose it 
Grot, dc with a good grace. We cannot say the same of the 
chris't^n?^* law by which he forbade the abominable custom of 
22. human sacrifices. What we have to relate concern- 

ing Antinous's death shows, that in this article of 
so great consequence to humanity, Adrian's conduct 
was contradictory to his laws. Accordingly, he did 

not 
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not succeed ia abolishing tliese horrible 1»acrifices ; 

that boBour, as I have elsewhere observed, was re- IJi^^^j^^*^' 

served for tlie Christian religion. 

Adrian punished fraudulent bankrupts with se- 
verity, and instead of sufTering them, as it too fre- 
quently happens, to enjoy what they had secreted, 
he ordered them to be whipped 

He made a very wise law m regard to treasures 
Ibund in the earth ; he ordered that he who had 
discovered any in his own ground should have the 
*whole profits to himself; and if the ground belong- 
ed to another, he should shape them with the pn> 
prietor; and if in a place belonging to the public, 
he was to divide them with the imperial treasury. 
This law is renewed in Justinian's Institutes. 

Adrian carried his attention so far as to settle 
a particular police, which has a more serious con- 
nexion with' manners than superficial observers 
are apt to think. Like Augustus, zealous for the 
honour of the gown, he ordered that no senator 
or knight should ever appear in public without 
that dress, which was the proper Roman habit ; 
and he himself set the example, always wearing 
the gown whilst he was in Italy. He often made 
use of it even at table, though the general fashion 
had introduced a diflPerent dress for entertainments. 
He forbade the opening the public baths before 
the eighth hour of the day ; that is, two hours af- 
ter mid-day, with an exception, however, for sick 
persons. 

Adrian did not think some plain precautions for 
the conveniency of the public unworthy of his 
attention. We are told that he forbade to go on 
horseback into cities, or to bring into Rome car- 
riages heavy loaded. 

He was a great reformer, but with true judg- 
ment; and the alterations he introduced, either in 
the general police of the empire, in the service of 
the palace, or in the military dis(:ipline, and the go- 

vernn>ent 
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vernment of the army, were confirmed by practice, 
and continued even to the reign of Constantine. 
He made new regulations of all these things; but, 
without altering what was established by Trajan, 
he only added what to hiin appeared wanting. 

Adrian ordered his family with the same care he 
did the empire. In former reigns we have often 
seen the freedmen of emperors become the princi- 
pal managers of all their affairs, and make the first 
of the state tremble under their enormous power. 
Those of Adrian were confined to domestic offices; 
he would not suffer them to go out of their sphere, 
or to. concern themselves with what related to the 
republic. If any of them boasted of their influence 
with him, he punished them severely. He was 
careful to keep under those who by their condi- 
tion \vefe appointed for his service; and having 
one day observed a slave of his walking between 
two senators, he sent one to give him a box on tlie 
car, and to teft hiin, " Learn not to take tlie pkcc 
" of honour among those whose slave you may 
be." The emperors before Adrian had used their 
freedmen for secretaries, and had likewise employed 
them in receiving petitions. This prince rightly 
judged that these otBces wei'e too important and 
honottrable for freedmen ;^ and he was the first who 
gave them to the Roman knights. 

Though Adrian was not fond of war, and never 
tifiad^ auy» nevertheless he was careful to preserve 
gdbd discipline in his army; and to this wise pre- 
caution he was m a great measure indebted for the 
peace he enjoyed during his whole reign, for the 
barbarians on the frontiers were afraid of troops 
they saw so well exercised, and in readiness to act 
upon the fiist signal. In his voyages he was an 
exact observer of every thing; the strong places, 
the citadels, the camps; he himself examined the 
soldiers' arms, the warlike machines, the fossees, 
the ramparts, the parapets; nothing escaped him. 

He 
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He was careful to inform hirtisclf oft the statft of 
the magazines, and to supply them with what pro- 
Tisions were wanting ; to have plenty, and at the 
same time to avoid all superfluous expense. He 
would buy nothing that was useless, nor maintain 
what could be of no service. He had an account 
brought him of the behaviour of his soldiers and 
officers ; and as he had an excellent memory, he 
retained every thing. By this means he knew his 
army just as well as a careful master of a family 
does his household. There was no imposing upon 
him, nor making corps pass for complete which 
were not so ; their numbers, their names, every 
thing was before him. He prevented the colours 
being tarnished by a number of idle and useless 
ceremonies, and required th6 officers to make thehi- 
selves beloved by the soldiers, not by condescen- 
sions contradictory to good discipline, but by carry- 
ing an even hand, and acting in all things with 
justice. As for himself, he gave nothing to favour 
in the choice of his officers. To arrive at the rank 
of centurion or tribune, one must havci^attained to 
the proper age, and given proofs of himself. - He 
bestowed properly his praises and dispraises, his 
rewards and punishments. He gave spirit to mili- 
tary exercises by his orders, by his presence, and 
by taking a part in them himself. 

With an inflexible severity he retrenched every 
thing that could possibly introduce or support effe- 
minacy in the camp. Tnese camps, as I have more 
than once observed, were placed for a continuance, 
and were regularly possessed by the same troops, 
excepting in the winter months, which they passed 
in the cities. Thev had been used, for their case 
andpleasure, to make subterraneousporticoes, walks, 
aiitl groves of trees, to shelter them from the heat. 
All tJiese inventions of luxury and pleasure Adrian 
deuioiished. He would have his soldiers accustomed 
to bear the inconveniences of heat and cold, march- 
ing 
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ing alvi^ys with their heads hare in the snow^s of 
the Alps, and UBfler the sGorching sun of EgypV 
In every thing he behaved so as to be a perfect 
model to his spldiers, well knowing that no law is 
near so powerful over those under command as the . 
example of their eomroanden 

He lived with all the plainness of a soldier ; and/ 
valuing Itim s^lf in imitating tlie greatest generals of 
the ancient cepublic^ and his predecessor Trajao, he 
often dined in public on pork and cheescv with a 
mixture of water and vinegar for drink* Me did 
not distinguish himsself by the richness of h4s dress; 
there was no' gold upon his girdle, nor clasps of fine 
stones; scarcely a sword with an ivory liaodle. He 
inarched on foot Tit the head of his troops with 
heavy armour; and in this, manner he continued the 
whole march of a Raman soldier, which, was at least 
twenty miles or seven leagues ; sometime^ however, 
he made use of a horsey but never of a. earriage. 

Sttncw be- ^^^ ^^^ assoctafcing him self with the soldiers was 

loved by a sure way to gain the aifection of his army. To 
so ers. ^j^.^ he joined proofs of his goodness, going to see 
them when sick, and talking care not to detain in 
the service any that were too old, and preventing 
their officers from oppressing them with exactions 
which custom had countenanced, and which after 
him were practised again. He showed himself like- 

spartsa wise extremeJy liberal, and gave them a proof of 
it by doubling, at his accession to the throne, the 
largesses which it was customary for emperors to 

^'■^ 2^ give to the soldiers. By these ditfbrcnt ways, with- 
out any relaxation of discipline, he succeeded in 
making.himself beloved-^a convincang proof that 
•irregular indulgences, in order to gain the affec^ 
tion, are only adopted by little minds; and that 
men of more elevated genius, by a steady conduct, 
without ill nature or caprice, know how to acquire 
the regard and love of their inferiors, ; ' 
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It appears^ by the testimony of Dion and Victor Hcmadc 
the younger, that Adrian made many regulations StSL"^' 
in the Roman militia ; but they have left us in the SuiSSl"*" 
dark as tx> any particulars, which would have been 
both instructing and curious* One of them only 
tells^ that he regimented the pioneers, the carpen* 
ters and other workmen and artists necessary for ma- 
king of warlike machines, and for the fortification 
of places. Every legion, for a long time after, had a 
certain number of them in their train. The altera-^ 
tion made by Adrian war evidently his forming them 
into a body, with their proper disciphne and officers, 
after the manner of the artillery with us. 

We have hitherto considered Adrian as a prince, Adrian ie» 
and we have found much subject of praise ; as a ettiSneda* 
man, he was far from deserving the same esteem. » «»?« than 
This uras not owing to his want of understanding, d^^i 
for he had a great and extensive penetration, with and2o!t'nd 
an astonishing memory, remembering every thing vicLEpit. 
be had seen or read, and forgetting neither the 
names of persons nor the nature of things which had 
gone through his hands, nor the situation of the 
places he had once been in. After reading a book, 
he could irfimediately repeat it from l>eginning to 
end. Let a list of names, confusedly mixed toge- 
ther, be recited to him, he would recount. them 
without a mistake. His understanding was so easy 
and so ready, he could, at the same time, write, 
dictate to bissecretary, give audience, and converse 
with his friends. Another proof may be bfbught of 
his quickness of apprehension, from his talent for 
humour. There were many strokes of this preser- 
ved in Spartian's time, who, nevertheless, has nien-» 
tioned but one : A man, with white hair, begged a 
favour of Adrian, and was refused ; some time, af- 
terwards, the same man presented the same petition 
again, but he had disguised his hair by dying it black. 
Adrian, pretending not to know him, upbraided 

VouVII. M him 
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liim for his device, with this answer, " I have al- 
" ready refused your father what you now ask." 

There were undoubtedly great advantages which 
I have observed this prince possessed, had he not 
corrupted them with an indiscreet and insatiable 
curiosity, and an excessive vanity, which led him to 
desire to excel in every thing, and to look upon 
all glory acquired by others with a jealous eye. 
He values Curious bevond all rule and measure, he was not 
comprc-"^ satisfied Avith employing his active genius in the 
the Minces ^'^"^^y ^^ government, and of attending to all the 
and arts, different departments, wliich, in so vast an empire 
as his, became infinite. It was not enough for him 
to cultivate the flowers of learning and art, to en- 
joy what is of use to princes, and to acquire a ge- 
neral knowledge of other things, to enable him to 
judge of them ; he affected to comprehend and to 
go to the bottom of every thing. Eloquence, his- 
tory, and even poetry, were not sufficient for him. 
He wotild study and practise music, dancing, paint- 
ing, and Bculpture. He succeeded in these; but 
what glory is there in all this to a prince ? 
^and^^ Hi% vast curiosity could not fail inducing him to 
magic. Dip. endcavour at unveiling futurity. He gave his time 
^*^'' ' to astrology add magic; studies equally foolish and 
crim'inah- We are assured he became very expert 
in them ; and Spartian gravely tells us, that the 
first night of January, Adrian committed to writing 
every thing that was to befal him that yeaf. Spar-- 
tian's credulity is not what we should wonder aty 
but a man could not hdp being surprised at Adrian's 
folly, if be did not kno\v how much a violent pas- 
sion darkens the human understanding. 
spart 2. 31. His fondness for divination had beenincreased by 
several presages he fancied he had received of his 
promotion. The most famous of these is the oracle 
given by the fountain of Castalia, in the suburbs of 
Daphne near Antioch, which had positively pro^ 
miscd him the sovereign power. Jealous of that 

distinguishing 
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distinguishing favour, and fearing lest others 
should obtain the like, and^ avail themselves of it, 
as he had done^ he ordered' the fountain to be shut 
up with great stones. 

As to religion, which, with the Pagans, consists He «j*« 
of nothing but external rites and ceremonies, the versed in 
care which Adrian took to be acquainted with it oJIJJkVcu^ 
was not carried to any blameable excess. As sove- S*\*"lii 
reign pontiff, he was at the head of the Roinan reli- othe». 
gion, and he discharged the duties of his oflSce ; 
whereas his predecessors were generally satisfied 
with the title. He was fond of the Greek worship, 
and got himself initiated into all the mysteries ce- 
lebrated in their different cities, especially the Eleu- 
sinian, which he transferred, or rather imitated, af- 
terwards at Rome. He paid but little attention 
to the religion of those nations whom the Romans 
and Greeks considered as barbarians, they appear- 
ing to him deserving only of contempt. This makes 
itdifficultfor me to believe, upon Lampridius's tes- Aiex.c4s. 
timony, that he formed a design to consecrate, in 
honour of Jesus Christ, a great many temples, 
which he had begun, but not finished, in the seve- 
ral cities of Asia and Egypt, and which remained 
without a dedication or statue. It is much more ^'^• 
probable that he intended them for himself, and 
for his own proper worship. 

By supposing Adrian's contempt for foreign re- Jl^i^r • 
ligioiis went no further than a mere indifference, gardtothe 
without any mixture of aversion or ill-natured zeal, SSton!" 
it will be easy for us to conceive his motive for not 
persecuting Christianity. Perhaps he was affected 
with the excellent apologies which were published 
in his reign by S. Quadratus and S. Aris tides. So 
much is certain, that Adrian showed himself mode- 
rate to the Christians. The mad clamours of the 
people, it is true, made many martyrs ;, but this 
prince never lent his authority. Eusebius has even 
preserved a rescript of Adrian's, which blames the 

2 rage 
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fage of the multitude, and forbids the paying any 
attention to it, ordering, that Christians should be 
regularly prosecuted^ and condemned, if convicted 
of a breach of the law ; but, on the other hand, if 
the charge brought against tliem should not be pro- 
ved, in that case their accusers should be punished. 
This rescript is quoted as a favourable one, which 
it certainly was ; it was not to be expected that a 
Pagan emperor should expressly authorise Christie 
anity ; but the requiring that some breach of the 
law should be proved against Christians, and not 
declaring their profession itself a crime, was giving 
toom for their being absolved, where there was no^ 
thing but their religion to upbraid them with. 
uldi^cct ^ return to Adrian s cariosity, which went so far 
curiosity in as to bccomc a real distemper. He would know 
of uff^^' every thing, not only in point of learning, but of 
Span. 2. news, and minute details of things which no ways 
concerned him. He had spies, who insinuated 
themselves into his friends' houses, to observe every 
thing that passed, and to bring him an accomit of 
it Spartian furnishes us upon this head with a very 
singular story : A husband having received a letter 
from, his wife, complaining that the pleasures and 
diversions of Rome kept him at a great distance 
from her, desired leave of the emperor to return 
home ; upon this he was greatly surprised by Ad- 
rian's reproaching him with the pleasures which 
had amused him at Rome. " What," says he, "has 
" my wife sent you a copy of the letter which she 
" wrote to me r" 
He is fond Conversation with a prince of this disposition was 
▼JsatitT' irksome and uneasy, and the more so, as Adrian 
mlT^d ^^^ ^^^ ^^^y extravagantly curious, but jealous 

their merit and SUSpicioUS- 

j^aious y! In consequence of his passion for literature and 
16%.^^* the arts, he admitted all men of knowledge, all phi- 
losophers, and all famous artists, into his familiar 
I acquaintance. With them he entertained himself 

.-^l at 
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at Alexandria ; he put questions to those who com*, 
posed the academy * of that city, and he f resolved 
them himself, undoubtedly because the academics 
were too good courtiers to be desirous of appear* 
ing more knowing than the emperor. 

He loved Epictetus, the philosopher Euphrates, 
of whom I have spoken elsewhere, and Favorinus, 
who, though born in Gaul, was notwithstanding, 
as he boasted himself, moreof aOreelf, and by the 
study of ^ polite literature was become one of th^e 
first philoifophers and orators of his tinie. 

Bift the greater part of those with whom he was* spait. and 
pleased, on account of their knowledge and under- P^**°- 
standing, after receiving proofs of his favour, be- 
came, sooner or later, objects of his hatred and 
jealousy. I^is envious disposition appeared, in that 
he encouraged men of moderate genius, whilst he 
took a pleasi^re jn humbling such as were eminent 
and distinguished. Dion reports, that professors 
who were not furnished with a sufficient stock of 
knowledge for their office easily obtained a pensiori 
from him, with which they retired. Men of merit 
found in him a rival, who did them honour by his 
hatred, and who considered their disgrace as his 
glory. Pionysius Miletus and Favoripus are proofs 
of this. 

The first of these he made a Roman knight, and of*Sinl* 
gave him the government of a province, and ob- siusof jvb, 
tained his admission into theacadeniy at Alexandria, pignut 
After this, Adrian was hurt with his high reputa- g^^^iJi^ 
tion, and, in order to mortify him, raised his rival 
Heliodoriis, and made him his secretary. Diony- 
sius's philosophy vfSis not proof agaipst this provo* 

3 catio|[i i 

* That academj was called the Musaeum, One may consult 
the ancient History of Rollin. T. VII. p. S25, &c. 

t The expression in the text may signify, that the academics 
in their turn proposed questions to Adriaiii yfhich he resolved^ 
M« TillemoQt has fd|l()v?cd their s^Qse* 
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cation : *• The emperor," says he, to Heliodorus, 
*f may give you what employment and money he 
*' pleases, but he can never make you an orator." 
Adrian was much offended at this; he dismissed 
him entirely, and if he did not push his resent- 
ment further, it was owing to the other's great care 
in not furnishing him with an opportunity. 
Phil. Soph. Favorinus ran still greater risks; things were 
l.«.&.pio. carried to a kind of open enmity, insomuch that 
he reckons it among the singularities of his fortune 
to have been at war with the emperor, and yet to 
find himself alive. I know not whether theocca- 
3ion of this difference was the contempt he had 
shown for astrology, with which Adrian was infa- 
tuated. We have, in Aulus Gellius, an extract of 
that philosopher's discourse, where the fblly of that 
dangerous chimera is set in a clear light, and de- 
stroyed by solid arguments. However that may 
be, without the greatest circumspection Favorinus 
had felt the worst effects of this prince's passion. 
Being one day reproved by Adrian for an exprcs- 
. sion, which, howieyer, was a proper one, and sup- 
ported by the best authorities, he giave up the 
j>oint, and took the censure patiently ; and when 
some of his friends, as he came from the conversa- 
tion, upbraided him for yielding improperly, and 
for not availing himself of his advantage, " What 
" are you thinking of," says he ? " Would you have 
" a man, with thirty legions at his cpmmand, in 
" the wrong ?" 
Phiio8tr. & There was an affair excited against him, in which 
^^' the emperor took part : The city of Aries, the place 

of his nativity, haying chosen hitn pontiff, he wanted 
to be excused from the office, and pretended that 
his character of philosopher exempted him from it : 
this dispute became a regular action at law, and Fa- 
vorinus well knew it must be troublesome to him in 
the issue, aqd^that he must expect the worst usage; 
he therefore prevented sentence being passed, and, 

presenting^ 
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presenting himself to the audience, " Gentlemen,'' 
says he, " I have seen this night in a dream my 
" master Dion Chrysostom, wlio has ordered me, 
*■ as a good citizen, to serve my country ; I sub- 
*• mit, and obey the 'call." With the same temper 
he bore the insult offered him by the Athenians, 
who, knowing he stood ill with the emperor, were 
highly pkased to have it in their power to gratify 
their resentment against him without any danger, 
and pulled down a statue of brass which had been 
erected for him in their city. Favorinus, without 
discovering the least emotion, spoke coolly to this 
purpose, " Socrates would have thought himself 
happy to have got off so well." After this manner 
this artful sophist, always attentive to furnish no 
handle again3t him, allayed the storm, and secured 
his own quiet. 

Apollodorus, the architect, had reason to repent Hcbanish- 
his not following the same policy. He had ex- puts"to^*^° 
celled in his profession, and o:iven proofs of it. ^*^**?1»*^<^^ 

m • > 1 • T* 1^1-1 .1 architect A- 

Irajans palace m liome, and the bridge over the poiiodorus. 
Danube, were the work of this great master. Great *°* 
talents naturally beget confidence, and Apollodorus 
spoke with great freedom and authority. One day, 
as Trajan entertained himself with him upon the 
plan of some building, Adrian entered into the 
conversation, and, desiring to give his opinion upon 
the matter, Apollodorus bluntly told him not to 
judge of what he did not understand : " Go," says 
he, "and paint 5^our gourds;" for Adrian had a 
little before painted a landscape of which he was 
proud. Much the same kind of adventure hap- 
pened to Alexander with Apelles, and that cour 
queror had candour and good humour enough not 
to take it amiss. Adrian was not so generous. As 
he valued himself upon his progress in all the arts, 
he imagined his glory was sullied by Apollodorus'^ 
freedom, and did not forgive it ; however, he em- 
ployed him in the beginnifig of his reign; but; in a 

4 little 
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little time, he sought a pretence for ruining hiro, 
Spart 19. £^nd so he was banished. This is not all. Adrian, 
having built ^ temple in honour of Venus and the 
city of Rome, a pretended goddess, whose worship 
was already established, be sent the plan of it to 
ApoUodorus in bis banishment, with a view to in- 
sult him, by showing him that a fine structure 
could be erected without his assistance, and will- 
ing at the same time to have him confess it, he 
desired jiis opinion of it It was a noble building, 
and, when Constat^ came to Rome, was one of 
that prmce's objects of admiration ; but it had great 
faults. ApoUodorus, whom banishment had not 
taught to dissemble, answered Adrian, that he 
should have made it larger and highei', in order to 
have rendered it a more beautiful point of view to 
the sacred street. He added, that the statues of 
the goddesses which had been represented sitting 
were not proportioned to the niches, and, if they 
. stood erect, they would break their heads against 
the roof. Adrian was so much the more mortified 
with these observations as they were just, and the 
faults such as could not be rectified, and, through 
a mean cowardly resentment, put the honest arch^* 
tect to death. 
mTvowid* '^^^^^ prince could never observe the true me- 
in his dium. If he liked a f>erson, he became so very fa* 
anThatr^d. miliar 38 to forget his rank. He challenged at prose 
Spart. 15. a^^i poetry orators and poets, who Imd the honour 
of being in his good graces; when afterwai^ds he 
came to h^te them, lie run into the other excess; 
if he did not shed tlieir blood, he ruined their re- 
putations. Jhat Heliodorus, whom, out of despite 
to'Djony^ius of Miietum, he had raised, he after- 
wards defamed in his severe satires. 
He carries Jt ^^33 alwavs his euvv wliich embroiled him 

nis cnvY ' «  • 

even to the With thosc hc at fifst loved. That passion was so 

glory of the p^^yaient in hiuij that it discharged itself upon the 

ancieiit heroes of literature, objects of uaivetJ^al 

esteem. 
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esteem. Jealous of tfaeir gloryi he endeavoured to 
sully it Antimacus of Colophon, a poet little known 
now, on whom QuintHian bestows some commen- 
dation^f he preferred to Homer. The eloquence of acerodf 
Cato the elder he ranked above that of Cicero, and ^»"^M-^ 
Sallust he made give place to one Celius Antipater, 
who first among the Romans began to throw off 
the rubbish of history. He did not reflect that 
these wrong judgments, far from hurting the repu- 
tations he attacked, only affected his own, and 
plainly discovered his ill-natured envy and bad taste* 

He dared even to attack the reputation of his oio-vespu. 
predecessof^s that were most beloved, and he would ^' ^^ 
have Titus to pass for a parricide, who had poison* 
ed Yespasian that he might succe^ed him the sooner; 
but the malice of such a suspicion has fallen upon 
the calumniator himself. 

Such is the effect of the extravagant passion for 
glory. Great men of real abilities are only con^^ 
cemed about doing good, and suffer the honour to 
foljow the merit. Adrian courted it as his first ob- 
ject, and failed in the pursuit. He was so passioti^ 
ately fond of it as to be the trumpet of his own 
praise* He wrote memoirs of his life, and publish* 
pd them ur^der the name pf Phlegon his freedman. 

Men of learning were not the only persons that ^^JJf^J" 
suffered from Adrian's jealous teniper. He became bis friend*. 
terrible to those of his friend^ whom he had raised ^^^^-^^ 
to dignities, from whom be therefore thought he 
had somewhat to fear. Spartian names several to 
whom this prince's friendsnip wa§ but a forerunner 
and an occasion of the cruellest diso:race. I shall 
only instance in Tatian and A|artius Turbo. 

Adrian was under the greatest obligation to Ta- Tatian pro- 
tian, who had been his tutor, and who, together Sp^rr!'^, 15, 
with Plotina, had raised him to tlie empire. So at ^"^^• 
first he was grateful. He made him pretorian pre- 
fect, and gave him great power; but at last he be- 
came suspicious of his influence, and thought of 
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ridding himself of him by having him stabbed. If 
he did not persist in that resolution, it was because, 
knowing how much the death of four consular per- 
sons at the beginning of his reign had rendered 
him odious, he was afraid of raising tlie public 
hatred to a greater height, by showing himself so 
cruelly ungrateful to a man to whom he owed his 
all. It is true, that Tatians conduct was far from 
being blameless ; his fraudulent intrigues in regard 
to Adrian's pretended adoption, the bloody counsels 
which he gave him, of which I have srpoken else- 
where, do not incite us to form a favourable opi- 
nion of him. But these were not the motives which 
raised Adrian's passion against him ; and the crime 
with which he is. charged, of forming too ambi- 
tious projects, and of carrying his views even to 
the empire, is not proved in history. Adrian was 
weary of him, and, having undertaken to ruin him, 
he resolved to begin with depriving him of his of- 
fice of pretor, which made him too powerful. He, 
therefore, threw so many disagreeable things in 
his way, that at last Tatian offered to resign, and 
desired leave to retire. The emperor covered his 
ministers disgrace with the dignity of senator; he 
even made him consul, imitating, it seems, in this, 
the artful behaviour of Tiberius to Sejanus*. But 
all this show of power, without any, ended in an 
accusation where Tatian was cast. He was pro- 
3cribed; that is to say, condemned to banishment 
Martfns Adrian appointed Martius Turbo his successor: 

fracecL a man ot superior merit, whom he had already em- 
Md 15?* ployed in the war against the Jews, and who was 
afterwards made prefect of the Daci, with remark-^ 
able privileges. Turbo being raised to the post of 

pretorian 

* We find, in tlie consular annals under Adriani one Titian, 
a consul, whose name, it is probable, should be turned into Ta- 
tian. I suppose, with Casaubon, that in Spartian we should read 
Tatianum^ and not Titianum, ut conscium tyranuiJi/f ei arguipatsus 
€st e^proscribu 
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pretorian prefect, made no alteration in his way 
of proceeding; he preserved the same severity and 
modesty; he discharged the duties of his office 
with great care and diligence; he passed the whole 
day with the. emperor, and was often at his busi- 
ness before midnight ; his weak 'and bad state of 
heahh could not make him keep at home and take 
rest; and Adrian having once exhorted him to take 
Snore care of himself, he answered him, "The pre- 
torian prefect should die standing;" an expression 
taken from Vespasian. We are not told what could 
give Adrian a dislike and mistrust of so valuable 
a subject, except the fickle humour of the prince 
he served. 

His colleague Similis profited by his example ; he simiih re- 
was an excellent officer, who distinguished himself g.*"^/^^ 
early; and, when he was only a centurion, had 
gained the attention of Trajan. This prince had so 
great a value for him, that one day he took him 
into his cabinet even before the pretorian prefects. 
Similis, instead of valuing himself upon this flatter- 
ing mark of favour, found his modesty hurt with 
it: *^ It is. not proper," says he to the emperor, 
** that you should have a ccmference with a centu- 
" rion, whilst the pretorian prefects are waiting at 
the door !" He was afterwards by Adrian put into 
that office himself, which he had known so well 
how to respect, but he did not keep it long; he 
was witling to be beforehand with the unsteadi- 
ness of the prince, and desired his dismission whilst 
he was yet in favour; he obtained it, though not 
without difficulty; and, having retired to his coun- 
try-house, he giave up the last seven years of his 
life to a sweet repose. When he died, he ordered 
this epitaph to be put upon his tomb: " Here lies 
'' Siniilis, who passed threescore and sixteen years 
" upon earth, and lived but seven !" 

Adrian made Septicius Clarus, well known by 
's letters, pretorian prefect in his stead. He 

did 
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did not continue in hi$ office longer than his pre* 

decessor, but he deserved his disgrace as well as 

Suetonius, whp vya$ tlie prince'^ secretary. The 

fact U this : 

f^n'^of Adrian and his wife lived very ill together; they 

Adri^fto mutually h^ted one another^ and both had reason. 

iMs^^Sof Adrian accused Sabina of a troublesome and un- 

^JS"4d ^^^c^^ible disposition; Sabina com plained of Adriap 

Suetonius, as inflexibly severe ; without any political consi* 

j5part.2.2f d^fai^jQjjg^ a marriage so veir unsuitable could not 

have long subsisted : and Adrian freely declared, 
that, had he been a private person, he would cer- 
tainly have put Sabina away ; but, knowing his wea^ 
title to the empire, he was desirous to strengthen 
it with the rignts of Trajan's niece. He therefore 
kept her, but treated lier SQ ifnkindly, that at last^ 
by his continual veications, she chose a voluntary 
death, if indeed she was not poisoned. 

An empress, despised and hated by her husband^ 
was not much respected by those of the court 
Adrian even carried his indignities so far as to or- 
der them designedly to affront her, and to sliow 
her every mark of contempt j but he would not 
that any should exceed his orders, nor that they 
should be waftting in respect to his wife, unless they 
had his commission for so doing. It wa3 this which 
led Septicius, Suetonius, and many others, into a 
- fatal mistake. They affected to eijter into the pasr 
sion of their prince, and imagined they should please 
him in not waiting for his ordeirs before they be- 
haved themselves rudely to his empress. Their 
mean and cruel flattery was punished by the very 
man they hoped to please ; Adrian removed them 
from their places, and appointed them successors. 
Of all the persons with whom this prince was inti- 
mately connected, I find none but Plotina tp whom 
DiQ. he was steady in his gratitude. He loved her whilst 
alive, and after her death he mourned for her nine 
days. He built a temple to her memory, and 

compos^cj 



composed bymns in her praise. In the article of 
pleasure, there were no lengths which he did not 
go. History reproaches him with adulterous in« 
dulgeuces, where he payed no attention even to 
the honour of his friends. The looseness of his AdrianVx- 
morals did not stop there ; though he did not value d^ba^e- 
himself in taking Trajan for a model, yet he inii- 2^oim.^°* 
tated him but too much in the most unnatural de- ^^^^ly^^ 
baucheries. Antinous has immortalized Adrian's and autcl' 
disgrace on this head- ^^"^ 

That young man attended the emperor in hia 
voyages, and perished through his barbarous super* 
fltition, to whom he had been the object of criminal 
pleasure. Adrian, given up to every kind of divi-^ 
nation, magic not excepted, imagined, that there 
was wanting a voluntary victim, who would freely 
give up his life to add to that of his prince, or fot 
some other impious motive of superstition ; Anti- 
nous offered himself, and was accepted of; so 
Adrian sacrificed his own idol ; and, tnat he might 
be all inconsistency and contradiction, he wept like 
a woman (as the historian expresses it) for him h6 
had sacrificed. Such was the death of Antinous, al« 
though Adrian, to conceal his abominable barba** 
rity, has spread a report of a very different kind* 
and has even put it into his memoirs, to make the' 
public believe that he was drowned in the Mile. 

It had been much for this prince's interest and 
glory to stifle so disgraceful a reflection, but passion 
never reasons but when it is to gratify itself. Adrian 
was studious to immortalize, by all sorts of monu* 
ments, a name which loaded him with reproach. 
Antinous died at Besa, a city of Thebaide, upon the 
Nile, anciently consecrated to a god of that name. ^^J^^^ 
Adrian, by his buildings, made a new city of it, * ^^ 
and called it Antinople. He built a temple there in 
honour of Antinous, with priests and prophets, for 
he would have this god of his creation deliver ora- 
cles, and sonic were really uttered, which Adrian 

himself 
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himself composed. He filled the whole world with 
statues of Antinous^ for the veneration of the 
people. At last, the astronomers having pretended 
to discover a new star in the heavens, Adrian 
feigned to believe it was Antinous's soul received 
among the gods, and the star was called after his 
name. Pagans themselves laugh at these wretched 
fooleries; Christians drew a serious and. important 
consequence from it, and justly maintained^ that 
from this new god, whose history was universally 
known, the rest might be judged of. 
Adrian » Whate-vcr Adfiau loved, he loved passionately. 
s^iog!^^^ He erected monuments for his dogs and horses, and 
kuaOii'T*^ we have still the epitaph which he composed for his 
horse Boristhenes, which he had often used in hunt- 
ing. He was fond of that exercise, and had he 
kept within any bounds, we might have applauded 
his taste, and, with Pliny, have made it a subject of 
panegyric; but he was so very keen a sportsman 
as to expose himself to many very ill accidents : in 
one chace he broke his collar-bone, and in another 
he hurt his leg so much, as he thought he must 
have been a cripple. Dion, however, observes, that 
these diversions did not take him off from the 
weighty affairs of state, nor hurt them in the least. 
MeaofAdri- The different sketches I have endeavoured to 
ansc rac- J j.^^ of Adrian's character, form a picture of strange 
variety, and even of contradictions. In this prince 
there centered very opposite qualities ; he was gay 
and grave, haughty and affable, impetuous and 
circumspect, frugal even to avarice, and liberal, 
cruel, and merciful. It is very difficult to make one 
entire piece of so very discordant parts. I imagine, 
however, we shall not be mistaken, if we consider 
his Vices as real, his virtues as fictitious. Political 
interest and vanity were the principles of all the 
good he did; and these motives, assisted by an 
uncommon genius improved with, the most useful 
parts of l^nowledge, were sufficient to render him a 

prince 
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prince whose government was for the good of the 
people in general, whilst liis personal conduct made 
him a scourge to those who were near hiai. The 
remarkable events of his reign, so far as we know 
them^ are but few. His voyages, and some warlike 
commotions of little consequence, if we except the 
revolt of the Jews^ are all that remain to be related. 

SECT. IL 

Adrian's voyages. He does not msit his own country. 
He comes into GaulandGermany. In Great Bri^ 
tain he builds a wally to stop the incursions of the 
Barbarians. Troubles in Egypt about Apis. 
Adrian at Terragona. He quells some warlike 
commotions in Mauritania . A short description 
of the rest of his voyages. Adrian's letter con^ 
cerning Egypt. The Athenians loaded with fa- 
vours. His severity against governors who abused 
their power* His pacific conduct with foreign 
kings and nations. Revolt of the Jews. Bared- 
chebas. The rebels are overcome and extirpated 
in three years. The Jews for bid ever entering in- 
to Jerusalem but upon the anniversary day of 
the taking of their city. A nero city built upon 
the ruins of Jerusalem^ with the name of JElia 
Capitolina. The great merit of Julius Severus, 
the conqueror of the Jezvs. 

Adrian, finding it difficult to fix his restless Adrian's 
genius in one place, and desirous to see with his hJ^^^^ 
own eyes whatever he had read in books of the visit lu* i»- 
most famous places of the world, travelled from spar^TT' 
taste and curiosity. It is remarkable, that when he. Dio.p.7st. 
was in all the different provinces of the empire, he 
did not visit Italica, the city which gave him birth. 
Perhaps he was afraid of meeting with relations 
whose mean condition might disgrace his imperial 
dignity: however,^ he was not ungrateful to his 

mother^ 
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mother-country, and honoured it with several va- 
luable privileges, 
toto'^^u? He began his travels the third * or fourth year 
aidGerma- of his rcigu, attd cattic first into Gaul, where he 
A.R. 871. displayed great liberality; from thence it was na^* 
ivS/and tural to go into Germany, where the Romans kept 
** upon the Rhine the greatest army of the empire.^ 

There Adrian reformed or preserved the military 
discipline with that vigour and superiority of parts 
which 1 have had occasion to observe elsewhere, 
fa Great From the banks of the Rhine he transported him- 
tmiSra ^. self into Great Britain, but with no view of making 
Sin^.^^ conquests ; he was more desirous to preserve than 
*^^f *^c to acquire. He did not so much as propose to settle 
things on the footing in which Agricola bad left 
them. Tliat general had penetrated to the most 
northern parts of the island ; but after hisdeparture, 
it appears the barbarians recovered a great part of 
the country he had taken from them. Adrian only 
attended to the securing of the southern part, and 
guarding of the Roman province from the incur- 
sions of the barbarians ; be built a wall or rampart 
with t a ditch fourscore, miles in length, from the 
mouth of the Tyne near Newcastle to the Sol way 
Firth. The wall which cut off part of the island 
divided Roman Britaiti from barbarous Britain* 

Adrian made use of the like precaution in several 
countries, where, for want of natural barriers to se- 
parate Romans from barbarians, he drew lines faced 
with a rampart, where they stuck great boughs of 
trees, the branches whereof were wrapt together. 

Upon 

• The year of Rome 871 agrees with the third and fourth ycari 
of Adrian's reign. It was in this year 871 of Rome that this 
prince began his voyages, according to the opinion which appear- 
ed most probable to Tillemont. Wc follow the authority of so 
good a guide. 

f I make use of this alternative, because authors differ, or 
speak some of a wall, others of a rampart^ The work undoubt- 
edly partook of both, and there was at least a part built of stone. 
See Cellar. Geogr. Ant. L. 11. c* 4. 
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Upon his return to Gmh Admn heard of the l^^t^Jf^JJi 
cocnmotiQaa JiFbich bad happened in Egypt about Apis. 
the god Apis. That preiteudfid god, the disgrace ina^iSk 
of human understanding, v'as not always present to '^- ^• 
the prayers of bis worshippers 5 he was to have very 
ainguiar marks, and often, when Apis died, tliere 
was a considerable time before a successor could be 
found. At the time I speak of, there bad been one 
found after niany years, and the Egyptian cities 
disputed with great fury who should have the ho- 
nour pf having this ridiculous divinity : the cam- 
naotionjB, however^ sViere not carried to any great 
lengths, and we m^y conjecture tliey were quickly 
appeased, since they did not intertupt the course (^ 
Adiitan'^ voyages, for he went aad parsed the win- Adrfauat 
ter At Terragpna in Spam. Tcrragona* 

He jheld a general assembly of the deputies of aJl 
that provinit;e, and^ by his discretion aivi abilities, 
lu^ put an fand to all tliose diiEciilties which are 9C^ 
casioi^d fdDQsm the le^y of troops ; .a beayy burdemi 
wbidb pnople sever subject themselveis to but with 
great reluctance. 

It is likewise reiaciarkedj that he rebuilt a temple 
at Terragona, which had been first built under Ti- 
berius in bottour of Augustus, and was fallen into 
decay. 

It is probable that he passed from Spain into tteappeisca 
Mauritania, where, Spartian relates, he appeased l^nS"^"* 
soaae iWiu-Uke commotions ; and that, in conse- ^*°^^ 
quenoe of ithia, Abe senate ondered supplications^ that 
is, solemoi tbanksgivcngs, should be made to the 
gods m bis loame. That honour, and tlie title o£ 
empenor, ar,e alhthe military distinctions with which 
tfhis prioace was adorned. 

It is not easy to follow Adrian in the rest of his A short dc- 
voyages, -nor to fix the dates of the years ; we shaH the resTof^ 
content ourselves with observing, that he undertook ^^ voyagw. 
them at ttwo different times; that, upon his coming 
out of Mauritania, which we may suppose was in 

Vol. VIL N the 
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the year of Rome 873, he went to the extremities' 
of the empire in the East; that he returned through 
Asia, where he ran over all the different provinces; 
that he came by sea to Greece, and passed the win- 
ter at Athens ; that he afterwards visited Sicily, and 
had the curiosity to go to the top of Mount iEtna, 
to observe from thence the rising of the sun, with 
the colours of the rainbow, and then returned to 
Rome in the year 877, the seventh year from his 
departure. 

He did not, however, remain any thne in his ca- 
pital after so long an absence; at the end of two 
years he took to his old humour, and set out again 
upon his travels. 
spart t3.& In the year of Rome 880 he Went first into Asia^ 
and was extremely bountiful to the natives. One 
accidental circumsance raised their afi^ection for him 
atill higher : for five years it had not rained, and 
the earth was dried up and barren ; upon his arrival 
there fell rain in abundance, a blessing of Heaven, 
of which the emperor had the honour from the 
multitude. 

He returned the same year to. Rome, and imme- 
diately set out for the East. He traverses Asia 
anew, comes into Syria^ visits Arabia and Palestine, 
from whence he passes into Egypt in the 883d 
year of Rome. 

It was during his stay in this country that Anti- 
nous's death happened, which we spoke of befi^re. 
He was much displeased with the manners and dis- 
positions of the Egyptians, and in particular of the 
inhabita^its of Alexai\dria, who indeed have an ill 
character in Greek and Roman antiquity. Vopiscus 
has preserved a letter of Adrian's to his brother-in- 
law Servian, where the vices of that nation are de- 
scribed in a very lively and pathetic manner. The 
Christians aremuch abused in it, but the imputations 
which Adrian brings against them are too fully con- 
futed 
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futed by our annals to create any uneasiness ; arid 
as otherwise this letter contains some curious par- 
ticulars, I will insert it entire. ^ 

" Adrian, emperor, to Servian, consul, health. 
" You gave me great commendations of Egypt, 
" my dear Servian. I have studied it. I know it. 
" by heart, and have discovered nothing but levity, 
" inconstancy, caprice, and a readiness to change 
" with the wind. The worshippers of Serapis are 
*^ Christians, and those who^ire called bishops of 
" Christ Worship Serapis. There is not a chief of 
" a synagogue, or a Christian priest, who is not at 
*' the same time an astrologer or a soothsayer, and 
" a quack-doctor. Even the patriarch of the Jews, 
" when he comes into Egypt, is compelled by 
*^ some to offer incense to Christ, and by others to 
*' Serapis. They are a most inconsiderate seditious 
** race. The city of Alexandria is rich and power- 
" ful, with great trade, which produces plenty. 
" Nobody is idle there : some blow glass, others 
'* make paper ; many are employed about linen, 
" and riiaking of clothes ; all have some trade, 
" even though they have the gout in their hands 
" or their feet; the very blind have some labour 
** assigned them, suitable to their condition. All, 
** whether Jews or Christians, acknowledge but one 
*' God their interest. I wish that this city, by it^ 
" grandeur and riches the first of all Egypt, was 
" furnished with better inhabitants. Nothing equab 
'* their ingratitude; I have granted them every 
" thing they could desire; I have restored their an- 
*' cient privileges, 1 have given them new ones j 
*' in consequence of this, they were grateful to me 
*' when present ; but, scarce had I turned my backy 
'* but they instantly attacked my son Verus,^and I 
"believe you know what they have said of Anta- 
" ninus. All the revenge I wish them is, to feed 
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" tlvertiselVes with their chickens which they batchy 
** after a n^ahner I am ashamed to describe *. 

" I send you glasses oFa changeable colour, which 
" a priest of one of their temples gave me for you 
" and my sister: btit this advice 1 must give you, 
^* to take care our friend Afiicanus be not tempted, 
^' with their beauty, to use them too often." 

Adrian Was i!iot satisfied with knowing Lower 
Egypt ; he visited Thebes, where Antinous died, 
arid he would likewise see Gyrcnaic Lybia. He 
returned into Syria, whence^ taking his route to- 
wards the West, he went again to Athens, and cafne 
to Rbme ift the year 886, having employed, in his 
second voyage, almost sevett years, as he had done 
in his first. 

It seems to me very teinarkable, that the sove- 
reign of so great an empire was not afraid to go so 
far from the seat of govei'nment, and that for so long 
a time, spending whoieyears upon the sea-coasts, and 
sometimes in the neighbourhood t)f the Nile and 
the Euphrates. It is undoubtedly a proof of Adrian'* 
great understanding and art of government, that 
such a long absence never occasioned any domes- 
tic disturbances, or seditions in the army. 

In the course of th^se voyages Adrian did a great 
many memorable actions, as well in the empire as 
out of it. 
The Athe- ' He loaded the Athenians with his favours, and 
withta- gave them money and yearly provisions or cornj 
Dio'&spart- ^^ ^^ embellished their city as to make it a new 
i3.2o.Eus. one, insomuch that an inscription related by Scali- 
scaijg.* ger declares that Athens was no longer the city of 
Theseus, but of Adrian, and indeed one quarter of 
' Athens took that emperor's name. He gave like- 
wise 

* The}r hatch them in ati oven ; an ingcniott$ and tiseful dis* 
covery, which should not be mentioned with the disdain of this 
letter, and which begins to succeed by the care of a famous na- 
turalist in our days. 
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wise to the Athenians the island of Cephalonia ; 
and with his hberahties they built, in the isle of 
Delos, a Uttle coloiiy, which they called Adrian's 
new Athens. They repaid his benefits by the ho- 
nours they did his name, and they established a new 
tribe, called the Adrianidae, ^fter the example of 
th^t formerly erected in honoqr of Attalus kjng of 
Pergarous. They desired pf hip) a reformation of 
their laws, and h^ digested a new cqde, whii^h was 
a collection of the best laws qf Draco and Solon, 
their ancient lawgivers, and of other sages of an- 
tiquity. By one of those laws, senators were forbi4 
farming any part of the public revenue, either ii^ ' 
their own name or in that of others- I have said, 
that in the visit which he made to the provinces, he 
displayed his liberality, by giving them ev^ery kind 
of assistance, and by building useful wqrlfs for the 
public. He no less $ignali:?ed his rigid justice severity a- 
against their intendants who abused their power ; fendamT 
he obliged them to give ap account of their conr who abused 
duct, and if lie found them faulty, he punished l^^n.^'ii^' 
them without mercy: sqme have gonesp far as to 
suspect that he himself raised up acqusers again§t /^^ 

them ; a practice unbecoming the candour of a 
prince,* but what one of Adrian s character perhaps 
wa^ not incapable of. 

His conduct in regard to foreign princes and na- Hupadfic 
tions had always peace for its object, and the avoid- cord^ 
anceof war; or, if it could not be prevented, to p^o^ie^"** 
put an end to it as soon as possible. Spart42,i3. 

Chosroes king of the Parthians, who remembered 
what he had suffered from the Romans, was resol- 
ved to be revenged, and prepared for war; but 
Adrian, wlio had already abandoned all Trajan's 
conquests, soon pacified him by restoring his daugh- 
ter, who had rentained a prisoner with the Romans : 
he promised likewise to restore to him the golden 
throne, taken by Trajan from the Parthians; and 
|;hough this promise was never performed, peace 

3 was 
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capit. T. was nevertheless preserved between the two em: 

Anton, 9. • ^ 

pires. 

' The Alans, a people of Scy thia, after ravaging 
Media and Armenia, had marched intoCappadocia; 
there they found Arrian, the governor of that pro- 
vince, ready to receive thpm. They were terrified 
at the strength, good oi-der, and courage of the 
Roman army which faced ihem, j^nd, without ha- 
zarding a battle, retired, and their threats vanished 



into air. 



Revolt of 
the Jews. 
Dib. Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. 
IV. 6. an4 
Chron* 



The other barbarous nations and kings on the 
borders of the empire, towards the Euphrates, Euxinc 
and Caspian seas, lived in good terms with Adrian. 
He made them presents, and received others in re- 
turn. Some of those kings were subject to the Ro- 
man empire, and history mentions several established 
by Adrian along theEuxinesea; others, more pow- 
erful, cultivated the emperors friendship, Pharas- 
manes the Iberian, whoat first assumed haughty airs, 
changed his conduct, and came to Rome to com- 
pliment Adrian : Vologesus, who had been kin^ of 
Armenia, chose him for arbiter of his difl^erences 
with Pharasmanes : the kin«:s of Bactria sent him 
ambassadors : from the banks of the Danube, the 
Sarmatian Jazyges desired a strict alliance \^ith the 
Romans : so, though Adrian's conduct was weak in 
regard to foreign affairs, the Roman grandeur sup- 
ported itself, and was respected under a prince but 
ill qualified to support its rights and dignities. 

I shall observe^ with regard to the ambassadors 
from Vologesus and the Jazyges, a very remarkable 
trace of the republican constitution still subsisting 
in the Roman government; these anibassadors were 
introduced by Adrian to the senate, and he, by the 
resolution of the senators, was charged to give them 
a proper answer. 

We beheld this intractable and restless nation, in 
the end of Trajan's reign, raising great disturbances, 

which were not thoroughly quelled till the second 

year 
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^ year of Adrian. Repressed, but not subdued, thjB 
Jews had a strong disposition to revolt The hopes 
of a Messiah, who would deliver them from the 
Roman yoke, still reigned in their minds, even af- 
<er the times mentioned by the prophets for the 
comingof Christ were expired ; and the sight of the 
holy places, profaned by the Roman colony which 
Adrian began to settle there, worked up their im- 
patience and wrath to a degree of fury. It is not 
to be doubted but ^ great number of Jews had re- 
peoplerf the ruins of Jerusalem. Their attachment 
to that city (the glory of their nation, and t^e centre 
of their worship) was extreme, and the ruins of the 
houses, walls, and temple, furnished them with 
materials for buildipg. These new habitations, per- 
haps, first gave occasion to Adrian's thought of 
pending a colopy there to keep the Jews in subjec- 
tion, and to §ecure the peace of the country. He 
called it J^lh Capitolina, that it might carry his 
family nan^e and the surname of Jupiter, to whon> 
he had erected a temple in the place where that 
of the true God had stood. He caused these works 
to be carried on whilst he went into Egypt, and 
afterwards into Syria. Such a profanation filled the 
Jews with horror; nevertheless they dissembled 
whilst the emperor was in their neighbourhood, only 
they made use of a device to furnish themselves 
witn arms. They were orderied to make them for 
the Rpmans, and they designedly made them bad, 
that they might be rejected, and so remain witlj 
them. After Adrian was gone at a distance on his 
return to Rome, they dispovered themselves, and 
revolted. 

At first they had not forces' enough to keep the 
field, and to form camps and armies ; but they can- 
toned themselves in the most advantageous posts 
in the country, building forts, and diggjng subter- 
raneous places which communicated with one an- 
other, with openings to kt in^ fresh air and the 
Ji^ht. They came out of these holes, like wild 

4 beasts. 
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beasts, to cut the throat of such Romans as they 
<:o\i\d surprise, and then they retired to their dark 
asylums. The first clandestine enterprise succeed- 
ing, the number of rebels increased, and all Judea 
was quickly in arms. 

At the head of these factious people was a chief 
worthy of such furies, Barcochebas, a robber by 
profession, who gave himself out for the Messiah^ 
without other title than the interpretation of hi^ 
own name; it signifies son of a star^ and he pre* 
tended Balaam's* prophecy was fulfilled in him. 
This impostor, the more eflPectually to abuse hi$ 
countrymen's credulity, renewed the artifice for- 
merly used by Eunus, the head of the revolted 
slaves iti Sicily, and, putting burning tow into hi$ 
mouth, he appeared to vomit fire. He assembled un* 
der his standard numerous troops, and with them 
ravaged Judea and Syria; cruel to all, but more 
particularly to the Christians, who equally refused 
to renounce Jesus Christ, or to revolt against the 
prince whom Providence had set over them. 

The contagion had already spread far; all the 

Jews dispersed through the world were in motion ; 

even strangers, allured with the hopes of gain and 

plunder, joined them, and the spirit of revolt once 

taking fire in Judea, became a general conflagra* 

tion, which threatened the whole empire. 

The rebels The tlomaus had neglected the first commotions 

and'^exteV of the Jcws, 3? uot deserviug notice. The danger, 

Twar^^of^" which they had suffered to increase, rouzed themi 

three years. Adrian gavc SO propcr ordcrs in all the provinces, 

that there was no open rebellion but in Judea; 

and, to go to the rqot of the evil, he despatched a 

re-enforcement of troops to Tinnius Rufus, who 

commanded in Judea, and he called from Britain 

Julius Severus, an able officer, whoqi he intrusted 

with the general conduct of the war. 

The rebel army was so formidable, and their 
courage so furious, that Severus did not think pro- 
per 
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per to give them battle ; he choae rather to procec4 
imore securely ; he spread his numerous troops over 
the whole country, and, having thereby obliged 
the enemy to divide themselves into several lx)dieS| 
be attacked them by platoons, carried off parties 
of them, cut off their provisions, and shut them up 
in their castles, which he afterwards besieged and 
took by storn), giving no quarter, but destroying 
men, women, and children ; thus he took from thenj 
and destroyed fifty fortified places, and nine hun- 
dred ;^nd fourscore considerable towns and village$. 
It is a problem among the learned, whether * Je- 
rusalem was one of the many cities taken at this 
time, and whether, under Adrian, it suffered its 
final destruction ; so much appears certain, that, be* 
ing entirely dismantled by Titus, and the repairing 
it only begun when the Jews revolted, it was still 
an open place, and consequently could be of little 
use in that war; accordingly, it is not mentioned 
at all in some authors, and in others very slightly, 
with few or no circumstances. 

The most renowned exploit in all that war was 
the siege of Bitther, which Eusebius places in the 
eighteenth yeiir of Adrian. Bitther was a very 
3trong town near Jerusalem, add the rebels, when 
they were driven from other retreats, shut them- 
selves up there ; they defended themselves like men . 
in despair, suffering all the extremities of hunger 
and thirst It is nowhere said that their miseries 
brought them to surrender, and it is more probable 
that their rage determined them not to be taken 
but by force. It appears that Barcochebas perished 
there, either in .fighting, or l)y way of punishment, 
jn case he fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

The taking of Bitther put an end to the war, or 
at least deprived the Jews of their last resource, and 
fuiTiished the Romans with an opportunity of com - 

pletini 
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f Scaligcr denies it, but Tillemont is for the affirmative. 
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pleting their victory by an entire desolation of 
their country. In this war, which may have lasted 
ahnost three years, from the year 885 to 887i five 
hundred and fourscore thousand Jews perished by 
the sword; it is impossible to tell the number of 
those who ended their miserable days by hunger, 
sickness, or fire; all those who escaped this shock- 
ing disaster wer^j sold as slaves, and carried away 
into foreign countries, so that Judea was almost 
entirely deserted. 

The Romans likewise lost a great many men in 
the several operations of the war, and the victory 
nmst have been dearly purchased, if what Dion 
reports be true, that Adrian, when he wrote to the 
senate, forbore using the common style of empe- 
rors : If you and your children arc welly I congra- 
tulate you ; as for me and my army^ we are in good 
condition. 

The destruction of the Jews under Adrian was 
.complete ; they not only did not recover them- 
selves, but any attempts they made to throw off 
the yoke were but trifling, and without effect. 

Adrian, to prevent their revolting, used a proper 

precaution ; which was this, to forbid them the very 

The Jews sight of Jerusalem, where they were not permitted 

teringjeAi. tocntcrbut on one day of the year, the anniversary 

iaiembut of the destructiofi of the city. St Jerome admi- 

innhrcr- rably well describes their assp mbling on that me- 

ukingYhc^^ lancholy day, their wretched lamentations, and the 

v^^- severities they suffered from the guards placed at 

every avenue. He was an eye-witness of all this, 

for he dwelt there ; these are his own word$ : ^' The 

^' * treacherous husbandmen," says he, alluding to 

/ the 

* Perfidi coloni, poet interfectionem servorum, et ad extre- 
mum Filii Dei, excepto planetu, prohibcntur ingredi Jerusalem ; 
jet, ut ruinam suae eia flere liceat civitatis, pretio redimunt ; ut, 
<qui quondam emerant sanguinem Christl, emant lacrymas suas, 
^t ne fletus quidem eis gratuitus sit. Videas in die quo capta est 
a Romanis et diruta Jerusalem, venire populum lugubrem^ con- 
' " fluerc 
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the parable in the gospel, " after having sUin the 
" servants, and likewise "the Son of God, are ex- 
*^ eluded from the vineyard. The entering into Je? 
" rusalem is forbid them but upon the day of sad- 
" ness and lamentation. They must even pay for 
" the liberty of weeping over the ruins of their city, 
" and as formerly they purchased with money the 
' ^* blood of Christ, they are now obliged to pay for 
" their own tears, which they must not shed with- 
" out a price. Once a year, on the day their city 
' " was taken and destroyed by the Romans, niulti- 
I " tudes are seen sunk in grief-^-men and women, 
I " loaded with years, and covered with rags, who, 
'' " in their persons and every thing about them, 
" carry evident marks of the wrath of God. Whilst 
'* the cross upon which our Lord suffered shines 
*? upon Mount Calvary, and the church, erected 
" upon thjg tomb out of which he arose from the 
" dead, glittqrs with gold and precious stones, and 
" the standard placed upon Mount Olivet attracts 
"the eyes of all; this people, as undeserving of 
" compassion as they are wretched, bewail the loss 
" of their temple. IJefore they have yet done with 
" their miserable cries, and whilst the women, tear«r 
" ing their hair, beat their breasts with repeated 
" blows, immediately comes a soldier, who de- 
" mands money of them, if they vvp^lcl have the 
" liberty of weeping any longer,^ 

After this victory, Adrian resumed hi^ design of a new city 
rebuilding Jerusalem, or rather he built a new city, the rSn^of 
as I have said before, which he named JEliaCapito- J^Yth^thT' 
jina, the walls of which enclosed Mount Calvary, »^«sf . 



and 



Huere decrepitas mulierculas, et scnes pannis annisque obsitos, in 
corporibus et io habitu suo iram Domini demonstrantes — ec 
patibulo Domini coruscante, ac radiante ayec^eceu ejus, de Oliveti 
quoque moute cruets fulgente vexillo, plangere ruinas templi 
8ui populum miserum, et tamen non esse miserabilem. Adhu^ 
^etU8 in genis, et livida brachia, et sparsi crines ; et miles merce- 
icm postulat, ut iUis Acre plus liccat.— ^/Vro/y'w* ta Sofhon* r. 2. 
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and the holy sepulchre which was not included ia 
the ancient city, but did* not take in Mount Sion. 
In the execution of this plan, he studiously profaned 
all the placet, which had been most revered by Jew? 
and Christians, with buildings set apart for the wor- 
ship of idols; he built a tenipie in honour of Jupiter 
Capitolinus upon the mountain where had stood 
that of the true God ; he placed a hog of marble 
upon the gate of the city which looked towards 
Bethlehem ; he erected, in the place where Jesusr 
Christ was crucified, a statue of Venus, and, in that 
where he arose from the dead, a statue of Jupiter j 
in the grottos at Bethlehem, where our Saviour was 
born, he established the worship of Adonis. « 

The emperor's efforts succeeded against the Jews, 
whom God had abandoned. Banished from Jeru- 
salem, they have never again entered it, nor have 
they ever been able to rebuild their teipple. Mount 
Sion, left without the walls of the citv, has been 
no longer inhabited, and from that time has been 
put to no other use than the producing of cucum- 
bers, and other kinds of pulse, as was predicted by 
isa-xviii. the prophet Isaiah; whereas Christianity, which 
God protects, continues flourishing in this new city 
of Adrian, with this difference only, that till then 
the Christian church of Jerusalem was composed 
of Jewish converts, but is now a church of Gen- 
tiles, of which Mark was the first bishop. And, 
within less than two years, the idols which Adrian 
had put in the places where Christ's principal mys^ 
teries were fulfilled, were all destroyed. The piety 
of Christian emperors, in order to perpetuate the 
remembrance of them, have raised and consecrated 
edifiges, and, even to our days, the holy places 
have all the proper honours shown to them. 

There remains nothing more for me to say of the 
Jewish war but this, that Julius Severus, who con- 
conquCTor qucrcd them, was as excellent a magistrate as an 
•I the Jews, officer. After he had settled Judea in peace, he 

wai| 
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was sent to govern Bithynia ; and there he managed 
the affairs of the public, and of individuals, with 
so much justice andprudence, that his memory was 
dear to that province more than fourscore years 
afterwards. This is testified by Dion, a Bithynian 
by birth. 
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Adriafis sickness* He adopts Verus. Tht birth and 
character of Verus. Adrian puts to death Ser- 
vian^ and Fuscus, grandson of Servian, and many 
others. The death of the empress Sabina. Verus 
is made pretor aitd twice consul. He languishes 
some timCy and dies. Adrian adopts in his room 
Titus Antoninus. History of Antoninus till his 
-adoption. Adrian^ tormented with a long sick- 
ness^ wants to despatch himself. Antoninus puts 
it out of his potter. He saves many senators^ 
whom Adi^n would have put to death. Adrians 
death. With great difficulty Antoninus obtains 
of the senate that Adrian should be ranked with 
the gods. A judgment of Adrian. The state of 
learning in his reign. 

Adrian was lipon his return to Italy when the Adrian's 
war with the Jews was concluded. He went out spart^Adn 
of it no more ; a long illness, which at last brought ^^^^ ^^ 
him to his grave, put a stop to his unsettled courses, dol 
and obliged him to rest. All his life he had been 
subject to frequent bleeding at the nose ; a violent 
loss of blood, followed by a dropsy, rendered him 
quite an invalid ; and he himself, not without rea- 
son, considered it as a summons of death. The 
danger he saw himself in of losing his life, souring 
his temper, made him cruel, or discovered his na- 
tural disposition to be so, and at the same time was 
a powerful motive for appointing a successor. 

He 
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He never had any children ; and Sabina his wife, " 
whom, be detested, made no scruple to declare she 
had. industriously avoided being a mother, for fear 
a child of Adrian's should be a scourge to the world. 
Obliged, therefore, to choose a successor, he cast his 
eye upon several persons ; he thought of Serviany 
his brother-in-law, though he was eighty years of 
age; ofFuscus, grandson, of Servian, and of some 
others. After deliberating a. long time, he made a 
remarkable choice, disagreeable to every body, and 
the wofst he could make ; he adopted L- Ceionius 
Commodus, son-in-law to Nigrinus, who had for- 
merly conspired against him. Commodus, upon his 
adoption, added tohisown nanie that of JElius Cae- 
sar; he is also called, and more generally, Verus^ with- 
out our beino: able to sav whence he took that name, 
which, however, we shall use as the most known. 

It was not from his birth that any reflection could 
be brought against Verus ; though the first mention 
of the name of Ceionius in history does not go higher 
than the \^%l years of Augustus's reign, and, at the 
time of Verus's disaster in Germany, the family 
of the new Caesar, ancient in Etruria, had been il- 
lustrious in Rome ; his grandfather, great-grand- 
father, and many of his ancestors,, by the mothet'd 
side, had been consuls ; so Verus's family was su- 
perior to Adrian's himself, or Trajan's ; but his man- 
ners rendered him unworthy of the supreme power, 
and his health made hhn incapable of it. 

With a good countenarice, and a person well made', 
he was softer and more effeminate than even the fe- 
male sex ; he had contrived a bed with four bolsters, 
and curtains of the finest linen, spread over with 
roses, the white part whereof he caused to be taken 
away, as being tooliard ; he was dressed with lilies, 
nnd his body was perfumed with the finest aroitiatics; 
his table and table-seats were covered with lilies 
and roses ; his behaviour was answerable to his vo- 
up tuous effeminacy J he had a great number of 

concubines. 
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concubines, and, when his wife complained, he had 
thcv assurance to tell her, the name of a wife was 
only a title of honour, but that besought pleasure 
elsewhere. Ovid's most licentious poems were his 
common reading ; and Martial, a poet void of all 
modesty, was his Virgil. It was undoubtedly this 
life of pleasure which gave occasion to the reports, 
true or false, which were current, that his hand- 
some figure, and criminal complaisance for Adrian; 
were the motives of his adoption. 

He valued himself upon the delicacy of his luxu- 
ry, and upon what he called taste, which frequent- 
ly is no more than the very essence and food of 
corruption ; he dressed his young slaves like little 
cupids ; he put wings to his couriers, and named 
them after the winds, calling one Boreas, and an- 
other Zephyrus ; and, in order to join inhumanity 
with pride, as too frequently happens, he cruelly 
harassed them- with incessant running. 

Vems M^as equally fond of the pleasures of the 
table ; he had the contemptible honour of invent- 
ing, or bringing to perfection,- aTagout much va- 
lued at that time, and made of a sow's belly, with 
the flesh of a pheasant, a peacock, and a wild-boar, 
all enclosed in a pye. 

The only thing praise-worthy in Verus was, that 
he loved letters, had improved his understanding, 
and wrote well either in verse or prose ; a trifling 
compensation for such a coUection of bad qiralitiesv 
which, had Verus come to the sovereign power, he 
would have carried to a still greater excess. 

The vices of his mind wereaccomp'anied with at 
miserable state of health ; he vomited blood, a fa* 
tal symptom, which proclaims present weakness 
and approaching death ; nor did he Hve in such a 
way as to avert or suspend the efffect of so dan- 
gerous a disposition. 

The choice which Adrian had made of a suc- 
cessor could not fail^to breed murmurs ; it afforded 

ample 
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ample matter of complaint to those who aspired af- 
ter the honour which Verus, in preference to them, 
had obtained. There dropt from Servian afid Fuseus 
some maiics of their resentment which cost them 
their lives : Fuseus was charged With attending to 
some pretended presage^, which flattered him with 
the hopes of the empire ; and it was alleged that 
iServian bad given proofs of* his ambitious designs, 
by making presents to the slaves of the palace ; by 
placing himself in the emperor's chair near his bed ; 
by affecting to show the soldiers that, notwithstand- 
ing his great age, hef Was still capable of action ; 
and, upo!n tliese frivolous imputations^ the grand- 
father and grandsc»i, tlie one biK>ther4n-law, the 
other nephew of the emperor, were condemneilta 
die, Servian, before the execution of hts cruel seii- 
tence^ caused fire to be brought, in which he burnt 
perfumes 5 and, lifting up his eyes to Heaven, " O 
" ye gods," says he, *' you know that I am inno- 
" cent ; all the vengeance I pray for is, that Adrian 
" may wish ftw deaths and not obtain it/' If this 
imprecatiott was tiol aftcrwar.cls invented, it is a 
kiiad of prediction which we shall see hereafter 
accomplished. 

Servian and Fuseus were not the only victims to 
Adrian's cinaelty ; be openly or privately sacrificed 
many others to his jealousies ; his natural disposition 
furnished him with suspicions, and it wa6 a suffi- 
cient cause of hatred to have been once oonsider- 
ed by him as worthy to fill his place. 

It was about the same time the empress ended 

^«. empress her unhappy days by a tragical death, being either 

poisoned or obliged to make away with herself. 

Her husband, who had been the occasion of it, did 

not, however, fail to make a goddess of her. 

Verus made Adrian, whcu he adopted Verus, distributed 

fwice'^iw^ among the people and soldiers * four hundred ses- 

•"^ terces. 
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terces. He made bdiste to decaf ftte hik ftddptiv« 
9cm urtth die pretorship, and mdte than ottce named 
him fbrcwisul *^ Immediately after hiB pretmslnp, 
he sent bim to ccMiimand in ]?€i4inonia> where the 
neu^G^sar 'acquired eome hohoyr, and appeared to 
have at Ica^t a tolerable knowledge of war. Verus, 
dtetinguifched by hiB dignities and his command, 
was likewise in the favour of the cabinet-council ; 
and viothi4ig which he asked, even by letter, was 
refused him* 

In the Amidst of all this prosperity) his liealth daily Heian- 
gre^ worse, and tlweaUened death. Adrian was fomc dme, 
icittibte he Wfes in the wrong t?o jplace hh hopes ^^^^•^ ' 
Hpott him, aftd he dl^bvered bw sentimentsf^ 
" We hsLVt lost," says he, ** four hufwHred miWions of 
" sesterces expended upon Verus ; We hav*' trusted 
'* to a tottering wall, which, far fmm being able 
"to s»4pport tlie republic^ is not i^ble ^0 imuch 
•* as to tos^hi even our&elves." And, upon an- 
other odOaisi^, eMiiding to tlie dfelfifeation which 
cottuWK^ly #(Mtow*ed the death of the €a^ars, %^*l 
•* have wot,*' Says he* *' iidopted a &6n, but a god, 
" whom I add to Heaven." 

it is said ^bA** he even mt?ended to set aside Ve- 
Ws ftd«ptioti, and to make another choice.'- To 
me this does not appear improbaWe, thoiugh foe 
was fo*>d of Varus, andseenifed to bewail his death* 
Adrian was of so fickle a disposition, running'from 
ome extreme to ajaother, that lam not ai afl! sur- 
jmsfed to find ht should be sincerely sorry fpr one 
whom very possiMy he might have forsaken, bad 

Vol. VII. O ^ not 

* I tpask after Spaf tia& ; petiiap^' neMertbekss, Vicrus was 
fiot adopted when he was made pretor and ooobuI the first time* 
See the note upon the annals of Adrian's rei|gii. 

t 'Quater millies perdidimus, quod e'lLercitui populoque depcn- 
dimus ; si quidem in caducum parietem incubnimus, et qui non 
remptibUcadi, ted nos spsos sustentare vix possit. Sfar4^ Mr, 2Sm 
tU JEi. Ver* €. 

;|: ^Q mihi divum adoptavi| non filium. Sparta ML Fer. 4^ 
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not; ded^th prevented him. Yerus was uneasy ; the 
vexation which Adrians discourse concerning hiin* 
occasioned, made him still worse ; and the disgrace 
of the pretorian prefect, who was dismissed for re- 
porting to him what he bad heard, served to con- 
vince him of the truth of what he had been told. 

This concern, joined to his disorder, brought him 
to his g^ave. He had prepared or learned a speech,' 
to give Adrian thanks in the senate, the first of Ja- 
nuary. The night before, having takett a medici*- 
nal draught to give him ease, he died suddenly of a 
vomiting of blood } and, perhaps, the remedy he 
had taken occasioned it. Adrian, though concerned 
at his death, forbade any public mc^irning upon ac- 
count of, the intercessions made at that time for 
the prosperity of the emperor and empire; H: was 
a joyful ceremony which must not be disturbed 
Avith any signs of public grief; as to every thing 
else, Adrian ordered all the honours customary for 
emperors to bq paid to his memory ; he placed him 
among the gods, and had grand statues erected 
for him in all the different parts of the empire, and 
in the temples of several cities* 
A^rfan Verus did not enjoy his good fortune three whole 

h^^piac? y^^'s ; for he could not have been adopted before 
Titus An- tlife year of Rome 886, and be died the first of Ja- 
hhtoi^r'to* nuary 88<>i He left a son, whom, we shall find, 
donf ""^ reigned vyith- M. Aurelius. 

spart.Adr. The death of Vcrus was of great advantage to 
1 Anu^^ the republic ; the empire was liot only thereby de- 
livered from a prince who would have rendered it 
unhappy, but it was the occasion of its having the 
wisest and most accomplished of all emperors; 
and rfc may be said of Adrian, wIk) had many va- 
luable q^ialkics with great faults, that he made 
amends for all the wrongs he had done the empire 
by adopting Titus Antoninus. 
. AnioninnSj according to tlie then established cus- 
tom, liad a variety of names j he was called Titm 

JureliuSf 
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Aurelius^ Fulvius Boionius' Antoninus. He acquire^J • 
the name of Caesar by his adoption^ thajt of Augus* 
tus by his promotion to the throne, and he is in- 
debted to his great and good character for thcsyr-^ 
name of Pius, which implies a good heart, a noble 
soul, sasceptible of friendship and gratitude, espe- 
cially to his family and country. 

It is France which has the glory of giving to- 
Rome, in the person of Antoninus,* the best of 
princes ; for it Wa;s from the city of Nimes his, fa- 
ther's family took its rise* 

His two grandfathers were consuls ; his father 
likewise arrived fit the samehonour ; he was alliccl 
to alt the best families then in Rome ; but, what 
does the principal and most lasting honour to his 
family is, that virtue was hereditary to it. His fa- 
ther is commended by Spartian for his purity and 
integrity of manners ; and his grandfatner by the 
mother, in the opinion of Pliny the younger, joined! 
the most amiable sweetness of temper to the most 
distinguished virtues and honours *• " You have 
" been twice consul," says Pliny in one of his letters; 
to Arrrusf, " and a consul like to those of the an- 
*' cient republic ; you have discharged the procon- 
" sulate of Asia with a reputation to wliicn (lest I 
'* should hurt your modesty) I will not say no 
" other has been able to arrive : but, if one can 
" find ajnong your predecessors two or three who 
" may have eqiiaHed you, it is a great deal: you 
** rank with the first citizens of Rome by your ir» 
** reproachable life, and by that regard which is due 

2 " to 

* Qaod semel atque it^rum conisul suisti,' similis aatiquis ; quod 
prosonsul Asiae, quails ante te, qualia post te vix unus aut alterV 
(non sinit entm tua verecundia dicere, qualis nemo) quod sancti- 
tate, quod auctoritate, astate queqilke priiteeps civitatis est qaideih 
▼enerabile et pulchrum ; egp tamen te vel magiB in remission ibus 
nuror. Nam serentntefB i$tam part jucunditate condire, summse- 
<iue gravitati tantttm comitatk adjuqgere, Qpn minui difficile* 
^uam magnum csu Pfin, IV^ ep. 3. 
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** ta ycmi' merit and age; these are the diiFerent 
" titles by which you engage our respects ; but I 
" still admif^ you more in your hours of rccrea- 
" tion ; for to temper that severity of manners/ 
^' which is so GonspK^uous in you> with a gentleness 
** and ease no less valiiabte, aiid to join tiie graces 
^' to a thorough understanding and a sensible cha- 
" racter, this, indeed, is rare and difficult, and 
•* what only falls to the share of Superior geniuses." 
This eulogy was Well founded ; it brings to mind 
the compliment which Arrius, with so much dignity 
and good sense, made to his friend Nerva, when he 
saw him promoted to the empire ; and his amuse- 
ments likewise showed good humour and taste. 
He emplbyed his leisure hours in composing little 
pieces of poetry in Gre^k, in which he displayed 
such elegance, taste, and delicacy, that, if we be- 
lieve Pliny, * Athens itself was not more Attic; 
and the same Pliny, when he had translated them 
into Latin, acknowledged his version was far short 
of the beauties of the original. 

Titus Antoninus, sprung from bo good a race, 
supported its dignity. Having lost his father when 
young, and his mother marrying again, he was at 
first taken care of by his paternal grandfather ; and, 
after his death, Arrius, his mother's father, took 
him into his house, and finished his education. 
From his mfancy Antoninus discovered a happy 
dispositioTiygentleand amiable, showing the proper 
respect to all his relatipns ; by this means he gained 
their friendship, and they gave him substantial 
proofs of it. His father-in-law, that is, his mother's 
second husband, and many of his cousins and al- 
lies, made him their heir. 

The more Jie was known, the more he was es- 
teemed ; and, when he came to man's age, there 

centered 
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* Mon medius fidius ipsas Aihcnas tatn Attzcas dmrim/ 
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centered in him every advantage of body and mind 
which Gould establish him in the good opinioan of ^ 
the public ; a oountenance gentle and majestic ; 
an understanding well improved ; the art of speak- 
ing with dignity and grace ; a sweetness in his maur 
ner, with great moderation ; disinterested and can- 
did ; an enemy of all injustice ; liberal and benefi* 
jcent ; introducing the taste of the old Romans for 
agricult^re ; he ran into no excesses ; was void of 
all affectation ; and, in a word^ he was formed by 
nature to every thing he ought to be ; and vain 
glory was to him no motive of action ; happy if the 
light of Christianity, which shone at that time with 
so great lustre, bad taught him to sanctify so many 
moral virtues by higher and more exalted principles^ 
which ascend even to God himself. 

He is commended for lending money at the 
lowest interest. The laws of Rome permitted usury, 
and those who were considered as a good sort of 
men often exacted it with rigoujrj so they were 
obliged to Antoninus, for at least setting bounds, 
^o far as regarded hi ip self, to an abuse which he 
did not consider as unjust His birth called him to 
public offices which he discharged with dignity. 
After his consulship, having gone through all the 
posts of honour, he from choice ^ent a great part 
of the year upon his estates ; but, though be was 
not desirous of showing himself, his great merit 
would not siaifer his being forgotten. Adrian chose 
him to be one of the four of consular dignity to 
whom he gave the government of Italy ; and he 
was particularly attentive to assign him that depart- 
ment which was nearest his own estates, that so a 
person of his worth might serve the public with- 
out hurting himself, and find convenience joined to 
his dignity. In his turn he was proconsul of Asia, 
and conducted himself so admirably as to outdo 
the character hie grandfather Arrius had acquired 
in that prqvince. Upon his return from his govern- 

3 men^ 
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^1eat in Asia» he continued in great favour with 
Adrian, who frequently called him to his councils ; 
and, the historians observe, in all deliberations h4 
always was of the good-natured side. 

Though a man of so great worth, hewas far from 
being happy in his own family. He had married 
Anna Faustina, a lady of an illustrious birth, but 
iof a behaviour neither becoming herself, nor the 
prudence and virtue of her husband. He was care- 
ful not to discover it, and thought it best to be 
silent upon the uneasiness he suil^ered* It did not 
lessen his affection and regard for his father-in-law 
Annius Verus ; he comforted him in his old age, 
and assisted him with his arm when he went to the 
.senate ; it is said that thi^ pious action procured 
him the surname of Pius^ and the adoption of Adrian ; 
J}ut he deserved both for more reasons than one. 

He had four children, two sons and two daugh- 
ters J the sons died very young ; the eldest of the two 
daughters, who had married Lamia Syllanus, died 
likewise whc^ he set out to his proconsulate of 
Asia ; the second is the famous Faustina, who, be- 
ing married to Marcus Aurelj us, imitated, and even 
surpassed, the ill example of her mother. 

Adrian, after the death of ^lius Verus, being 
obliged to look out another support for himself as 
well as the republic, cast his eye upqn Antoninus: 
spart. Ml perhaps he had thought of him even whilst Verus 
ij^er.2.6. ^^^ alivc, whose life, he perceived, was not to be 
depended upon. Antoninus's personal qualities 
Were, undoubtedly, the chief motives whitih deter- 
mined Adrian in his choice; but we may suppose 
alliance hstd some influence, if it be true, as is pre- 
- tended tb be ptoyed by some medals^ that Mati- 

dia, Trajaas niece, and sister to the pmpress Sa- 
bina, was Antoninus's aunt. 

Adrian, being resolved, desired Antoninus's con- 
sent ; and this wise senator took titrie to consider if 
he should accept of the first rank in the universe. 
; ^ ' Whe^ 
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When all was agreed, the emperor assembled in his 
palace, where he was generally confined by his in- 
firmities^ a great council, to which he summoned 
the principal senators, and spoke to them thus: 
'^ Nature has denied me the satisfaction of heirs of 
my blood, you have supplied that >vant ip giving 
me one by Jaw ^ and, perhaps, a free choice by 
adoption is better than the chance of birth, ^lius 
•* Verus was such a son as I could have wished ; 
^^ death has taken him from me, and I have found 
a successor, of illustrious birth, worthy of your 
government, of an amiable disposition, with a 
^^ clc^r understanding, in the prime of his age, and 
** from whom you have to fear neither the petu- 
" lancy of youth, nor the slowness of old age. 
^* From bis infancy he has been taught to revere th^ 
'^ laws ; and, in the several commands he has been 
** intrusted with, he has acquitted himself with dis- 
** cretion, and acquired great experience ; so that 
^' he is unacquainted with nothing that concerns the 
government of the public affairs, and is able to 
make a proper use of bis knowledge. These 
characters sufficiently point out Aurelius Anto* 
*^ ninus, who is here present : I know he is the 
^' most modest of men, and that nothing was more 
^' distant from his thoughts than the promotion I 
^* intend for him ; but, in spite of his taste for tran- 
** quillity, I hope he will not give a denial to my 
" wants, and those of the state; but that, surmount- 
•* ing natural aversion, he will subject himself to the 
'* burden I impose upon him." It was in this man- 
ner that Antoninus was adopted, the twenty-fifth 
of February, after the death of Verus; and Adrian 
immediately made him his colleagijie in the pro- 
consular and tribunitial power. 

As Antoninus had no male issue, Adrian, after Adrian 
the example of Augustus, being desirous to procure Snuw*^"' 
several supports for the state, required that he should »%t ^^ 

t .XT *^*» t f..i * 1 rug •ton, 

gdopt Verus s son, then little more than seven years aadMarc. 

3 ;Old,A«rel. 
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old; and M. Anaius, who was almost seventeen, 
and was afterwards the emperor Maircvs AureUus. 
It is eaay to imagine the reasons which made 
Adrian desiroua that Antoninus should adopt tbie; 
son of him whom he had him$etf before adopted, 
and expressed himself thus : " I am happy (says h») 
" the republic has at least a braneh of Verws*." 
Hutoryof Marcus Anniua was Adrian's relation: he was 
liustohis Antoninus's wife's nephew, and hetrotli^etl to the 
^a & ca- daughter of Verus Ccesar : but his most powerful 
pitoLM. recommendations were from himself, a chaimiag 
& MAurcL character, which discovered the happiest dispw- 
^* *' tions for wisdom and virtue. 

We cannot account with precision how he was 
related to Adrian ; we shall only observe, that he 
\f a$ of Spani^i ex traction; tlwtt hisgieat-grandfetbcr, 
who was the first of his family that settled in Rome^ 
liad for his native courttry Ucubis, or Succubis> a 
city of Betica> not far from Italica, the i^ajse which 
gave birth to Adrian ; and that it is.ea$y to ^upppse 
two families of the same country were allied. 

This relation, though we know not its origin, 
was undoubtedly what first fixed Adrians atten- 
tion upon Annius from his infancy ; he gave him, 
when aix years old, the rank and title of a Roman 
knight, and at eight he honoured him with an im- 
portant priesthood, by admitting him inta the col- 
lege of the Saiii ; so that the adoption by which he 
introduced him into the imperial family, was no 
more than a consequence oi* that natural affection 
he bad always shown him- 

Annins's family might he noble and arKrient, and 
a very illustrious origin is assigned him ; but, doubt- 
less, his pretende<l descent from Numa is entirely 
chimerical; all that we know of the lustre of bis 
family, goes no farther back than the fourth gene- 

ratio©. 

* Habeat reapublica quo<kiHMjiiQ d^ Vero. Span, JEU /frr* ». 7- 
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ration. Anmtu& Verus^ hb great^ranclfetKeif, whom 
>ve just raentiGOJied, bein^ arnved from U-cbbfs to 
llome^ came to the pretorship : his grandfati)er, of 
the same name, carried the splendour of his fawiUy 
still higher, andiiecame a patrician, and was thrice 
consul aad prefect o£ the city ; his father died 
y^ung, when be was pretor ; he had married Dp* 
initia Calvilla LuciUa, the daughter of Calvinus 
Tullus, who was twice ponsuL 

Their son, of whom we are now speaking, was 
bore the twenty*sixth of Aprii, in theyear of Rome 
99% under his grandfather s second consulate ; he 
was successively adopted by his great-grandfather 
by the mother, Catilius Severqs, and by his grauut* 
father by the fiither, Annins Yertts ; so that he, for 
some time, took ^ the name of CatiUus, and after* 
wards that of his father. It is observed, that tliQ 
name of Verus suits thait caDek)arand lof^of truth 
he discovered from hii ipfency* Adrian thought 
that even his name was not expressive enougii, and 
he would have him called VeritsimuSy or. Most tri^e. 
r The care of his education fell to his grancifather 
by t]>c father, to whom, in his piiilesophical nie- 
r»oirs of himself which he has left us, he acknow* 
ledges he wa^ indebted for his generous ^odrna* 
tured sentiments ; but, on the other hand, he rec* 
koos it as a blessing from Heaven, his not continu- 
ing long in the baiids of a concubine kept by this 
grav^ senator, who might have corrupted the inno^ 
cency of his manners. 

He was instructed in all the arts for the im- 
provement of body and mind ; he bad masters for 
grammar, Greek, Latin, eloquence, philosophy, 
l^>.v, mathematics, drawing, daneing, and music ; 
lie was also trained up to wrestling, running, 
and betxing ; he was fond of bodily exercises, 
and noted for them ; eloquence and poetry had 
but few charnis for him^^ and he thanked the 

gCKlS 
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gods*, that he had not made great advances there** 
liif because his success in these might have led hin> 
to studies he accounted but trifling when compa« 
red with philosophy. 

It was therefore philosophyi that is, the substan* 
tial part of it useful to manners, that engaged all 
his esteem and affection : naturally grave and serious, 
he did not lose time in abstract and generally fri« 
volous questions, which serve only for amusement, 
or to indulge curiosity ; he applied himself to what 
could improve him, rule his pa$$ions, and inspire 
him with a love of every diity ; render him more 
gentle and grateful, more averse to unlawful plea- 
sures, and more disposed to do good to all who 
should want his assistanc(3. His passion for this ex- 
cellent philosophy went so far as to induce him to 
put pn the philosophical gown at twelve years old« 
He even attempted to embrace a life of austerity; 
he began with lying hard, and it was not without 
great difficulty thi»t his mother prevailed upon him 
to lie on a quilt. His unwearied application to 
his studies, his continual labour, and strict regimen, 
prgudiced his health ; and this is the only fault wc 
find to reproach him with in his youth : he informs 
us himself that, when he was young, he vomited 
blood ; but the ills which arise from this kind of 
excess are not the most difficult to cure ; he reco- 
vered his strength, and, notwithstanding a life of 
continual labour, he preserved it almqst si^ty years. 

It 

 • 

* A fondness for the belles-lettres has carried M. Bdlet, of 
the university of Montaubaoy to endeavour to take off the impres* 
•ion which the disdain shown by M. Aurelius for eloquence and 
poetry has made. See the mixture of poetry, and literature, 
and history, by the Acad, of Mont. 1751. The design of that 
academist is commendable, and his interpretations togeoious ; bat 
M. Aurelius's expressions appear to me too precise to admit of 
his explication. It is better to allow the fact, and deny the con- 
sequence. M. Aurelius was a great prince, but we may be al- 
lowed to think he carried the rigour of philosophy too far. 
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It appears that the wise maxims of philosophy 
were not only laid up in his memory, but they in*'' 
fluenced his conduct ; he never deviated from them ; 
his m'annCrs were irreproachable, or, if he owns 
that in the heat of youth he was not entirely 
proof against the power of )ove, he assures us, at 
the same time, he very soon threw off its yoke. 

With the gravity of a philosopher, he had none 
of the severity; his address was agreeable and en- 
gaging, not only to his friends, but to those he 
was little acquainted with; he was virtuous with- 
out pride, modest without timorousness^ grave 
without melancholy *. 

All his masters found him a most grateful scho- 
lar; it is true they deserved it; by the account he 
gives us, it appears that their instructions were not 
confined to the particular science which they taught, 
but had it still more at heart to improve his mind, 
and to form him for all the moral and civil duties; 
accordingly his affection for them was beyond all 
example; one of the favours for which he thanks 
the gods is, that they had put it in his power to 
discharge himself of tlie obligations he was under 
to those who had formed his youth, and to reward 
them suitably to their respective conditions without 
loss of time, or making them wait for what they 
had a right to expect; he honoured them Hvingand 
dead; he kept their images of gold, with those of his 
household-gods, in his domestic chapel, and offered 
up chaplets of flowers and victims at their tombs. 
His most celebrated masters were Herodius At- 
ticus, a Greek orator; Cornelius Fronto, a Latin 
orator; but, above all, Junius Rusticus, who to an 
illustrious birth joined an hereditary taste for the 
Stoical philosophy ; for he appears to have been 
grandson to him whom Doinitian put to death, 

Atticus 

* Frugj sine contumaciam vcrecundus sine ignavia, sine tri$« 
titi^ gravis. C^///, 
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Atticus and Frouto came to be consuls under Atir 
toninua. Rusticus was a friend and conficient to the 
prince his scholar, who consulted him upon public 
and private aflfairs, saluted him with aneftibrace be- 
fore the principal officers of his court, made him 
^wice consul, and engaged the senate after his death 
to erect i^tatues to his honour. I can hardly con- 
peive how a prince so wise, and with 9a much friend- 
s]>ip and esteem for Rusticus, can declare he was 
often in a passion with him^ and congratulate him- 
self on never having, on his account, committed 
9ny excess he should have had reason to repent 
Perhaps Rusticus, with all his valuable qualities, 
had a bluntness which tried the emperor's patience. 

Young Annius frequented likewise the pubUc 
schools of rhetoric, where he contrapted mtimate 
friendships with his fellow-students which he faith- 
fully preserved ; when he came ta he emperor, he 
loaded them with favours; and those M^ho were of 
too low a rank to be raised to honoiiirs> he enriched. 

At fifteen years of age he put on the manly 
gown, and immediately Adrian determined his 
marriage with the daughter of Verus Cg&sar ; but 
the tender age of both delayed the execution of 
this project, which was afterwards broken off by 
other circumstances. 

Soon after this, Annius was appointed prefect 
of the city during the Latin holidays; this is a 
mere titular honour, a shadow of magistracy with- 
voLii. Qut any duty, as I have elsewhere observed; how- 
ever, it was necessary he slioukl take it upon him^ 
and Annius acted his part with all possible de- 
cency and dignity. 

About the same time he gave a proof of his dis- 
interested generosity to his only sister AnniaCorni- 
ficia, by giving her (probably on tlie occasion of 
lier marriage) all his lather's effects. His mother 
blamed his generosity, and would have opposed it; 
he answered her representations with telling her, 

that 
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that the riclies of li» paternlal grandfather^ who 
had adopted hiM for his son, and m^dt hhn his 
sole heir, were sufficient for hira : " and I entreat 
" of you fikewi^ to give all that you have to cny 
^' sister^ that so her fortune may not be inferior to 
" her huslmndV 

With so many excelient qualities, ind conduct- 
ing himself so admirably well upon every occasion, 
Antitus came to be so loved and esteemed by Adrian, 
that had l>e, when Verv« died, been of a mot^ ad- 
vanced age, it is probable, tx) judge from the man* 
ner in which Capitolinus has expressed himself^ 
the emperor would thea have chosen him for his 
Successor. How^ever, when he adopted Titus An^ 
toninus, he required of him to adopt M. Annius, 
together with Verus's son, who, though he wa* 
already of the family, being the son of his adop- 
tive soH) he preferred to M. Annius, to whom he 
gave the riglits of seniority. After this we shall 
call him Marcufe Aurelius, because, in virtue of his 
adoption, he took the name of Titus x\ntoninus'» 
family, which was Aurelius. 

His promotion, far from swelling him with pride, 
or giving him joy, made him uneasy ; when he re- 
ceived oriiers to take possession of the house which 
Adrian inhabited before he was emperor, he left 
with regret his mother's gardens where he lodged ; 
and observing his domestics, who thought very 
differently from him, surprised at his sorrow upon 
Bo joyful an occasion, he showed them the troubles, 
the inconveniences, and the dangers, attending 
the supreme power. 

His change of state produced no change in his 
manners; he was not only submissive and respect- 
ful to his adoptive father and grandfather, but he 
showed to all his relations the same deference and 
respect lie had done before. No ostentation appear- 
ed in his house, in his equipage, or in his person ; he 
distinguished himself in nothing from private per- 

 sons: 
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sons; he continued the studies he had begun, and; 
though destined to empire, he went, as formerly, * ; 
the public lectures of eloquence and philosophy to 
an economist with diacfetioh, he did not consider 
foolish expenses as necessarily belonging to hrs rank, 
but preserved his fortune to answer real Wants; 
and to be able to assist men of merit by a well- 
judged libefaiity. 

Imifiediately after his adoptioiii though not quite 
seventeen years old, he was appointed questor, 
Adrian having obtained from the senate a dispen- 
sation of his age. 

The steps taken by Adftan for hfs succession were 

very pro|f)er, and undoubtedly were approved of by 

every disinterested judge; but ambition is ever in 

the wrong, and they who had their pretensions and 

hopes must be concerned at their disappointment/ 

and they could not conceal their discontents His* 

tory particularly mentions Catilius Severus, whose 

name seems to point him out as a relatiob of Marr 

cus Aurelius ; he Was a man of consequence, and 

prefect of the city ; his low envy cost him his place; 

Aarian,^ Adrian's illness increased^and left hiin little hopes 

wiiSTiong ofJivinglong; certain remedies which he used, and 

wShSto ^^^^^^ Dion, a credulous writer of little judgment, 

put himadf wislied to havc considered as setrets of magic, pro- 

JuitonSlis cured short intervals of ease by making him void 

Sf hu***^* a great deal of water, which quickly returned and 

power. made him sweH again. Weary of so miserable a 

iHaft Adr. |j^^^ ^^j ^^ longer able to support the state of ever 

dying, but never deatl, he wished to end his suffer- 
ings by sword or poison ; he desired a sword to run 
himself through, or some poisonous draught, but 

no- 

* We tee by this that Marcus Aurelius had not absolutely 
declared war with eloqdcncet which wa^ really necessary in the 
supreme rank, according to the way" of thinking of the Romans ; 
but he pursued it only as subordinate to philosophy, and in this 
particular he was satisfied with avoiding blame, though he should 
not merit praise* 
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nobody would give him any. Antoninus had for*' 
bid obeying his orders given in despair, showing 
by tbis he should beheve himself guilty of parri- 
cidei did he suffer him, whom he must love as a far' 
ther, to take away his life ; he even used entreaties 
and prayers with Adrian, and, in company with the 
principal officers of his court, he exhorted and con* 
jured nim to bear his misfortunes with patience, in- 
stead of rushing ii^to despair ; he succeeded so ill, 
that Adrian made a second attempt upon his life ; 
he applied to one called Mastor, of the country of 
theJazyges, who, having formerly been made a pri- 
soner of war at some battle, appeared to him, by 
his bodily strength and courage, fit to serve him in 
bunting ; he sent for this Mastor, and, what with 
caresses, and what with threats, engaged him to kill 
him ; he even marked with his own pencil a place 
under his breast which his physician Hermogenes 
had told him was the properest to procure a quick 
and easy death ; but, upon cool reflection, Mastor 
^iled in his promise, and betook himself to flight, 
to avoid being obliged giving his assistance to so 
dfangerous an action ; so Adrian was reduced to la- 
raent in vain that he, who was master of the life 
of others, was not so of his own. 

Antoninus's tenderness suggested to him an inge- 
nious expedient, not agreeable indeed to sincerity, 
but very proper ta answer the end he proposed, the 
composing of Adrian's mind : A woman comes, and 
desires to speak to the emperor, and tells him,"Shc 
" had been warned in a dream to divert him from 
" killing himself, because he would recover his 
" health ; that, neglecting to obey this heavenly 
" crfU, she was become blind ; that she had been 
" warned a second time after the same manner, with 
*' a promise of the recovery of her sight upon obey- 
" ing the order." After executing this pretended 
commission, she went to wash her eyes with the 
water of a sacred fountain, and returned to Adrian 

with 
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with her sight aW her organs sound and entire: iri 
ordfer to make the impression stronger, the «&m« 
artrftoe "^as repeated by a matt who came on pur- 
pose from the Ftirthefmost part of Pannonia. We 
are not to!d whether Ailriani was imposed upon by 
tliese contrivances ; but his heah\i drd not return \, 
timprid. he even fell into fits of madness : and they say it 
\vas upon this occasion ht gave his ftame to utt 
GityofOresta in Thrace, antl taHed it Adriaiiopo- 
Hs, (now Adtianople), because he was petsna<ted, in 
order to his being oared, it was nece«^dry fe^ shouM 
distodge a madman, and put himself in bis place : 
this, he imagin-erl, he did oy stibstitutifeg hrs name 
for that of Orestes. • -'■ 
He saved Atlfran's rage turned* nptm sertta! ;ffrembeTS nt 
tow AdHa^n tlh? stnatc, wlwm hc condetuned to die Without any 

^u?to ^*'''' *^»^* ^^^^ 5 ^^"^ *^^^y "^^^ ^'^ '^y Antoninus's 
death. goodness, who, though in e^ety thing else, he wa* 

Spart.Adr. ° i • . i . i ° - v» ^i . i- i \ 

et.capit.T. submission to his adoptii^e father, yet dtdnotappie^ 
ASrcL vicl^ bend it hrs duty to obey him in violation or the 
rigitts of justice and humanity. He made those 
who wiere condemned to die keep out of sight, and 
Concealed them till he dame to the empire. 
Dtethof . NotwiriTstatidin^ wliat he sufiered, Adrian 'Cott- 
iHo?^"' tinued for a long time his usual labours, ^trd em* 
^^^ ployed' himself in tlie affairs of state. Perceivitie, 
however, how much business suffered IVomlhis weak 
state of health, he often said, * " 'That a pnnce 
" sljottkl die without atty sickness." No longer 
able to stand it, he retired to Bai^, leaving Anto- 
ninus at Home to take care of the republic. 

In his retreat he kft off all regimen ; ate and 
drank whatever pleased him ; aTrd fjy this means 
he soon brought on that-deatli he so longhad wished 
for : when he saw it approaching, he sent for Anto- 
ninus, and expired in his arms, on the tenth of July, 
in the year of Rome 889, irequeutly uttering a 

kind 

* Sanum principem mori debere, non debilem. Spart. Ml 
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Imd of poplar .prpyerjb, *^ The multil;ude of 4q9- 
** tors .h^v;e fciUed the em.peror f a very little time 
Wore ihis deiMihi he would in some manner divert 
him^lf witb it; ^nd^ upon this piejanchplysubjecjty 
cocnpo^d some jocular verses, whose elegance we 
mig^t praise, if if. was npt mpre just to .be sole^ 
jitruok ^^ith the deplorable blindness they discover: 
^n JUu$uiou9 author of ou^r.d^y^ has happUy tran?* 
lated them n^ ^oIIqws : 

^ Poor little pretty fluttering thing, 

^ust we no longer live together? 
And dost thou prune thy trembling wingy 

To take thy flight thbu know*st not whither? 
Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 

Lies all neglected,, all forgot : 
And pensive, wav'ring, melancholy, / 

Thou dread'st and hop'st thou knows not what 

Prior. 



Adrian w^s bpm the tyirenty-fpurth of January, spait. Adr. 
of the year of |iome"807, and consequently lived "•**• 
sixty-two years five months and seventeen days. 
He reigned twenty years and iilmost eleven months. 

-^Mpninus ordered his body to.be burnt at Pu- Amonious 
tepli, ina goHntry-house which had belonged to Ci- Stc'ifnate, 
cero, and afterwards his ashes were carried to Rome "^ ^»ch 
to have the imperial obsequies performed, and to that^Admn 
wligit his ,being ranked among the gods : the se- S^kcdSdtii 
nate.wa3by1.no means disposed to do him that ho- ^^^5^^ 

Vol. y II. P nour ; Tit. Aut. 

Spart. Adr 
25.27. & 
%m Cap.T. 

*" Aniimila, vagtila,,blari^ulaf Ant 5. 

' Hospfs comcsque corporis, 

Quae nunc abibis in loca, 

rallidula, rigida, nudula ? 

Nee, ut soles, dabis JQco9. 

Spart. Mr. 26. 
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Hour; the illustrious blood which Adrian had shed, 
' in the beginning and end of his reign, made his 
memory odious, and they talked of nothing less 
• than repealing all his acts, as coming from a tyrant 
As the soldiers loved Adrian, this measure might 
have proved as dangeroite as it W2i9 violent ; Anto- 
ninus, with tears in his eyes, conjured the senators 
tO" come to a better temper, and put a sudden stop 
to their design of annulling Adrian's acts by telling 
them, " One of his acts was my adoption ; by so 
^' doing you will therefore annul it, and I shall no 
" longer be your emperor." They still opposed 
his being ranked among thb gods ; but Antoninus en- 
tirely got the better of them by shoNving them some 
of their brother senators alive, whom they imagined 
had been dead, agreeably to the orders given by 
Cii^ T. Adrian : he did not even assume to himself any ho- 
nour from this act of goodness ; but declared, in so 
doing, he had only followed Adrian's intentions, 
who, if he had lived, would have recalled all his 
rash condemnations. The fact was very improbable, 
but the s)enate complied without any further in- 
quiry, and, for the sake of a son so worthy of their 
esteem, they granted the honours he desired for 
tlie n^enlory of the fathef, whom they hated. 

The filial ddty which Antoninus showed upon 
this important occasion, is quoted as one of the mo- 
tives which gained him the surnamie of Pius; and 
it was a very good' reason. 

Adrian was therefore ranked among the gods. 
His funeral was^ performed with all that pomp 
\vhith I have elsewhere described in speaking of 
Augustus's, and his ashes were laid in the tomb he 
himself had built^ bAause (it is said) that of Au- 
gustus was full.' Antoninus, in honour of him, 
built a temple at Puteoli, where his body had been 
burnt; he appointed a society of priests, and games 
. to be performed every fifth year; in a word, all the 
honouis which Pagan superstition bestowed upon 

those 
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those they considered as gods. Wretched fitrce \ 
useless to the dead, injurious to the true God ! 
; Adrian deserved neither divine honours, nor per- Aju^mcnt 
haps that hatred which the senatfc showed to his ^^^drian. 
memory ; he had an exalted genius, great know- 
ledge in the government of the republic, with ai 
constant application to business; he understood how 
to make himself both respected and beloved by the 
army, where h? observed a steady and strict disci- 
pline, but without severity. The death of four 
consular persons in the beginning of his reign^ and 
the cruelties he exercised or ordered at the end of 
his life, have greatly sullied his glory; but it is 
more than probable these four consuiarsf had coi\-» 
spired against him : and his last severities, though 
undoubtedly inexcusable, ought in part to be char- 
ged to the cruel disorder he laboured under: in 
general the state was happy under his reign ; there 
had been no seditions, with few wars, and these 
but of little consequence to the public tranquillity; 
Adrian's government would have been praised had 
he succeeded to Domitian; it was his misfortune to 
have for predecessors Nerva and Trajan, and for 
successors Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius. 

Being a prince of great learning, he cultivated nc^tskidi 
and protected all the arts ; but, in his time; all uJf^cr w« 
good taste was lost : they were not only unac- ''^'*- 
quainted withthat bfeautifulnaturalsirhplicity which 
is the characteristic oif the excellent writers in the 
Augustan age, but^ they did not even preserve a 
second degree of beauties, which/ in later times; 
Came to be substituted in room of the first; I mean 
richness and variety of thought, . with a bbld malj- 
culine style. . . ^ n 

We can only quote^^ under Adrian, two Latinf 
writers, Suetonius and Florus, oiVe of whom is' dry; 
often trifling, without dignity, writing meanly and 
below his subject; theother has a nobleness of sty fe^ 
but degenerates into fustian. In an ^hridgrn^nt 

3 which? 
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which ought to be ^uite simple and plain, Florus 
speaks in the language of a declaimeri as ifhe pro* 
posedy by his pompous manner, to make up for the 
poorness of a subject reduced to a skeleton. It was 
ne who fitst introduced abridgments, so convenient 
for the kzy, and proper for making half-scholars. 

The Greeks, itt Adrian's time, enriched literature 
more than the Romans; but, excepting Plutarch, 
an author of superior merit, and perhaps Adrian, 
whose style is compared to that of Xenophon, the 
test do not rise above mediocrity : some applied 
themselves to discuss subtle and knotty questions, 
or produced collections of detached pieces ; those who 
affected the orator, were, for the most part, no bet* 
tef than sophists, who, mixing eloquence and phi- 
losophy without the least judgment, showed them- 
selves neither orators nor philosophers- The study 
of philosophy was then the reigning fashion, and it 
produced someworks 'useful to morals; but, I will 
^ venture to ^say, it was one of- the causes of the cor- 
ruption of eloquence. Philosophy, when pursued 
with moderation, may tend to the improvement of 
tlie other arts ; but she must not rule> and bring 
every thing under her subjection, nor take from 
them their proper form to dress them in her own* 

I will say nothing here of Plutarch^ who is suffi- 
ciently known ; Rollin may be consulted. 

Arrian was a philosopher, and employed in the 
great afiairs of state : being an assiduous and respect- 
ful disciple of Epictetus, he has collected, in eight 
books, four of which still remain, the principal 
maxims of his master, fuller than we find them in 
Epictetus's own manual. Though born at Nico- 
media in Bithynia, and probably of Grecian extrac* 
tion, he notwithstanding came to the consulship at 
Home, which became more and more the common 
country to all the different nations of the empire. 
There is but little reason to doubt but he was the 
same Flavins Arrianus, governor of Cappadocia, 

who, 
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who, 09 I have already related, upon the authority 
pf DioHy refKUibed or stopped the mcursions of the 
^lans, W,e have, amoog Arrian'^^ woFk^i a de- 
scription of the order of battle of the lioman army 
when drawn up against those people ; be composed 
^ great number of works^ most of which are Iqst ; 
the most celebrated of those^ which remain is his 
h'^story q£ Alexander^ penned ffoin the memoirs of 
Ptolemy aad Anstobulus. I have had occasion to 
cffiote his periiple^ of the £iii3$ine sea, wlu/ch is ad* 
disess^d in tbe form of a letter to the emperor Adrian : 
yre have likewise a periple of the H^d sea^ which 
goes under his name ; but men qf learning believe 
|t the work of a more ancient author. Without 
being wantiQg in that respect which is due to SaL- 
inasius^ who is followed by Vossius aqd TiH^OKJtntij 
I have produced, in the reign of Trajan, a part of 
that periple ; and it appears to me extremely natural 
to think that Adrian, who was fond of voyage^ 
and not being able hjmself to malice the tour of 
the Euxine and Red seas, was desirous that the 
coasts of bpth, then but little known, shquld be vi- 
sited by an able and co?"rect observer. 

The 4rrian I speak of must be di^tinguishecl 
frpm him to whom Pliny the^'-oun^er wrote several 
of his letters, and who was retired mto the country, 
and consequently advanced in years, when Pliny 
was in the f^ll career of his hopours. 

I have mentioned Phlegon, afreedman of Adrian, 
who lent him his |jame to a work wh^re that empe- 
ror had written his own life : he was an author of 
invention, and ^ great number of books are quoted 
which he wrote, a»d abound with learned researches. 
We are indebted to him, particularly, for the testi- 
mony he gives to the miraculous eclipse which 

3 happene4 

* Peripk is a Greek word, which signifies a circoit made hy 
sea ; so the periple of the Euxine sea is a description of a n^vigs^ 
lion round the Euxine^ coasting along* v 
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happened at our Saviour's passion ; these are his 
ihJppl words, as they are related by Eusebius : " In the 
" fourth year of the two hundredth and second 
" Olympiad, there happened an eclipse of the sun, 
f^ the most remarkable that ever had beep ; atnpon 
f^ the day was changed into so dark a night, that 
*' the stars were seen in the heavens." The year 
mentioned by Phlegon is, by the learned, consider- 
ed as that in which Jesus Christ was crucified. 

That we may omit nothing which can reason- 
ably be wished for in regard to the men of learn- 
ing in Adrian's time, Iwill add, that Epictetus was 
still alive under this prince, and appeared at his 
court ; that the philosopher Euphrates, whom I 
have mentioned upon accountof his quarrels with 
Apollonius Tyaneus, obtained of Adrian, in the first 
year of his reign, liberty to put himself to death, 
because he could not bear with his sickness under 
the infirmities of old age. 
TiUeniont We kuow but little of Suetonius's life, who was 
of mean birth, and, as I mentioned before, ruined 
his fortune by indiscretion ; he informs us himself 
that his father, named Suetonius Lenis, served as a 
military tribune in Otho's army against Vitellius ; 
in bis youth he pleaded at the bar, as appears from 
a letter of Pliny, who, in this and some othei^, ex- 
presses a very particular afiection for him ; besides 
his lives of the twelve Caesars, he has written sun^ 
dry other works, all in the taste of curious -re- 
searches, and of which there remains a book of il- 
lustrious grammarians, aiid another of famous rhe- 
toricians ; we have likewise some lives of Latin 
poets, which are ascribed to him. 
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ANNALS OF TITUS ANTONINUS, 



CaM£IIINUS« a. .889. 

Niger, ^'^"^ 



Titus Antoninus s\icc€;^ds Adrian the tenj:h of 
jjuly, and receives the i^urname of Piw^ from the 
senate. Faustina, his wife, is called Augusta. 

tConspiracy against the nevir eniperor. ^e shows 
|:lemency to the guilty. 



T. Antoninus Augustus JI, a.r. sqo. 

C. Bruttius Prjespns I^. A-^-wa. 



Marcus Aureliiui^ questor. 

His ''marriage, with Faustina, the daughter pf 
Antoninus, is concluded. In consequence of this, 
he receives tl\e title of Caesar, and is appointed 
consul foy the following year. 



T. Antoninus Augustus III, a.r.s9i. 

M. AuRCLIUS CiESAR. 



3Vf. PfiDUGJEus Sylooa Priscinus, Alciuu 

T. HopNius Severus. 



Death of the empress Faustina. 
Last astronomical observation of Ptolemyi on 
Wednesday the second of February. 
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A.R.8ML L. CUSPIUS RUFINUS. 

A. c. 148. L. Statius Quaprat^s. 

This year were established the games which An- 
toninus consecrated to Adrian's memory, and 
which were to be celebrated every, fifth yeur at 
Puteoli. 

A.R.8W. C. BelIXCIUS ToRQUii'i'tJS. 

A,aH3. rp^ Clauij^ius Herodes Ariitvs. 

Herodes Atticus^ consnl thi^ year, wsls fhfe fa* 
mous sophist who gave lessons of Cfrceit eldqueticd 
to Marcus Aurehus, 

A.c.;44. Maxxmus. 

These two consuls were, probably, Xollianus 
Avitus, and Claudius M liiiHittsi tvho' vlrete ffrddon- 
iSiils of Afrifca, ohe dfter the btlien 

A.R.896, T. ANTdNTNUii AuGU^TUS IV^ 

A.*ca4& M. AuRELius G^sAtt IL 

L. Commodus, second adoptive son of Antoni- 
nus, puts on the manly tbhL 

Dedication of the temp^le built jn honour of 
Adrian. 

Ai.«©7. Sex* EfeutiTps Claris If, 

A.G146. Q^^ Claudius Setehus. 

Erucius Clarus was prefect of the city. He is 
praised by Aulus GfelKiife; as curioui iii the kfebw- 
ledge oF antiquity, and a lover of the WJclent 
manners. 

Largus. 
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Secular games. 

Marcus Aurelius, fkfli^ df ^ danightet who ap« 
pears to be Lucilla, afterwards married to L. Verus, 
receives the tribtinitian aikl ptdeousular power. 

Appian Alexandlkm^ Mrrifefs abeu^C thai time. 

JVLIANtl A.Ci<ai 

SeU. ScIPIO OftFlf <;Si A^ILdOL 

Q. Nonius Paiscusf. A-cua' 

GlaBRIO GALttOANUS; ' ^ft?S^ 

• ••••••• Vetus. ^ 

,.....•.• Qijtj|*ttt09 GblfferxKtJS, Ait^es, 
QuiNTiltus MAktMi>^ A^aiJu 

These two consuls wefe brothdts, dftd ar^ cele* 
brated in history for their merit ind httrihony. 

Se^. Junius GlABRio. A.Rgt«. 

C. OMut-u« VEftiAt^u^. A.e.i$s. 

This saifie yeftr Was ooMaK but depUli^d timl ex- 
traordinary, M. Valerias Hott\uIud, of Omtilul, 
whose rusticity and sharp raillery Antoninus often 
bore with. 

A rescript from Antoninus to the province of 
Asia in favour of the Christians. 

C. BrUTTIUS pRiESENS, ^n ?il' 

Af JyNivs RuFiNus. 
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L. CommoduS; questor^ gives plays, and preside^ 
at them, seated between Antoninus and Marcus 
Aurelius. He was consul the following yeai:, 

A.R.MS, Jj. AUBELIUS COMMODUS. . 

iLC.15*. j SbxTIUS LtTERANU?, , 

. J 

A.IL906L C Julius Seveeus. 

^ciss. M RuFiNus Sabinianus, 



• V « t 



^ 



A.IL90T, M. CeIONIUS SlLVANUS, 

A^P-i^ C. Seeius Augurinus* • 

AR.90. BaRBA^US, '. 

^-■' Regulws, ... 

A.IL909^ » r • TeETUJ*LUS, 

^C 158; •.,,.••,• SAQERDOSt > 

A.It9l(K ...••••• PlAUTIUS QUINTILLUS^ 

A. a 1^3. ]\|^ Statius Peiscus. 

AR.9I1. Appius Annius Bradua, 

A.C16Q. 'jr. ViBIUS BARys, 

A.^§1SL M. AUEELIUS CjESAR III. 

AC 161. L Aurelius CoMMODUs II, 

Antoninus^s death, the 7th of Marcbt They apr 
poii^t him divide bonpufs. 
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TITUS ANTONINUS, 



•A *^. 



aBB 



SECT, IV. 



Antoninu£s reign, in all respects^ worthy of. be^ 
ing remembered; wants historians. Honours de^ 
creed to Antoninus j and to all who belong to him. 
He begins with acts of clemency to the conspi-^ 
rators. Beginnings of rebellion and of war ap" 
peased withot^t trouble. The indifference of the 
Roinan emperors for conquest. The reign of 
Antoninus was pacific. He studies to make hi^. 
people happy ^ He takes advice^ but does not suf* 
far himself to ke governed. He is fond of giving 
ft reason for his conduct. His affable and popu- 
lar manners. Acts of kindness^ which even in^ 
juries do not prevent. When he must use severity^ 
he always softened it with mildness. His compas- 
sion^ a great assistance in public calamities. He 
fears to oppress the people. Antoninus s good- 
ness does not degenerate into xveakness. He mar 
nages the finances of the statCy and is liberal of 
his own fortune. An economist without avarice, 
be undei^stands where ta bestow his liberalities. 
.Games and spectacles. Edifices with which he 
embellishes Rome and many other cities. Egua- 
lity and steadiness of his conduct. Antoninus's 
ordinances, upon several points of jurisprudence. 
Rescripts in favour of Christians. He is re- 
spected by all. the neighbouring kings and na- 

. tions to the empire. His private conduct was 
as praise'Worthy as his maxims of government. 
Some imperfection, however^ to be observed. An- 
. toninus makes Marcus Aurelius his son- in- law, 
and gives him the name of Ccesar. Marcus Au- 
felius continues his exercises and studies iti phi^ 
- ' losophy. 
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losophy. The saucy pedantry of Apollqnius the 
Stoic. The good heart ef Maircus Aurelms . He 
is associated into the tiribunitiat power. Secular 
games. He governs with Antoninus. Honours, 
paid to his memory. Veneration for the name of 
Antoninus. A picture of Antoninus drawn by 
3Iarcus Aurelius. Antoninus loves and cultivates 
letters. Menjameus fo^ their genius amt their 
W9rks in his reign. Fronto, an orator. Appian^ 
Ptokmy, Maxim9^ of Tyre. Herodus Atticus. 

The rdgn jl HB coiviti^g of Titus Antofiinus to the sovereign 
nusaitogjl power was matter of joy to the senate, the people, 
It^oJ^i" 2Wd all the empire. This prince, d^»ring a reign of 
mem- more than twenty-two years, maintained and in- 
w^» his- creased the esteem which the pnblic bad for him 
•"**°"* from the beginning. It is undcnibtedly a great mis- 
fortune that an emperor so deserving of praise 
should want historians, whilst such as Tiberius and 
Nero have tlieir Tacitus. We often repeat the 
same complaints, but they can never find a more 
proper place than here. 

The want of memoirs not suffering us to write 
a continued and circumstantial history of his reign, 
we shall content ourselves to draw a picture of hi^ 
character and government. The facts which will 
remain shall be afterwards treated in their ofdef 
,38 much as possible. 
SS^to Antoninus, from the time of his adoption, had 
Antoniauf, been invested with the tribunitial and proconsular 
bcidngtS**^ power. Upon Adrian's death, they gave him the 
t^icAnt. ^'^'^^ of Augustus, of High-pricst, and they offered 
S.6* him that of Father of his Country. He refused the 

last, imitating in this the modesty of most of his 
predecessors, who would merit that honourable ap- 
pellation before they received it. Antoninus did 
not put it off long ; we find him styled the Father 
Tincm. art. of his Coutttry the second year of his reign ; un- 
pausanjirt. doubtedly l^c deserved it; and Pausanias^ who wrote 

soon 
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soon after this death, testifies that, tffter ihe ex- 
ample of Cyrus, he desifed to be called the Father 
of Men. 

The 'Senate lil^ewise gave him the title of PiuSy capit* 
whidh I have elsewhere explained, and which it is 
di^cult to rendei^into our language by one word. 
Antoninus accepted it, -and immediately showed 
how well he deserved it by the joy he expressed 
at the zeal of the senate in honouring his father, 
mother, grand&tber, and 'brothers, who had died 
biefore him ; to all of whom statues were ordered to 
be erected. - 1 Imve already said that Antoninus 
showed his filial piety towards Adrian by all kinds 
of honours, licit and illicit ; and here I add, that he 
consecrated to him a magnificent bust, which pro- 
'baWy was placed where the senate assembled. His 
wife Faustina was at the same time called Au- 
gusta, and perhaps he was ashamed to prevent it. 

As to what concerned himself, he suffered the 
institution of games in the circus for the celebra- 
tion of his birth-day; but, in every thing else, he 
refused all the vain honours they would have loaded 
him with, and, in particular, the change of the 
names of the months September and October, ctpitiii, 
which they proposed calling for the future by An- 
toninus and Faustina. He, with great reason, de- 
spised all marks of respect, which the flattery of 
former times had rendered equivocal, and which 
had been often lavished upon bad princes. 

In the beginning of his reign, he had an oppor- ^c begins 
tunity of showing his clemency to a sort of criminals with acts of 
princes are seldom inclined to pardon; ambitious JJ^^^s^ 
senators formed one or more conspiracies against toJJJ^^'*' 
him of which we know but little ; history names ^p^**^. 
Celsus, Attilius, and Priscianus, who, separately or 
jointly, conspired* against Antoninus; he could not 
save Attilius from- the vengeance of the senate, who 
proscribed him ; Priscianus killed himself; we know 
nothing of what became of Celsus, unless he met 

the 
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' the same fate with one of the former; but Anto^ 
ninusH put a stop to all inquiries after the accom- 
plices' of the conspirators. " I would not," says he^ 
" begin my government with acts of severity;' 
Vict.Epit. and he added, with good humour, ** It would nei<- 
" ther do me honour, nor give nfe pleasure, to find/ 
** upon information, that I was hated by a num- 
" ber of my fellow-citizens." Attilius's son not 
only did not suffer for the crime of his father, but 
he always found a protector in Antoninus. This 
gentle method succeeded j we hear no more o^ any 
conspiracies formed against a prince who revenged 
himself after so noble a way. 
jf^bditon Antoninus likewise experienced some rebellions, 
andofwar Cither from the Jewb, or from Achaia and Egypt; 
^zZl^ he had the Moors, the.Daci, and some nations in 
mfii*^* Germanyy to bring back to their duty; and he had 
tMM.ATc the Alans to repress,, who, at different times, en- 
deavoured to disturb the peace of the empire oh 
the side of Upper Asia. He was under a necessity 
to stop the incursions of the Brigantes in Great 
Britain, v^hohad revolted, and infested the countries 
which remained in their subjection ; but none of 
these warlike commotions was attended with any 
material consequences; some were no more than 
seditions, which he appeased without blood, merely 
by a steady and equal conduct ; he put an end to 
\yars without going from Rome, or at least out of 
Italy, by employing his lieutenants, who; without 
trouble or hazard, every where obtained that success 
^^hieh the emperor desired, who had rio passion for 
conquests. It was LoHius Urbicus who, under his 
auspices, conquered the Brigantes. This general 
extended a little the frontiers of the empire in Bri- 
Ceflar. tain, and built a new wall beyond that of Adrian, 
Antfr 11^ which, it is thought, extended obliquely from the 
*•*• river Esk to the mouth of the Tweed. 

Appian. The Romans did not concern themselves mucli 

* about adding the remaining part of the island to 

their 
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their domifiion, ^s they found but very little ad- 
vantage from what they possessed. 

In general, the passion for aggrandising the em- tlc indif- 
pire operated but faintly during the times I write [^c^roi^ 
of; and all the emperors of whom I have spoken, emperow 
except Trajan, followed Augustus's maxim in that I|^"' 
point. They were masters of the most beautiful 
parts of the universe, and there was no extending 
their empire without meeting with barbarous and 
poor nations, where conquest must be rather a bur- 
den than an advantage. Appian, who wrote under 
Antoninus, says, he saw at Rome ambassadors 
from these people, desiring to be admitted into the . 
number of Roman subjects, whose requests were 
refused. The emperors very justly were of opinion^ 
that the true and substantial way of increasing 
their grandeur was by the cultivation of land, and 
improvement of commerce, through the vast and 
rich countries they possessed. . 

The slight expeditions which Antoninus had to Antoni- . 
direct by his orders, so little affected the peace of SSi*^^ 
the empire, as not to prevent his reign from being 
considered as altogether pacific. This prince, both 
from taste and reflection, was fond of peace ;, and he 
often repeated, with great-good humour, a saying 
of Scipio, which he has saved from oblivion, " I 
" had rather/' says he, " preserve one citizen than 
" kill a thousand enemies." He had the satisfac- 
tion to enjoy that peace he so much desired; and, 
Aot being distracted with the cares of war, nothing 
prevented his giving himself up entirely to the 
thought how to make the people under him happy. 

To this he gave his whole attention, governing He applies 
the * state with all the diligent concern of a good ^^jj^^^jj® 
father of a family in his domestic affairs. Averse people hap« 
to giving vexation, he obliged the inftendants to ^^* 

raise 

^ Tant^ diligtntia subjectos sibi populos rcxit, ut omnia et 
•nmcs, quasi sua efiscnt, curaret^ 
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take the i^x^a with niM^deraticMQu JE|« heard tbe 
complaints brought jagw^ iChooa ; he pupi^d ^e- 
vet^y all who v^eire gml^y iof inyist^ce ; fWi^ he jbad 
no ple&aure in ^ny g^in 'Whiph :temd€4 to qppiieas the 
jpieqple -* : besides all this, it was y^y djfiicplt ;to 
deoeive him, hecau$e fa^/took iufoinpi^^ion of .every 
thing him^lf ; people went direotly to him, with- 
out anyinteirtnedjartt: peiimns: he wap s^t the dq^ng 
•of €very thmg, whetl>er it jb^onged to the .Sjtate ih 
genearal, or to some of the provinces > ^4 his 
coimtiers had it /not in^th^ir power tp sell the i&your 
of a prince so diligent and quick*»sight^d. 
Mete^csad- We acc not from hence .to conclude he Xoi^ 
vertbeim MQ advice : never did he decide any ^^air pt 4^n- 
governs, gequencc without oonsulting with his f(ieu4s ; hut 
he did not suffer himself to ^be j^d hl;ip4f<lld ; Ike 
only boiTowed light from others to 9ce npipre iilqar* 
ly himself, 
lie liked to Observing so upright and, exalted a coQducti he 
^Mrcea° had no interest in concealing hi3 niotiyes c^^i^tion ; 
Sj.iui2. '^^^f upon. every occasion, (he g^ye the true ce^on 
for what he did, either bya speech in the senate, ipr 
by declarations posted up in the ^public places. 
Hit man- Sccurc of his diijni ty, he was under no anpreh^n- 

ners affable • r* i ••i.iii' i j 

andpopuiar. sions of Icssening It by Jus popular manner ; and 
ca^it.6,7, history has observed, that, whilst he seemed to 
lower, he in reality raised himself; and, by shpw- 
ing to the Romans.an eniperor, wjip behaved {him- 
self as a private citizen, hejo^tnopart pf that vene- 
ration and respect which wasdue to his rank, but 
gained love and affection. The sovereign power 
produced no alteration in him ; such as jhe had 
wished, when a private person, princes shp^ld be to 
him, such he showed himself to the aenatc^'s after 
his promotion. If lie desired:any office. for hipiself 
or his friends, he did not dispense with any of the 
previous steps which law or custom prescribed for 

candidates, 

V 

* Nee tinquadi laetatus est lucro quo[proviflcialts ^figte9S9^cn. 
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candidates, and their relations. He went, as Adrian 
had done, to the public baths, which he had pre- 
pared and warmed at his own expense; and, when 
he came out of them, he left them free to the 
people. With his friends he lived in the same fa- 
miliarity as before his high rank : he invited them 
to entertainments, went to eat With them, and sent 
for them to his vintage. This modest kind of 
goodness was onfe of the virtues of the times ; Tra- 
jan had taken it up on this footing; Adrian kept 
to it, and Antoninus with pleasure followed a plan 
so agreeable to his own mclination. 

His goodness was unalterable, and even superior acu of 
to injuries : in the time of a famine, the populace, p^n?<S** 
who, when they wanted bread, entirely forgot them- Vic"^E"tr 
selves, threw stones at him. Antoninus, instead of 
revenging this insult of his authority, chose rather 
to appease the seditious, by informing them of the 
measures he had taken to redress the public mis- 
fortune; and, at the same time, he applied a very capita, 
effectual remedy, purchasing, at his own expense, 
corn, wine, and oil, which he distributed freely 
among the poor citizens. 

One day he visited the house of a rich senator, Cjipit.2. 
named Omulus, who was consul in his reign, and 
there having observed with admiration some pillars 
of porphyry, he asked of him whence he had that 
inagnificient ornament? Omulus bluntly replied, 
" You forget, you ought to be deaf and dumb 
" when you are in another's house." Antoninus, 
with great patience, bore this impertinence of an ill- 
bred senator; and, upon many other occasions, he 
overlooked, with the same good humour, his ill-na- 
tured raillerv; 

I will produce, from the authority of Philostratas, Phiiost. 
one proof more of Antoninus's patience in regard ^p^-^-^^ 
to a sophist: When he was proconsul of Asia, he 
lodged at Smyrna, in the house of Polemon a so- 
phist, who was then abroad : it was the best house 

Vol. VII. Q in " 
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in the town, Polemon was master of great riches, 
which he employed in pride and ostentation; his 
arrogance was of a piece, and, upon his return home, 
he was very angry to find his house occupied by the 
proconsul; he made a great noise, put himself in a 
passion, and, with his bitter complaints, obliged him 
in the n^iddle of the night to go and find himself 
another lodging. Adrian, if we givje credit to Philo- 
stratus, interested himself for Polemon, not only to 
protect him during his owniife, but after it ; from a 
dread of Autoninus'sresentmentagainst this saphist, 
he designedly inserted an article into his last will^ 
where, speakingof his choice of a son and successor, 
he aflSrms Polemon had advised him to take Antoni* 
nus. This precaution was unnecessary in regard to 
this prince, who loaded Polemon with favours, and 
nevershowedhisrememberingany injury he received 
but in joke and pleasantry. Polemon being come to 
Rome, the emperor embraced him, and ordered a 
lodging should be found for him, and that nobody 
should turn him out of it An actor of tragedy, having 
brought a complaint to Antoninus against Polemon, 
who had driven him from the theatre, "what o'clock 
" was it when he drove you away ?" says the em- 
peror : Mid-day, answers the actor. Very well, re- 
plied Antoninus, he turned me out of his house at 
midnight, and I took it patiently, 
whctthe This merciful prince never made use of seyerity, 
▼erity,hc*^ but in cascs of absolute necessity, and even then he 
mfaw^it found out some expedient for tempering it, which 
withgentic- should uot hurt by its example. Informers, a race 
of men essentially bad, were entirely destroyed un- 
der his reign, so all liberty of injurious accusations 
was banished, and never had condemnations and 
foffeitures been more rare. He was so scrupulous 
in shedding the blood of senators, that one of them 
being convicted of parricide, and obliged to confess 
liis crime, as it was impossible to save the life of 
suph a monster, the emperor, to prevent his being 

shocked 
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shocked with the punishment, had the criminal ^ 
transported into a barren island^ that he might 
perish of hunger and misery. 

This mixture of severity and good-nature abun- 
dantly appears in Antoninus's behaviout in regard 
to extortioners. He gave their estates, when con- 
fiscated, to their children, but with this condition, 
that they should repair the wrongs done to the 
subjects of the empire. 

Public calamities of different kinds happened in Hisc«mpat. 
his reign, which furnished him with opportunities Jj^Tin^pur.^ 
of exerting his compassion. I have mentioned a ^^/^^* 
famine, and shall add the inundation of theTyber; &PauiMu* 
a considerable fire which consumed three hundred ^^ 
and forty houses at Rome, with other fires at Nar- 
bon, Antioch, an^ Carthagena; an earthquake in 
Asia, which did great damage to several cities^ and 
in particular, at Cyzicum, destroyed one of the i^' 
most beautiful temples in the universe. Antoninus, 
to all these misfortunes, applied the different kinds 
of remedies in his power, and he plainly showed 
nothing was so dear to him as giving ease to his 
people. 

He was so, afraid lest he should oppress them, Hefeartto 
that it was partly owing to this he never went pS^iT 
from Rome or its neighbourhood^ His first reason 
for it was, that when he was in the centre of the 
empire, where every thing that passed in the pro- 
vinces was talked of, he was more in readiness to 
receive intelligence, and to provide for whatever 
might be wanting. But he himself assigned as a 
second motive, that the travels of an emperor, how 
great soever an economist, must be burdensome to 
the countries he passed through *. 

Antoninus's great goodness did notdegenerate in- Antoninw't 
to weakness. This prince, who was gentle to citizens, STd^Sege^ 
treated freedmen with great severity, and gave them ^gfjf^^'g^ 

2 no Capit. T. * 

AnL 14. & 

* Gravcm case provincialibuj comitaium principis, ctiam niinls ^y^^'^* 
parci. ^3. • • 
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no' encouragement. There was a great difference, 
in point of merit, between his two adoptive sons, 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Commodus. He was 
sensible of this, and behaved to them accordingly. 
\ The first he conferred honours upon, confided in 
him, and appointed him his successor. To Coni- 
modus he granted nothing he could refuse. He 
made him questor, and twice consul, but he did not 
admit him into the senate before his questorship. 
When he went to his country-house, he did not take 
him into the same vehicle with himself, but made 
him go with the pretorian prefect. He did not give 
him the appellation of Caesar, nor drd he call him 
. to his succession. In a word, during almost twenty- 
three years which Antoninus feigned, Comm6dus^ 
lived in the palace as a private person, with no other 
distinction than the title of the emperor's son. 
HctnaunfagcH One character of a good prince is this, to manage 
revenuc^^ut the public revcuue. Vespasian and Trajan, among 
huo^for- ^^^ Roipans, Henry the fourth with us, are shining 
tunc instances of this maxim. Antoninus carried this^ 
salutary economy to a great degree of perfection. 
He came to the throne with a large private for- 
tune, and he spent it to save the public treasury. 
When he was adopted, Adrian, according to cus- 
tom, had promised largesses to the people; Anto- 
ninus gave them at his own expense, and when 
Faustina upbraided him with it* " You have no 
" sublimity of thought (say he;) do not you know, 
*' the moment we came to the empire, we lost out 
** property in whatever we possessed before f .*' He 
gave his patrimony to the republic, reserving only 
the income to himself and his daughter Faustina, 

whom 

* Sculta, posteaquam ad impcrium transiTimus, ctiam quod 
habuimus ante perdidimus. 

f The text imports, that Antoninus gave the income of hii 
fortune to the republic, and the property to his daughter. But 
Casaubon has observed that the contrary is more probsbl(> SQ^ 
Mr Tillemont has followed him. 
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whom he married to Marcus Aurelius. When he 
made any stay in the country, it was uponhis estates, 
as in the time of his private condition. The valu- 
able furniture and jewels of the crown appeared to 
him as so much dead money j arid the pleasure-houses 
belonging to the imperial dignity he coilsidered 
only as subjects of great expense, and therefore 
he sold a great part of them to enrich his treasury. 
So, when he came to die, he left it extremely rich, oiq. 
whereas his own fortune was greatly diminished by 
^lis acts of generosity. 

He had no patience with pensions granted upon 
the treasury without good reason, and he fcut off a 
great many, saying, *' It was the most scandalous 
" and cruel thing in the world, that the repub- 
" lie should be eaten up (that was'his expression) 
" by those who did it no service." A lyric poet, 
called Mesomedus, was among those whom Anto- 
ninus found too well paid, and his pension was 
lessened. 

This wise prince in pvery thing observed the An ccono- 
proper bounds. His desire to enrich the treasury ^varlTefhe* 
did not lead him to injustice, nor prevent his doing ^^^^^ ^f 
the proper acts of liberality. He would not accept beraiitics. 
of successions bequeathed to him by will, where ^*p*^-'*»^! 
there were children. He gaye pensions, and dis- 
tinctions of honour, to the masters of eloquence 
and philosophy, through all the provinces of thp 
empire. He exempted Italy altogether from a tax 
paid by the people to emperors upon their ac- 
cession, and the provinces he eased of a half of it. 
He paid to the troops the usual distributions of 
money ; he established funds for the education of 
a certain number of young girls, whom he called 
Faustinians, in honour of the empress his wife. 
He made a present of considerable sums to several 
cities, either for building new works, or to repair 
old ones which had fallen to ruin, or through 
accident wcfe entirely demolished. He granted 

3 pensidns 
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pensions to poor senators, and assisted the magir 

strates in supporting the expenses of their office. 

Thus he showed hiniself an economist without 

avarice, and liberal without prodigality. 

Games and Games, which amuse the people, did pot appear 

capirla,* to him a superfluous expense; he gave combats of 

11,12. beasts, in one of which a hupdr^d lions were killed 

at once. He was at the pains to bring to Rome, 

from all the different parts of the universe, the 

most remarkable kinds of animals to ftast the eyes 

of tne multitude, such as crocodiles, sea-horses, 

elephants, tigers. I say nothing of the pantomime 

spectacles which he was fond of, and with whi^h 

jjie amused himself. He did not, however, approve; 

of that profusion frequently made for games, and 

he fixed at a certain sum the expense that should 

be laid out upon the combats of gladiators. 

jxiificeswith Though he had no passion for building, yet he 

^cnuhes ^nibellished Rome with several edifices, of which 

Rome and perhaps the most remarkable is a temple in honour 

otuCF cities* ' 

M.Aurei. of Adrian. He finished likewise \yhat ^-emained 
L..i.capit. ^Q j^g done of his predecessor's tomb, land in 

many cities of Italy he built useful works, Nimes, 
the country of his ancestors, attributes to him, 
and that too with great probability, the two most 
superb monuments of the liomah magnificence re- 
Pattfan.Arc maining with us, the Ar^nes and the Pont du Gard. 
' He likewise aggrandized and honoured with privi- 
leges the town of Pallantium in Arcadia, which, 
upon account of Evander, was considered as the 
cradle of Rome. He turned it into a city, and gave 
them a right to govern themselves by their owr^ 
laws, with an exemption from all taxes. 
Equaiityand 'pj^g cousummate prudcucc of Antoninus on all 
his condujct. occasions produccd in nim a perrect unubrrnily, 
L.*i.Dia the great characteristic of a superior and exalted" 
Capit.8. virtue. He was always the same; no humour, no 
caprice, was to be seen. His friends had nothing 
to fear from those sudden storms which rendered 

Adrian's 
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Adrian's court so very tempestuous. He chose with 
great attention those he put in office, and when they 
were once appointed, they were sure of affability 
from their prince, and of remaining in their employ 
as long as it suited them : vice only brought disgrace, 
which was not accompanied with a rigorous severity 
even to the worthless. Excepting these, every one 
continued in his place; upon his coming to the 
empire, he removed none of those whom Adrian 
had vested with authority, and Gavius Maximus 
was, during twenty years, his pretorian prefect. 

We know in general that, with the assistance of Amoni. 
the ablest lawyers of his time, he made several or- a^l^^f^, 
dinances to regulate and improve the administra- on diflfcrcnt 
tion of justice in different points; but we are not SplS.^ ^^* 
let into all the particulars, and I shall only mention cSpitT 12. 
three of those regulations. Besides, it is uncertain anJiucag 
whether the last of the three was made by Anto- 
ninus or his successor Marcus Aurelius, who, with 
ancientauthors^ had likewise the nameof Antoninus. 

I will begin with observing, that this emperor 
prohibited the prosecution of a person a second 
time for the same crime from which he had been 
acquitted; — a wise law, which prevents trouble be- 
ing endless, and secures a tranquillity dearly pur-f 
chased with the risk of a criminal prosecution. 

The second rule I shall mention, is the modera- FausanAr«3 
ting the rigour of the Roman law in a case of pro- 
fit to tlie treasury. If a father because a Roman 
citizen, and his children, upon some account or 
other, did not change their condition, but remained 
citizens of their own country as before, he could not 
have them for his heirs, but the inheritance was to 
go to other families, or devolve to the emperor. 
Thus a human law partly abolished the law of nature. 
Antoninus, without regarding the profit which from 
thence redounded to his treasury, put things in their 
natural order, and would not have an honour sought 
for and obtained by the father to prejudice the chil- 
<lren, 

4 A 
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Aug.de A third regulation, which is preserved to us by 

fug.ii.^^"' St Austin, respects the causes of adultery. It esta- 
blished for a rule, that if a husband prosecuted his 
wife at law for infidelity, tlie judge should inquire 
whetiier the husband himself had been faithful to 
his wife, and if both were found guilty, both were 
to be punished. " * For," says the emperor, " it 
" appears to me altogether unjust for the husband 
" to require of the wjfe the observance of an en- 
" gagement he has broken himself." This law, 
which deserves all the commendations St Austin 
bestows upon it, would be alarming perhaps to 
libertines. But though it must be owned the in- 
conveniencies arising to civil society from the 
adultery of the witie are much greater, it not- 
withstanding is true, the crime in itself is equal 
on both sides, and equally condeinned by sounc( 
morality.' 
g««^cript«in Antoninus was favourable even to the Christians 
Christians, cxposcd at that time to the public hatred. Far 
™rs!'jus- from that false zeal which superstition inspires, he 
^n- not only published no order for their persecution, 

but sheltered them from the blind fury of th^ 
populace, and the injustice of the Roman magi- 
strates; for envy at their virtue, and the calumnies 
with which they were blackened, continually raised 
storms which put them in constant danger, and 
brought many of them to martyrdom. It was this 
engaged S. Justin to present to the emperor a noble 
Euscb. hist, and excellent apology for the Christians, and it ap- 
and'iV^' pears Antoninus was. touched with it. So far is 
certain, that he sent orders to several cities of Greece 
to quell the seditious commotions against the inno- 
cent: and in Eusebius we read that which was ad- 
dressed upon the same account to the people in ge- 
neral 

* Penniquum enim mihi videtur essc^ ut pudlcitiam vir ab 
uxore extgat, qus^m ipse non exhibet. 
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neral of Asia Minor. He boldly takes upon him 
the defence of the Christians ; he commends their 
fidelity to their God, their courage in contempt of 
death, and he even tupis his praises of their vir* 
tucs into reproaches against the vices of their per-? 
secutors. He concluded his decree by declaring, 
that the name of Christian i^ not a crime, and if 
any are brought before the courts upon no othef 
charge, he ought to be acquitted, and his prosecu- 
tor punished. Nothing, it seems, remained for this 
prince to do but one step more — fully to know, 
and heartily to embrace, the truth. But the divine 
judgments are impenetrable, and it is our part hum- 
bly to adore them. 

It is easy to imagine, a prince, who governed in ^^^ J^ 
the manner I have described, was tenderly beloved th^^kLgf 
by his subjects. Antoninus, moreover, saw himself nef/thc 
respected by foreiOTers, thouo:h he had not made f^P^r^ . 
one oflrensive war. Ihe reputation or justice gave 9. andvict. 
him, over all the neighbouring kings and nations ^^^^ 
pf the empire, an authority which arms could not 
bave procured him, Pharasmanes, king of Iberia, 
came to Rome to compliment him, and showed him 
still greater deference than he hacl paid to Adrian. 
Pacorus was established by him king of the Lazi, a 
people Qf Colchis. The Parthian king was making 
preparation for war with the Armenians ; Antoninus 
prevented him only by a letter, and this, too, though 
he had no blind complaisance for him who had rc^ 
fused to restore the golden throne which Trajan 
had taken from Chosroes. The Indians, the Bac- 
trians, the Hyrcanians, sent embassies to him. The 
barbarous nations upon the frontiers, instead of do- 
ing themselves justice by arms, chose him for the 
arbiter of their claims and differences. He is justly 
compared toNuma, and in no particular is the re- 
semblance greater than in this, that the prudence 
of both was the happy occasion that a love of peace 
and virtuous sentiments prevailed among their 

neighbours, 
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neighbours, and produced quiet and tranquillity 
all around them* 
IDs private Antoniuus's private behaviour, of which I have 

behaviour i ^ T i • i n • •.! i • 

at com- related several particulars, was or a piece with his 
mc^dawe prmj^jjce in the government of the state. He kept 
maxims of a good table, but not a luxurious one. He eni- 
mait" ployed to s^fve him no other officers or purveyors 
M^Aurih but those he had when a private per^n. He ad- 
L.L. Vict, mitted his friends to eat with him, but put them 
under no disagreeable retufns, not taking it amiss 
if they excused themselves from coming when inr 
, vited. When he found it necessary to take somcr 

thing in the morning to support him in his business 
before dinner, he ate a bit of dry bread. His amuse- 
ments, excepting the pantomimes, which are con- 
demned by the purity of Christian morals, and even 
by philosophy, were all innocent, such as fishing, 
hunting, walking, and conversation with his friendii. 
3ome faults His manners were not entirely blameless. Capi- 
ve<icapit.8[ tolinus meutious a concubine kept by this prince f; 
M.A»rcL aj^j^ according to Marcus Aureliu^'s testimony, he 
suddenly gave over a still more criminal practice, 
then very prevalent at Rome, which supposes him 
guilty before. This is all that history reproaches 
him with, unless we should reckon his excessive in- 
Capit3,5A dulgence to his wife, whose behaviour did np honour 
to the throne, as a just ground of censure. Whilst 
she was alive, he bore with great patience all her 
liberties; he agreed to her being honoured with the 
title of ifVugusta when he came to the empire; and 
when this princess died, at the end of three years, 

he 

iff awtcrr»9t xou duc^^touivm riis vri^t htHft* y»Xiim%, Plut. Num. 

f I know that the Roman law formerly allowed the keeping 
of concubines who, without marriage, lived witk single men ; 
and children begot intbis state, though they were not lawful 
heirs to their father, were not reputed bastards. If Antoninuf 
kept within these bounds, he was not condemned by the laws o^f 
the country. 
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be ordered divine honours should be paid her, with 
all the apparatus of a temple. pries4:esses, and sta- 
tues of gold and silver. This was carrying very 
far either a weak and blind attachment, or an af- 
fectation of ignorance of what all the world knew. 

His scrupulous exactness was blamed by some, J^^ 
and wits, to whom perhaps it was troublesome, said 
of him that he split a Juir*. But it i3 easy for 
those, to whom ajl things are indifferent but their 
own pleasure aqd ii^tcrest, to cast ^ ridicule upon 
that care and attention which virtue inspires. An- 
toninus had a great soul, with an exalted genius; 
and such a character is not compatible with trifles. 

There remain but few things to relate of this 
prince till his death, and they for the most part 
regard Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, his adop- 
tive sons- 

Immeidiately upon Adrians death, Antoninus Antoninus 
gave substantial proofs of his singular esteem for ^^^Xw^' 
Marcus Aurelius, and how muqh he preferred him IJJlJjjlj^^ ^^^i 
to his brother. Adrian had settled the marriages of names W 
these young princes. Marcus Aurelius Was to have M^Tnt^^^ 
the daughter of Verus Caesar, and Commodus the andver.t, 
daughter of Antoninus. The new emperor deter* 
mined to altier these projects, and, availing himself 
of the excuse Commodus's want of years furnished 
him with, he caused Marcus Aurelius to be sounded 
as to his intention of making him his son-in-law, 
Aurelius, perhaps from a regard to Adrian's appoint- 
ment, desired time to consider of so advantageous 
an offer. Upon reflection, he agreed to the propo- 
sal, and so secured still more his succession to the 
empire, but got a wife who greatly injured his repu- 
tation. We cannot tell whether the marriage was 
immediately celebrated or postponed for some years, 
nor do we know exactly the age of Faustina, An- 
toninus's daughter. We see that, eight years after, 

Marcus 
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Marcus Aurelius had a daughter by her, who prp- 
bably was Lucilla, married afterwards to Commo- 
dus; and thus became wife to him who, by the 
^rst plan, should have married her mother. 

But at what time soever the marriage between 
Marcus Aurelius and Faustina was celebrated, im- 
mediately upon its being determined, that is to say, 
the year after Adrian's death, Antoninus crowned 
him with all sorts of honours; he gave him the 
Tiame of Caesar, appointed him consul with him- 
self the year following, made him chief of obe of 
the centuries of the Roman knights, and whei^ 
that young prince, in virtue of this character, ex- 
hibited spectacles to the people with his colleagues, 
the emperor placed himself at his side. Antoninus 
appointed him a household, notwithstanding the 
aversion which he showed to all pomp and mag- 
nificence; the palace on the Tyber was given him 
to lodge in, and he adorned it four years after hi^ 
second consulate, in which he would have him 
again for his colleague. 

At the same time that he hurt Marcus Aurelius's 
great modesty with all this show and state, he did 
not neglect to encourage his favourite passion. for 
philosophy; for neither fortune nor dignity had 
made the least alteration in this young Caesar's taste 
for polite learning, which improves the human 
heart by impressing it with a sense of all the beauties 
of virtue. Loaded with honours, and destined to 
empire, he continued his application to this truly 
exalted science, and he diligently attended the in- 
structions of the ablest masters. Antoninus, to 
please him in this, sent for a celebrated Stoic,, 
named Apollonius, from Chalcis in Syria. 

Marcus Aurelius owns he had great obligations 
to this philosopher; he says he learned from him 
all that Stoicism undertakes; steadiness under the 
misfortunes of life, elevation of sentiment, and 
even a mixture of mildness with the nci)leness of 

courage. 
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courage. Flistory does not speak so favourably of capit. 
Apollonius. He is charged with greediness in his 
extravagant fees for his instructions, and with an 
insolent pedantry, which to Antoninus was only a 
subject of pity and raillery j for when this Stoic 
came to Rome, the emperor having sent for him 
to put into his hands his princely scholar, Apollo- 
iiius, with an arrogance which to us must be as- 
tonishing, answered, " It is not fit for the master 
" to go to his scholar, but for the scholar to come 
^^ to his master." Antoninus, upon hearing thisf 
answer, fell a laughing, and said, " Apollonius 
" could come from Syria to Rome, but cannot 
" come from his house to the palace." 

This prince knew the true value of things, and, Marcu* 
if arrogance seemed to him worthy of contempt, ^^^wrV 
goodness was always sure of his esteem. One day 
Marcus Aurelius bewailed the person's death who 
had taken care of his infancy, and the courtiers 
upbraided him with it as a weakness. " Suffer him, 
says Antoninus, " to be a man ; for neither rank 
** nor philosophy can banish the sense of feehng." 

There was a sufficient time allowed to knowHei«a«o. 
Marcus Aurelius before the titles which conveyed the tribuni- 
sovereignty were bestowed upon him. It was not Jj^m^'^T* 
till nine years had passed after his adoption, that Ant. Art.' 
this young prince, twice Consul, twenty-six years *^* 
of age, and now father of a daughter, received the 
tribunitial and proconsular powers ; and, in order 
that the people might sincerely rejoice at this 
eventy the emperor granted a discharge of all tha^t 
was owing to his treasury; and, after the example 
of Adrian upon a like occasion, he burnt all the re- 
gisters which contained the debts. 

This same year, which the Romans reckon the 3ccuiar 
nine hundredth from the building of the city. An- 5Jurei;vict. 
toniniis celebrated the secular games with great 

magnificence. 

Marcus 
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Marcus Aurelius was very deserving of the ho- 
nours by which Antoninus equalled him alrttost to 
himself. Never was a son more subject to a father ; 
during almost twenty- three years he lived with him, 
whether in town or country, he never lay abroad 
but two nights, and behaved with so much probity, 
modesty, arid discretion, that Antdninus's esteem 
and affection for him daily increased. 
Hcgoverni He had all the emperor's confidence ; he called 
Sirns.^"'^ him to hi3 councils, associated him in the manage- 
ment of all his affairs, gave away no office, nor pat 
any person in place, but in concert with him. An- 
toninus and Aureliu s renewed the excellent exam pie 
Vespasian and Titus had set to the world; a father 
and son were seen to possess and administer the 
sovereign power in common, without distrust, am- 
bition, or jealousy^ with a perfect tranquillity and 
peace ; a proof of the superior virtue of both. Some 
wanted to instil suspicions into Antoninus ; for the 
courts of the best princes are never without sowers 
of discord, who endeavour to raise themselves by 
the troubles they cause. Omtilus, in particular, the 
same, no doubt, whom I mentioned before for his 
brutal liberty, seeing Aurelius's mother worship- 
ping a statue of Apollo in a garden, dared to say 
to the emperor, " See a woman there who prays to 
" the gods that you may die soon, to make way for 
*[ her son to reign ;" but such malevolent discourses 
made no impression upon Antoninus, nor did they 
in the least diminish that confidence he had so 
justly placed in Marcus Aurelius. 
Commo- I observed before. Com modus was extremely dif- 
^'j^**^**^- ferent from his brother; brought up with all that 
adoption, is care suitable to his high rank, and instructed by 
toninuiirraJthe bcst mastcrs of grammar, eloquence, and philo- 
Sition^^**"" '^^P^^y* h^ rnade but small advances in these several 
studies, not so much for want of capacity as appli- 
cation : he had a great taste for pleasure ; was pas- 
sionately fond of the games in the circus, the com- 
bats 
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bats of gladiators, and all kinds of shows ; in a 
word, pleasures and amusements had entire pos* 
session of him, and he shone in trifles. 

Antoninus was much hurt with Commodua's 
vices ; and, though he discovered something good 
in him, a lively genius, with an easiness in his 
manners which made him manageable, yet it was 
evident he only kept him in his palace from a re- 
spect to Adrian's memoryj who had caused him to 
adopt htm. 

When he had otice conferred upon him the qua- 
lity and tank of his son, he could no longer dispense 
with giving him distinctions of honour ; the day 
he gave him the manly gown, he bestowed some 
largesses upon the people ; but; as if he had been 
afraid lest Commodus should have the honour of it, 
he contrived to have another motive for his libera- 
Jj^y> hy dedicating the temple he had erected to 
Adrian upon the same day. At the games which 
Commodus gave in his questorship, Antoninus 
placed him between himself and Marcus Aurelius. 
I have related his honouring him with two consu- 
lates ; but all this did not take him out of the con- 
dition of a private person, and Antoninus did not 
invest hhn with any title which carried in it a 
right to the imperial power. 

Commodus was consul for the second time with skkness 
Aurelius his brother, who enjoyed the office a third o? Anto- 
time when Antoninus died. This prince had lived ^^^^*' 
till upwards of sixty-three, without any kind of , 
disorder, except frequent headachs, which inter- 
rupted his application to business; but no sooner was 
the complaint removed than he began his labours 
with fresh vigour. In the month of March, the year 
of Rome 912, and twenty- third of his reign, being 
then at Lori, a pleasure-house he was particularly 
fond of, because he had been brought tip there, he 
found himself troubled with an indigestion, which 
next day occasioned a fever; the third day of his ill ness 

he 
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he perceived the danger, and calling to him the 
pretorian prefect and his principal friends, he con- 
firmed in their presence the choice he had made 
of Marcus Aurelius for his successor, and recom- 
mended to him the republic and his daughter: 
from that moment, he in some measure divested 
himself in his favour of the honours of the supreme 
power ; and, to put him in actual possession, or- 
dered to be carried to his house the golden statue 
of fortune^ which the emperors had always kept in 
their chamber. The fever quickly seized his head ; 
and, in his delirium, Antoninus talked only of the 
tepublic, and of kings who had given him grounds 
of complaint. According to Tillemont's conjecture, 
Vologesus king of Parthia was undoubtedly th^ 
principal subject of his thoughts, for he at that 
time was preparing for the >yar which he soon 
afterwards declared against the Romans. It seems 
that Antoninus had a lucid interval before he died, 
during which, having given tfanquillity for the 
word to the pretorian tribunes, he turned about, and 
died with as much ea^e as if he had only fallen asleep. 

He was seventy-three years, five months, and 
seventeen days old, being born the nineteenth of 
September, in the year of Rome 837, and dying the 
seventh of March 912. He began to reign the 
tenth of July 889, and consequently his reign lasted 
twenty-two years, seven months, and six days. 
His ashes were carried to Adrian's tomb ; and his 
two sons and successors, Marcus Aurelius and L. 
Verus, mounting the rostrum, made a funeral ora- 
tion one alter the other. 

Though old when he died, he was regretted as 
if he had been taken ofFin the flower of his age* It 
is needless to observe that they paid him all imagi- 
nable honours : his successors had no occasion to 
press the senate on that head ; ev^ry one strove 
who should commend his goodness, clemency, up- 
rightness of mind, and uniformity of manners ; and 

all, 
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all, with one common voice, voted to rank him 
among the gods, decreeing to him a temple, priests, 
a fraternity of Antoninians devoted to his worship, 
with anniversary feasts fot the celebration of his 
memory. Aurelius arid the Roman senate resol- Nifdmi 
ved to transmit to future ages their sentiments of vctu*,9. 
him, by consecrating to his honour a lasting monu- 
ment, which remains to this day, under the name 
of Antoninus's Pillar. Sextus Quintus rebuilt it, 
and it is iiow one of the principal ornaments of 
Rome. 

But what does most honour to that prince is veneration 
this, that so great was the veneration for his name, nuVtS^ 
that, almost during a whole century, all the em- ™^JJ 
perors bore it, even those who were not connected a«,«." 
with him by blood or adoption. This name was 
so dear to the citizens and the soldiers, that they 
could not consider as emperor any one who was not 
called Antoninus ; wherefore Severus wished that 
the name of Antoninus, like that of Augustus, 
might be given to all those who rose to the imperial 
dignity ; and accordingly he caused his two sons, 
Caracalla and Geta, to assume it : in a word, the 
name of Antoninus was in the minds of the people 
as something most sacred, and above that of a god ; 
and, in fact, the greater part of their gods was not 
comparable to a prince who had rendered the name 
of Antoninus so venerable. 

After so many ages, I find in myself an impres- 
sion of respect and affection for an emperor who 
may be quoted as a model for sovereigns, and whose 
example, if followed, would perpetuate thehappiness 
of mankind. I leave him with regret, and I hope 
my reader will indulge me in still giving here the 
picture of Antoninus, as drawn by his worthy sue- picturcof 
cessor Marcus Aurelius. We shall discover in it ^y^Mar"" 
some new strokes, and 1 believe those already taken Aurdms. 
notice of will be reviewed with pleasure. Behold m. aufcI 
(says Marcus Aurelius) the good qualities I ad- ^ ^• 

Vox. VIL R mired 
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mired in my adoptive father, and which I proposd 
to imitate. His gentleness, his unshaken constancy 
in resolution formed upon mature deliberation, his 
freedom from vaip-glory, his indifference for what 
are commonly considered as honours and distinc- 
tions, his love of business, his close application to 
it, his readiness to hear advice, whoever gave it, 
his inflexible justice, always attentive to give every 
one his due, his skill in distinguishing what csises 
admit of indulgence, and what require severity. 
"Vrith a sociable disposition, he was careful not to 
put his friends under any disagreeable restraints ; he 
did not oblige them to come to his entertainments, 
nor to attend him in the country ; and, when for some 
reason or other,, they could not conveniently do it, 
they found noalteration in him towards them. Faith- 
ful and constant in his friendship, he was a stranger 
to those warm sallies which sometimes turn to pas- 
sion, and his friends had nothing to fear from sud- 
den disgusts and caprice. In council he examined 
things with great care, and, far from satisfying him- 
self with the first view, he went to the bottom of 
his subject, and considered it in all its different 
lights. Easily satisfied with what was present, he 
was always content. Nothing disturbed the serenity 
of his mind, nor preserved him from using that 
sagacity he was master of, in foreseeing what was 
to come ; he was orderly in every thing, entering 
upon n>inute details without any noise or fracas, 
and without dwelling longer upon a subject than it 
deserved. Never were the public finances better 
managed than under his government, and he saw 
his conduct in this article endeavoured to be ridi- 
culed with the greatest indifference. Flattery had 
no influence qver him, and he suppressed all acclar 
niations when they became indecent. Free from all 
superstition in his worship of the Divinity, he had 
no servile meanness in his behaviour with men, no 
desire to cultivate popularity at the expense of his 

dignity- 
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dignity. All his actions were directed by a steady 
and uniform discretion ; no excess of any kind was 
to be seep, but he steered the same course, without 
being taken with the charms of npvelty. His affable 
manners flowed with ease; beingnomore than the na- 
tural expression of his real sentiments, they never 
were overacted. There was no ostentation in any 
thingabout him, and his example proves thata prince, 
in order to be respected, has no need of guards, mag- 
nificent dress, statues, and all that external pagean- 
try; butthat, by livingas hear as possible to the man- 
ner of a private person,' he thereby preserves more 
grandeur and dignity in the governmentof the public. 
An toninus's genius, consideredas thatof a prince, 
was well improved. He was not to be accounted 
a scholar, a rhetor, or sophist, but a man of sense, 
furnished with useful knowledge, and from reflection 
very capable of governing himself and others. He 
did not value himself upon excelling in sciences 
which did not.bielong to him; and as he thought it 
mean to bejealous of those who professed them, and 
made them their study, he very readily yielded them 
the superiority in their own way, and gave them 
encouragement. He had a sincere regard for true 
philosophers, and did not insult those Who assumed 
the name for a mask to their vices. He had a rea- 
sonable care of his health, observing the medium 
between a nice tenderness and a hurtful negligence, 
and by this management he succeeded without tlie 
help of physicians, whom he rarely consulted. His 
solid judgment made him steady not only in his 
way of thinking, but in his external conduct. The 
same employments, the same regulations, the same 
taste for places, one day of his life was like alt the 
rest. With great openness and freedom, he was mys- 
terious in nothing that did not require being con- 
cealed. Secrets, except for very good reasons, and 
particularly in matters of state, he was averse to. 
At the height of his grandeur he used no delicacies, 

2 and 
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^nd as to the conveniences of life, he partook of 
them in a plain and even way, and if any accident 
prevented his having them, it gave him no uneasi- 
ness. He gave games and shows, and largesses by 
weight and measufc, not from ostentation^ nor with 
a view to popularity, but to discharge a debt exacted 
by custom. He built several public works, though 
not fond of building, because they were necessary 
or convenient. By to means nice in what regarded 
his person, he did not go to the baths at unusual 
hours, nor did he value himself upon the invention 
of new ragouts for his table ; he was not curious 
about beautiful and fine stuffs for his dress, nor to 
please his eye with looking upon a number of slaves 
young and handsome. The plain and simple was 
what pleased him most. Without severitVi pre- 
sumption, or eittravagant desires, he was moderate 
in all things; ever acting calmly and deliberately* 
he deserved the encomium bestowed upon Socrates, 
tliat he was the only man who knew how to abstain 
and how to enjoy, whilst others had not resolution 
for either. 

After this manner Marcus Aurelius has described 

Titus Antoninus, and it would be rashness in me to 

attempt to give new beauties to so fine a picture. I 

will only give an account in a few words of the state 

of literature during so glorious a reign, 

AntoninuB Antoninus was fond of learning, and, as we before 

cuTtivaud Jelated, had cultivated it, not as a scholar by pro- 

capit"i\ fession, but as a statesman and prince. At the time 

Ant. 2. Capitolinus wrote, that is, under Dioclesian, there 

were several speeches of his which displayed a taste 

for eloquence becoming his rank and character. 

The favour of the prince, iand the bepign influences 
of peace, made learning flourish, but more with 

regard 

m 
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regard to philosophy than to the agreeable parts of 
literature, i^and among the Greeks more than the 
Romans. 

We have no poet in Antonin^s's ]time except FamoM 
one Julius Paulu9, whom Aulus Gellius mentions in Su^and^* 
several places, and whom he greatly commends for ^ IwiTd^* 
his knowledge, a kind of merit not rated the first in 
a poet. Cornelius Fronto, Marcus Aurelius's master Fronto ap 
for Latin eloquence, was a famous orator^ who even ^^^' 
instituted a sect, and restored a taste for a grave 
manly sty4e, which his predecessors liad deviated 
from. It is a pity we have no part of his works re- 
maining. At the same time, perhaps, with good 
authority, is placed Justin, the abridger of Trogus ^usHo. 
Pompeius, who has the merit of transmitting to us 
^n extract from a valuable author we have lost. 

Greece has furnished us, in this reign, with an Appiai^; 
historian who undoubtedly is not comparable to 
those of better times, but whose labours, however, 
^are now useful. I mean Appian of Alexandria, who 
wrote the whole lioman history down to Augustus, 
pot in a connected way, but without any order of 
time, in detached pieces, dividing his subject ac- 
cording to the different countries and nations the 
Romans had war with i a bad plan which confounds 
the reader, as is easy to perceive from his account 
of the second Punic war, which is so mangled by 
this author, that, to have an entire knowledge of it, 
we must search for one part in the book which 
treats of the war with Spain, for another in that of 
Africa; and that which happened in Italy make$ 
up a book entitled A^nibaVs war. 

The most celebrated of those who wrote in An- Ptoicmy; 
toninus's reign, is undoubtedly Ptolemy, an astro- 
nomer and geographer, who made his observations 
and composed his works at Alexandria. 

Maximus of Tyre, a Platonic philosopher, was Maximusof 
of the number of those masters Aurelius so highly ^^^^' 
commends. According to the cpmraon opinion of 

3 ' the 
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the learned, it is he who wrote several philosophic 
cal discourses upon the principles of Plato. 

Herodes Atticus, an Athenian by birth, was not 
only a man of genius, but distingi|ished with riches 
and honours. His nobility went as high as Cimon 
and Miltiades ; his father Atticus had but a mode- 
rate forti^ne, but, by an unforeseen accident, was 
enabled to support the splendour of his faniily. In 
a house belonging to him he found an immense 
treasure. This discovery gave him more fear than 
joy. It was about the end of Domitian's reign, when 
a treasure qf this kind might have proved fatal to 
its owner. ButNerva thought very differently, and 
he granted to Atticus, who informed him of it, and 
begged his orders, the free enjoyment of his riches. 
Atticus, who had a great soul, did not greedily 
seize this favourable answer, but, in a second letter 
to the epaperor, he represented the treasure he had 
found as too much for a private person. •* Make 
" use of it," replies the emperor, ^' without fear or 
" scruple ; it is yours." Atticus, thus become rich 
pn a sudden, and having married a great fortune, 
lived at Rome with the magnificence of a prince^ 
We may judge of this from the following sketch. 
He had the command of the free cities of Asia in 
the reign of Adrian, and perceiving Troas wanted 
water, in order to procure to the inhabitants so ne- 
cessary a convenience, he desired of the emperor, 
^nd obtained, three millions of drachmas. He over- 
looked the work himself, and completed it in a 
grand style, so that the expense amounted to se- 
ven millions of drachmas, instead of three. Com- 
!«v«Bhun- plaints of this were carried to the emperor, who 
^dL>r«. *c^O?ed to give ear to them. Atticus wrote to him 
tha( an emperor should not be disturbed with trifles, 

iL^sS"" " ^ S'^^ ^^ ^y son,'' he adds, " four millions of 

livres. " dracbtnas, which exceeds the sum you granted 

" me, and my son makes a present of it to the 

<<city 
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^^ city of Troas/' Such was the father of Herodes 
Atticus. 

Born to a great fortune, he did not think it an 
excuse for ignorance and idleness, but studied elo«- 
quence in his own language with great apphcation 
and success. His desire to succeed was so great, 
that having themisfortune to stop short in a speech 
which he made, when very young, to the emperor 
Adrian upon the banks of the Danube, shame and 
despair had almost prompted him to throw himself 
headlong into the river. He composed himself, 
however, and, thinking in a more reasonable way, 
his misfortune served only as a spur to increase his 
diligence ; he made himself strong and hardy by 
exercise, and improved his natural quickness by a 
steady application, introducing study even into 
his meals, and devoting to it part of the night 
which he took from his sleep. In this way he ac- 
quired the glory he desired ; he had the reputation 
of the best Grecian orator, and was made choice 
of to give Marcus Aurelius lessons of eloquence. 
His pains, though not very successful with a pupil 
of a predetermined taste for philosophy, were how- 
ever rewarded, and Antoninus honoured him with 
a consulate in ordinary. In Philostratus and Sui- 
das's time, there were discourses of his which car- 
ried the marks of a good natural disposition and 
an exalted genius ; but they are all lost. 

Herodes Atticus, with his father's vast riches, 
inherited likewise his taste for using them in a noble 
way. He built magnificent monuments, he conse- 
crated rich offerings in the temples, at Athens, at 
Delphos, at Olympia, Pisa, and other places of 
Greece. He showed himself liberal to his friends, 
and, instead of amassing treasures, he lodged them 
inthehearts and grateful sentiments of thosehe sha- 
red them with. He even sometimesbestowedhis liber 
ralities on those who but little deserved them, and 

4 Aulusi 
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Antot Geu- Aulus Gdlius relates an action of this kind wbicli 
' be sa\r, and which I must not omit. 

A^an with a cloke, long hair, and a beard down 
to his wai^t, comes to Herodes, who was with com- 
pany, and begs money of him to buy bread : " Who 
•* are you ?" says Herodes to him. He, with an 
air of indignation and reproach, answered, that he 
was a philosopher, and thought it very strange 
that he should be asked what appeared so plain to 
the sight. " I see," replies Herodes, " the cloke and 
" the beard, but I do not yet see the philosopher ; 
" show me you deserve the character.? " Upon 
this, some who were present said, they knew this 
pretended philosopl)er was a vagabond, an impudent 
beggar, wno was always in the tavern, and who 
was sure to abuse and affront every oiie who did 
not give him what he wanted. " f Let us give 
*' him, however, some money," says Herodes; " let 
*' us honour humanity, though he dishonours it;" 
aqd with this gave him money sufficient to sup- 
port him a month. 

This is the beautiful side of Herodes Atticns's 
picture ; what was praise-worthy in him was alloy- 
ed with several faults ; he was fond of ostentation, 
voluptuous, passionate, and effeminate under af- 
fronts, which sometimes were done him unjustly { 
and) by these diflferent vices, he drew upon him- 
self several disagreeable affairs which sullied hU 
reputation. 

I proceed to the reign of Marcus Aurelius, whose 
government, with all the prudence and gentleness 
of Antoninus's, will afford us a greater variety of 
events, 

* Video, ioquit Herodes, bar)>am et pallium ; philoiophim^ 
nondum yideo. 

f Dexnus huic aliquid arris, cujusmodi est, taDquam hominesi 
Bonf tanquam homini. 
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ANNALS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 

M. AuRELius Cjesar III. 

L. AURELIUS COMMODUS 11. ^R?J? 

Marcus Aur^Hus is acknowledged and declared 
emperor. 

He associates in the empire his adoptive brother 
L. Commodus ; makes him take the name of 
Verus, and promises him his daughter Lucilla in 
marriage. 

The consulate of the two Augustuses. 

The bifth of Commodus, son of Marcus Aure- 
|itis, the thirty-first of August. 

Sundry warlike commotions. Vologesus king 
of Parthia attacks Armepia and Syria at tlie same 
time. 

The oracle of the false soothsayer Alexander 
)vas already famous, , 

Q. Junius Rusttcus. a.r.9i8. 

C. Vettius Aquilinus. ^•^- ^^^ 

Inundation of the Tyber. 

L. Verus departs for the war against the Par- 
^hians. 

Three Roman generals distinguish themselves 
particularly in this war, Avidius Cassius, Martius 
Verus, and Statins Priscus. 

The war lasts four years. The Romans gain 
many advantages, of which it is impossible to fix 
the precise time. 

During this war L. Verus is married to Lucilla. 

Leliaj^us. 
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A.R.M4. Lelianus. 

A. C. 1^ T> 

Pastor. 

A.R.915L M. Nonius Macrinus. 

A.C164. .-••ffCELSUS. 

^!^?i?' M. Gavius Orfitus. 

JL. Arrius Fudens. 

Peace is concluded with the Parthians. 
A great plague, which spreads from the East 
through all the empire, and lasts many years. 
Death of Peregrinus. 

A-R-n^. Servilius Pudens. 

4.C1«?. L. FUFIDIUS POLUO. 

The triumph of Marcus Aurelius and of L. 
yerus. 

They both receive the title qf Father of their 
Country. The sons of M. Aurelius (he had two 
then) are called Caesi^rs* 

Beginning of the war against the Marcomanni 
and other German nations. The two emperors go 
to pass the winter at 4<iuil^^^> ^^ he in readiness 
to take the field early next year. 

Martyrdom of St Polycarp. 

A.R.9ia. L. Aurelius Verus Augustus III. 

^^'^^* QU ADRATUS. 

Feats of war and negotiations with the barbar 
rians during this and the following year. 
Martyrdom of St Justin. 

A,R.9I». Al»RONIANUS 11. 

^•^"^ •.. PaulusIL 
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L. Venis dies of an apoplexy, returning from 
Aquilea to Rome. He is ranked among the gods. 

4 

M. Cornelius Cethegus. a.r.92l 

C. ErUCIUS ClARUS. A.C,176. 

Ma^rcus Aurelius departs from Rome to return 
to Panpopia, and pushes briskly the war agaijdst 
the Marcomanni. 

Befbre he departed, he had married his daughter 
Lucilla again to one Pompeianus, son of a Roman 
knight, but a man of fnerit. 

Rufus BasaeuS, Pompeianus, and Pertinax, dis- 
tinguish themselves in the war against the Mar- 
comaiinL 

L. Septimus Severus. a-r-me. 

L. Alfidius Herennianus. 

Solemnity kept for the tenth year of M. Aur^- 
lius's reign. 

........ MaxIMUS, A.R.!as. 

^. Orfitus. * ; ■*• ^ "*■ 

M. Aurelius Severus II. A.R.924. 

% Claudius Pompeianus. ^'^'^'^^ 

• • Gallus. a. jl 92s. 

,••..-.• Flaccus, ^^^^*- 

Marcus Aurelius, who, after his departure in the 
year 92 1, was not returned to Rome, always com- 
manding the war in person against the Marcoman- 
ni, is shut np with his armj^ in the country of the 
Quadi, and is in extreme danger, from which he 
is rescued by a miraculous rain obtained by th^ pray- 
ers of the Christians. 

He 
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He forbids, under pain of death, to accuse Chris* 
tians, without, however, exempting them from a 
capita) punishment when they should )be prosei:u- 
ted before the judges. 

A.K.9S&. Piso. ' 

A.C.J7S, V 

He made peace, or at least suspended the war, 
with the German nations, upon account of the 
revolt of Avidius Ca^sius in tne East. 

Avidius, a great soldier, famous for many exploits, 
who had repressed the Bucoles, who had risen in 
Egypt whilst M. Aurelius niade war against the 
Marcomanni, revolts, and proclaims himself em- 
peror. 

M. Aurelius makes his son Commodus come to 
the army, and gives him the manly gowp the seventh 
of July. 

* He prepares to march against Cassius^ who was 
slain three months after he had taken the purple. 

No Christian takes part in that war. 

Clemency of M . Aurelius to the family ^nd ap^ 
complices of Avidius. 

M. Aurelius's voyage to the East. 

Death of Faustina. 

M. Aurelius takes a concubine. 

A.R.927. T. VlTRASIUS POLLIO IL 

A.C.176. M. Flavius Aper n. 

M. Aurelius visits Syria and Egypt, and comes to 
Athens, where he is initiated into the mysteries of 
Ceres. Privileges granted by him to the Athe- 
' nians, and professors established in their city. 

Upon his return to Rome, he triumphs for the 
Marcomanni, Quadi, and other German nations, 
with his son Commodus, the twenty-third of De- 
cember, 
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L. AURELIUS COUMODUS CjESiVR. A. 9. 92*. 

• * QUINTILLUS. 

Discharge granted by M« Aurelius of all that is 
owing to his own treasury, or that of the public, . 
for forty-six years^ 

He makes his son equal to himself, calling him 
Augustus and Father of his country. 

Martyrs at Lyons. 

The city of Smyrna, demolished by an earth- 
quake, is rebuilt by the liberality of M. Aurelius* 



GaVIUS OrFITUS. A.R.92& 

JULIANUS RUFUS. A.C.17A 



Marcus. Aurelius, after marrying Commodus to 
Crispina, daughter of Bruttius Praesens, carried him 
with him to the war against the Marcomanni, which 
had been only suspended, or which at least had been 
renewed soon after the emperor had left Germany- 

The Orfitian senatus-consultum. 

Commodus Augustus II. iLcli^ 

T. Annius Aurelius Verus IL 

Marcus Aurelitfs takes the title of Imperator for 
the tenth and last time. 

L. FuLvius Bruttius PRiESENs II. a.r.93u 

A Q ISO 

Sex. QuiNTiLius Condianus. 

Death of Marcus Aurelius at Vienne upon the 
Danube, the seventeenth of March. 

They decree him all kinds of honours human 
and divine. 

MARCUS 
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Marcus Aurelius acknowledged emperor^ associatei 
his adoptive brother in the empire^ and makes 
him take the name of Verus ; judgment of this 
act of Marcus AureliUs. Largesses to the sol* 
diers and peopld. Funeral of Antoninus. Happy 
and peaceable beginnings. Birth of Commodus. 
Inundation of the Tyber. Sundry warlike com- 
motions. War with the Parthians. Verus goes 
into the East. Events of war. Verus has no part 
in the war. Entii^ely taken up with pleasure. 
He is adorned with three pompous titles^ which 
he communicates to Marcus Aurelius. Cample- 
tion of the projected marriage between Verus and 
Lucilla, daughter of Marcus Aurelius. After 
the conclusion of the war ^ Verus returns to Rome. 
He triumphs with Marcus Aurelius. A terrible 
plague which wastes the empire. The vices of Ve- 
rus increased during his stay in Syria^ they car- 
ry him into excesses. Picture of Marcus Aure- 
lius' s conduct. His evenness of mind. His defe^ 
rence for the senate. His attention to the hap- 

' piness of the people. His condescension to the 
taste of the people in respect of shows and sports. 
Goodness the fundamental character of Marcus 
Aurelius. He erred in this through excess. In 
consequence ofthis^ he is suspected of affectation 
in his virtue. He punishes informers. He causes 
justice to be administered^ and does it himself 
with a scrupulous exactness. Divers rules of 
Marcus Aurelius. History of the life and death 
0f Peregrinus. 

MARCUS 
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JxLarcus AuRELius, as I liave observed, waarAjiL9i£. 
called alone to the empire by the choice of Anto- uui ac-'^ 
ninus. The senate entered into his views, and con- {S^S^cn. 
ferred upon him all the titles of the sovereign power, pcror, mw- 
part of which he had enjoyed before. It does not aSo^^wt 
appear that Commodus, or any body for him, chal- S[c'Jmpi?e, 
lenged any right to the throne, as being the adopted ^^^' 
son of the deceased emperor. AureUus, by an un- the name of 
heard- of generosity, had a mind to show that the pi™ ** 
supreme rank is not, as commonly imagmed, in- ^^^'^ 
capable of division, and he desired his brother and ver/s. 
might be associated with him in the empire. *°^ ^ 

Authors do not inform us ho.w this proposition, 
so new and so contrary to his interest, was received 
by the senate. All we know is, that it passed. Corn- 
modus instantly received the titles of Cassar and Au« 
gustus, with the tribunitial and proconsular powers. 
He was acknowledged and proclaimed emperor, 
and made equal in all things to Aurelius, the high- 
priesthood excepted, which he reserved to himself. 
Aurelius, to unite himself still more with his col- 
league, made him his son-in-law, and solemnly pro- Tiucm. m. 
mised him his daughter Lucilla in marriage; and f^^^^^ 
at the same time, as if he had adopted him, he made 
him take the nailie of Verus, which was his own ; 
and it is by this name we shall henceforth call this 
prince. The name of Antoninus belonged to both, 
being that of their adoptive father. They were 
both consuls, and the consulate of the two Au- 
gustuses makes an epocha in the annals. What 
was new and singular then became common after- 
wards, and was no more taken notice of. 

It is necessary to remark, that the two Augus- 
tuses did not share the different provinces of the 
empire between them, in themanner of Octavianus 
and Antony. They governed them in common, 
just as two brothers in a private condition would 
manage an undivided inheritance. But, as in a 

partnership 
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partnership of power, the balance neither can nor 
ought to be absolutely equals Aurelius had over 
his brother that pre-eminence which both supe- 
rior age and merit entitled him to, notwithstand« 
ing the equality of power. 
judgment This first action of Aurelius after he catne to the 
tio^f il^ empire is a kind of specimen of his whole reign, 
AurcKus* j^jjd anticipates the idea of his whole conduct. 
We shall ever see goodness, equity, and generosity 
shine, but not perhaps with tliat proper propor- 
tion necessary even in the exercise of virtues. We 
cannot, without doubt, but praise that greatness of 
mind which he showed in sharing with his brother 
a title which thoae who possess are generally so 
jealous to reserve to tliemselves. JBut was this 
magnanimity of his directed by prudence? Verus 
had none of the good qualities necessary for form* 
ing a good and great prince. He is only distin- 
guished in history for his taste for indolence and 
pleasure. He became, and Aurelius might have 
foreseen it, an obstacle to the good his htothor 
tould and would have done in the government of 
the empire; and, if he had lived longer, who can 
tell but he might have been weary of paying i de- 
ference and respect which began to be uneasy? 
Besides, Ailrelius, by leaving him in a private con- 
dition, did him no injustice; he had only followed 
the example and disposition of their common fa- 
ther. His judgment was prejudiced by his great 
goodness ; and we must allow that here, and on 
capit. M. many other occasions, it degenerated into real weak- 
Ant.7.and jjggjj^ With his desirc to do good, there was joined 
a desire of glory and popularity, which made him 
weak in his resolutions, distracting his thoughts. 
It is for this reason, notwithstanding the praises 
heaped upon him, we must prefer the character of 
Antoninus, as steadier and more determined. 
Largesses From the senate, wherein the important reso- 
^tersand' lutlous I haVc just related had been taken and 
^?'^^^ approved 
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approved of, the emperors went to the pretoriaa 
camp. So the military had but the second rank, 
the senate, under that series of good princes since 
Nerva, having recovered the pre-eminence, which 
belonged to it Aurelius, as being the oldest, and 
having the best talent and facility of speaking, was 
the spokesman. For Verus, who had a genius na* capit v«- 
turally not very good, and this too lost in idleness, JJ^*^*"^ 
could not speak in public with any dignity ; nay, 
his tongue did not move freely, and his pronun- 
ciation was very inarticulate. Twenty thousand Twothou- 
sesterces were promised to each soldier; an enor- h^n^dr^ 
raous largess, but so established by custom that no ^vfci. 
emperor durst dispense with it. 

In order that the people likewise might rejoice 
at their promotion, the new emperors increased the 
free distribution of corn, and invited to it a greater 
number of children of both sexes. 

After taking care of such things as would not Antoni- 
admit of delay, they, with great pomp, celebrated ^»*»^»ine- 
the funeral of their father and predecessor. I have 
already related that both of them spoke a funeral 
oration j Verus, though a bad orator, could not be capitve* 
excused, and it was easy to have assistance. "»»^ 

In the beginning of their reign, their union was 
perfect ; Verus acted more like the lieutenant than 
like the colleague of Aurelius, and even showed a 
willingness to imitate the wisdom and prudence of 
his conduct. 

In matters of government, they both took Anto- 
ninus for their model ; so there was no occasion for 
regretting the want of his gentleness and goodness. 

At first they ftyoyed a little quiet, which Aure- 
lius employed in gratifying his natural propensity 
to the improvement of his mind with philosophy 
and the sciences. Though an emperor, he was not 
ashamed to go to the lectures of Sextus qf Chcronea, 
a Stoic philosopher, and nephew of Plutarch; he 
attended likewise the scliool of Hermogenes, the 

Vol. VII. . S rhetor, 
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rhetor, so famous for the brilliancy of his youth, 
and the loss of his genius in a more advanced age* 
The public joy was increased by the birth of 
twin-sons, who were born to Aurelius the thirty- 
first of August, and the first year of their father s 
reign. This was considered as a lucky event, not 
only as twins were rarcj but still more, as history 
till then had not furnished but bne example of an 
heir born to a reigning emperor. Britannicus is the 
first example, Commodus and Antoninus Geminus 
are the second; and it is not improper to observe, 
on this occasion, how much human joy, even when 
it seems well founded, is liable to uncertainty and 
disappointment in the event ; Britannicus never 
came to the throne, and fell a victim to the jea- 
lousy of a cruel brother ; Antoninus Geminus died 
under age ; Coftimodus came to the sovereign power 
only to be the scourge of mankind, and to bring 
himself, after a few years, to a fatal and justly deser- 
ved end. 

A rapid inundation of the Tyber soon changed 
the face of the city, and occasioned complaints and 
lamentations to succeed the public joy. The de- 
struction was frightful — a vast number of buildings 
destroyed, cattle drowned, provisions spoiled or lost, 
and, in consequence of this, want and famine. The 
emperors applied every remedy to these evils in 
their power, and, to effective remedies, their sym- 
pathetic goodness added a sentiment which gave 
great consolation to the unfortunate. 

At the same time sundry warlike commotions 
were heard of in Germany, Great Britain, and Par- 
thia; the war of the Catti in Germany, and that 
of the Britons, were objects of little consequence; 
but the Parthians, who had been.quiet since Trajan's 
time, attacked the Romans with fresh forces and in- 
flamed courage, and occasioned theni at first great 
losses. Vologesus king of Parthia prepared for war, 
as 1 have said, in the reign of Antoninus. We know 
not, and it is to no purpose to inquire into, the mo* 

tivc 
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tive for their taking up arms ; it is natural to be- Dio. 
lieve he was desirous to revenge the honour of his aS!8,^& 
nation, so very ill used and humbled by Trajan; L^'Hiitor 
and that Antoninus's advanced age and pacific &Pseudoin. 
character, and afterwards the circumstance of a 
new reign, appeared to him to furnish a favourable 
opportunity which he ought not to lose. 

Armenia, which at all times had been a bone of 
contention to the two empires, afforded him the 
pretence he' wanted. The Romans had been accus- 
tomed to appoint kings to that vast country, and 
Soemus reigned at that time, under their authori- 
ty. Vologesus, availing himself of the troubles 
which were raised, undertakes to revive his prede- 
cessor's claim to that crown ; and it is conjectured 
he wanted to give it to Osroes, who might be his 
brother, or one of the princes of the blood. 

Upon hearing of the invasion of the Parthians, 
Severianus, perhaps the governor of Cappadocia, 
put himself in readiness to march into Armenia, to 
oppose their progress : before he departed, he was 
weak enough to go and consult, about the success 
of his enterprise, the famous impostor Alexander, 
(of whom we shall speak more particularyhereafter), 
and he received from him an oracle promising him 
a most glorious victory and a triumphant return : 
the event was quite contrary ; Severianus having en- 
camped near Elegia, a city of Armenia, w:as sur* 
rounded by the Parthian army commanded by Os- 
roes ; there he and his men for three days suffered 
all the horrors of a cruel hunger, and, as they 
would not surrender, he was cut in pieces, with 
all his army. It is probable that, in consequence rh'o.ap.Vay. 
of this victory of tlie Parthians, Soemus being de- iiJvtC^ 
throned fled to Rome, where he became a senator, 
and even consul. 

Meantime Vologesus, from another quarter, 
made an irruption into Syria, and put to flight Ati- 
lius Cornclianus, governor of that province ; so 

2 that 
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rhetor, so famous for the brilliancy of his youW 
and the loss of his genius in a more advanced ag • 
The public joy was increased by the birth ox 
twin-sons, who were born to Aurelius the thirty- 
first of August, and the first year of their father s 
reign. This was considered as a lucky event, no^ 
only as twins were rare^ but stMl more, as his^ry 
till then had not furnished but bne example P* ^ 
heir born to a reigning emperor. Britannicus is 
first example, Commodus and Antoninus Genii n»^ 
are the second; and it is not improper to <'"*^y^^ 
on this occasion, how much human joy, even ^'*^" . 
it seems well founded, is liable to uncertainty axiu 
disappointment in the event j Britannicus nevc^ 
came to the throne, and fell a victim to *^"®;|j^ 
lousy of a cruel brother ; Antoninus Gennmus *\^ 
under age ; Coftimodus came to the sovereign P^^^ 
only to be the scourge of mankind, and to ^ 
himself, after a few years, to a fatal and justly ac 
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that the Syrians being alarmed, prepared to change 
masters, and to subject themselves to the strongest. 
These events relate to the first year of the reign 
of Marcus AureUus and Lucius Verus. 
vcrui|oef A war so important, and of which the disad van- 
to the East, tgg^ous beginnings raised a dread of still more fatal 
consequences, seemed to demand the presence of 
one of the emperors. Peaceable employments suit- 
ed best with Aurelius's genius, though, when occa- 
sion required, he knew how to accommodate him- 
self to circumstances, and to make a proper figure 
at the head of an army. Verus had a robust con- 
stitution, and was able to bear fatigue ; besides, 
as he was lost in effeminacy and debauch, Aurelius 
hoped that the cares of war would bring him off 
from his vices ; at least itVas a comfort to him 
not to be an eye-witness of his brother s and his 
colleague's disgraceful behaviour, and of his ex- 
posing himself in the capital of the empire ; it was 
therefore determined that Veras should go to the 
war against the Parthians, 

Marcus Aurelius was much disappointed in his 
expectations ; Verus, before he went out of Italyi 
showed what kind of general he would make, and 
how much more he was taken up with pleasure than 
business ; scarcely was be got out of the presence 
of a brother of too much discretion to be agree- 
able to him, than lie gave himself up to all the ex- 
cesses of the table in every country-house he found 
in his way, and by that means brought upon him 
a disorder which detained him at Canusium. Aure- 
lius, studious to discbarge every duty, went imme- 
diately to his sick brother, and made solemn vows 
to the gods to obtain his recovery ; Verus got well, 
but continued the same. 

The very bad news he every day received from 
the East did not hasten his voluptuous manner of 
travelling; after passing a considerable time in hunt- 
ing at Apulia^ he embarked, but staid at Coriath 

and 
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and Athens, making parties of musicy and concerts 
u{ion the sea : he stopped at all the maritime towns 
of Asia Minor, ofLycia, and of Pamphylia, to en- 
joy theentertainmentsand diversions that were made 
upon his arrival ; at last he comes to Antioch, a city 
Tnuch given to pleasure, and there he fixed his re- 
•fiideuce the four years the war lasted, living agree- 
ably to the fashion of the place and softness of the 
climate; gaming, drinking, and good cheer, lewd- 
ness of every kind, not even excepting that which 
is most criminal, employed all his time ; and he left 
the carrying on of the war to his lieutenants. 

He had very able ones, who joined bravery to 
military knowledge, and a zeal for the observance 
of discipline ; history mention^ three of the princi- 
pal, Statius Priscus, Avidius Cassius, who afterwards 
rebelled, and of whom, therefore, we shall have oc- 
casion to speak more fiilly ; and Martius Verus, of 
whom Dion gives us this character. 

He was not only a man who could conquer his Diaap.sui5 
enemies by force of arms, prevent them by his di- J^ntf, 
ligence, and deceive them by his arts, but to those 
talents which constitute the merit of a general, he 
joined those of an able negotiator. Eloquent and 
persuasive, liberal and magnificent, dexterous in al- 
luring with flattering expectations, his society was 
much liked, and in all his words and actions there 
was a grace and dignity. No resentment could 
withstand his insinuating manner; he knew how to 
set every thing in the most advantageous light to 
increase a confidence in him, so that the barbarians, 
finding him both a formidable soldier and an ami- 
able man, were afraid of havmg him for an enemy, 
and sought his friendship. 

The three commanders I have named did great Events of 
things, but the records which remain of them do * *'^"* 
not inform us of particulars. We need not regret 
the loss of histories compiled at that time by weak 
authors without taste. Lucian has left us a sensible 

3 and 
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and ingenious criticism upon them. It were to be 
wished this excellent critic had not been contented 
with setting forth the faults of others, but, when 
he was upon so entertaining a subject, had given 
us the model of a history agreeably and judiciously 
penned ; but he has not done it, and we are obli- 
ged to collect pieces scattered here and there, and 
represented in an ambiguous way by unskilful 
abridgers. 

The Romans in this war had Syria to defend, 
and their rights to recover upon Armenia, by dri- 
ving out the king Vologesus had placed there. To 
answer these purposes, it appears they assembled 
two armies ; that Avidius had the command of that 
of Syria ; Statius Prisons and Martins Verus acted 
on the side of Armenia. 

In both places success was favourable to the Ro- 
mans ; they obtained great and repeated victories ; 
the most famous and distinguished was that where 
Cassius entirely defeated the Parthians near Euro- 
pus, a city of Syria. 

As he was an active diligent officer, he did not 
confine himself to driving the Parthians out of the 
Roman province ; improving his victory, he threw 
a bridge over the Euphrates, in spite of all the op- 
position the enemy, who were on the other side of 
the river, could make; and having entered Meso- 
potamia, he traverses every part of it, and comes 
to Seleucia upon the Tigris, which he pillages and 
burns, though at first they had received him as a 
friend ; some, upon this account, charge him with 
treachery, whilst others pretend the Seleucians first 
broke the agreement ; he likewise took Ctesiphon, 
and demolished Vologesus's royal palace. They add, 
he went as far as Babylon, which is not far from 
the two cities I have mentioned. 

He had not the same success in his return ; invin- 
cible against the Parthians, he had much to suffer 
from hunger and sickness : from these two scour- 
^§$ he lost 9 great part of his army^ and brought 

back 
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back his victorious legions into Syria considerably 
weakened. 

In Armenia Statins Priscus took Artaxates^ and 
put a garrison ii^to Ca^nopolis ; Martius Verus kept 
it in subjection, though in a fermentation, and di$« 
posed to rebel; he made himself master of the go- 
vernor Tiridates, who, after having a principal patt 
in the commotions of Armenia, and after killing 
the king of the Heniochi, in alliance with the Ro- 
mans as it appears, and reprpved for these excesses 
by Martius^ bad dared to draw liis sword against 
him. The arms of the conquerors penetrated as 
far as Media, that is, probably into Atropatene, 
near to Armenia. 

This is all we know of the exploits of the Ro- End of the 
snans in this war of four years. The general sue- ^**^' 
cess was such as they could wish, aqd the Parthians 
must have been entirely driven out of Armenia, 
i^ihce Soemus was again pi^t \n possession of the 
crown by Martius Verus* 

Our authors do not inforpi us how^ the war was 
eijded ; it is more than probable there was a treaty 
concluded between the two pations; andTillemont 
conjectures that the Parthians gave up Mesopota- 
mia to the Romans. This peace lasted thirty years. 

The emperor Verus had not so m^ch as seen the Vcrusha* 
war; he only came twice near to the banks of the STe op*^r^ 
Euphrates, at the soHcitatiqn of the ministers and ^^^^^\ 
counsellors Aurelius had given him; as to the rest entirely ta- 
of his time, he passed the winter at Laodicea in pSiwrc!^* 
^yria; the summer at Daphne, a suburb of Antioch; 
the spring and autumn in the city of Antioch itself j 
and in these different places of residence he was 
taken up entirely with shows, hunting-parties, and 
all sorts of diversions and debauches, rushing into 
them without the least reserve; whilst Aurelius, who 
was at Rome, had his attention, at that distance, 
fixed upon the operations of the war, gave his orders^ 
^pd sent provisions. Verus, by so base a conduct, 

4 wa^ 
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was despised by the Syriansi who, naturally givefl 
to ridicule, did not fail to rally hira, and frequetitly 
in a full theatre. 
Hciiho- Though he had so small a share in the victory, 
SSrepom- the soldiers nevertheless proclaimed him inipera- 
wwch he*' ^^^ three times, and conferred upon him the names 
communi- of Armeuiacus, Parthicus, and Medicus. These 
Aureiius, Same names were given hkewise to his coileaguei 
and confirmed to both by the senate ; but Aurelius, 
not desirous of a glory to which he did not think he 
had much right, only accepted it out of complai- 
sance to his brother ; and, as a mark of the union sub* 
sisting between them, he was modest in the use of 
them, and, upon Verus's death, entirely dropped 
them. 
Completion It was during the course of this war with the 
4*^2S ?!^ Parthians that Verus's marriage with Lucilla, Aure- 

lected mar- ,.,,1 ,~, , 

riagc be- hus s daughter, was completed; we know not ex- 
^'^^^MidLu- actly the year when it was celebrated ; the princAs 
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tS^o/S^**' must have been fifteen at the beginning of the war. 
Aureuus. It appears her father intended to have conducted 
Am!^9. and her himself to her husband ; Aurelius's design in 
Vcr.7, tjjjs pfobably was to try what effect his presence 
would have upon Verus, and whether it would not 
make him ashamed of his irregularities ; he actually 
went with her to Brindes, but there, having disco- 
vered that they suspected him of wishing to take 
to himself the honour of the victory over the Par- 
thians, as he was. excessively jealous of his charac- 
ter, and even more afraid in that respect than was 

^^roper for one who knew his own virtue, he changed 
lis resolution, and returned to Rome, leaving his 
daughter with Annia Cornificia, her sister, and at- 
tended by Civica, Verus's uncle. Lucilla had be- 
sides a great retinue, and she travelled with all the 
magnificence becoming her rank; but M. Aurelius, 
who well knew how expensive such passengers are 
to provinces, and to the magistrates who govern 
them, wrote to the proconsuls, forbidding them to 
be ^t apy charge on account of his daughter. 

Verua 
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Verus came to meet her as far as Ephesus, highly 
pleased with the scruple which had detained M. 
Aurelius in Italy, and glad at not having such a 
spectator of his disgraceful conduct 

When the war was ended, he gave territories to After Ac 
several princes in alliance with the empire, and go- ij^ded, vc- 
vernments of provinces to the senators who had ^^^^l"^^ 
attended him ; and, having settled every thing in 
the East, he with regret left his delicious abode in 
Syria to return to Rome, and to be with Aurelius. 
Upon his coming away, he brought with him, as capit.vcr. 
trophies of his victory, not captive kings, after the 
fashion of the old Roman generals, but comedians, 
actors of farces, with all the instruments of eife- 
minacy, and every art to increase and preserve iL 

The senate decreed a triumph to both emperors; jje tii- 
they likewise received the name of Father of their J???*^**"* 
Country, which had been often, but in vain, offer- nm. 
ed to Aurelius, who would not accept of it in his Ant!'ia& 
brother's absence. Verus desired the name of Cae- ^^'^•^• 
sar for Aurelius's sons. The union between them, 
at least so far as appeared, was entire; and it was 
the chief ornament of the triumph that they cele- 
brated together, carried in the same chariot, and 
having with them all Aurelius's children of both 
sexes, though most of them were under age. Til- 
lemont dates their triumph in the year of J. C. 166, AR.917. 
which we reckon the 917th of Rome. 

The victory over the Parthians was more than AtemWe 
balanced by the fatal consequences of a plague it wKW 
brought along with it ; different accounts are given empke!^^ 
of its beginning, mixed with fabulous circum- capit.M. 
stances; it is, however, certain the Romans caught andfs. 
it in the enemy's country, and when Verus returned MaJ^L, 
to Rome, it followed him every where, and spread ^^"\r« 
itself in all the provinces he passed through; with i™^' 
him it entered the metropolis, and from thence got 
into Gaul, and even as far as the Rhine; it seized 
the nations, the armies, the cities, and the villages ; 

in 
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in Italy the lands were uncultivated for want of 
men to labour; in Rome the dead were carried 
away in cart-loads, and the government was obli- 
ged to be at the expense of their burials on ac- 
count of their great numbers, and the negligence 
of their relations, who were often infected with 
the same disorder; it was not only the common 
people which it carried off by thousands ; a great 
many illustrious persons died of it; to some of the 
principal of whom Aurelius erected statues. 

It is unnecessary to inform the reader that this 
prince, with so much paternal affection for his coun- 
try, was very sensibly affected with this shocking 
calamity which laid waste the empire, and that 
he spared neither pains nor expense in applying 
every remedy in his power. 

Verus's effeminacy, which every day increased 
from his habits of pleasure, and his constant relish 
for trifles, gives no reason to think he interested 
himself enough in the people's sufferings to be 
greatly concerned, or to seek for remedies. 
ycnis;s His vices had much increased during his stay in 

^eS'^"du- the East; he there founds every thing that could 
m*^ kTs - ^^^ ^^ ^'^ natural disposition for pleasure; and the 
ria, become rcspcct hc had for his brother, the only check upon 
ca^t?vcr. his couduct, was considerably weakened. Accus- 
*'^®- tomed to independence for almost five years, Verus, 
upon his return to Rome, would be no longer un- 
der restraint; he endeavoured to regulate several 
things without Aurelius's knowledge, and, instead 
of hearing and consulting with him, he confided in 
wretched freedmen, who studied and flattered his 
passions; the comedians, puppet-players, musicians, 
whom, as I mentioned before, he had brought with 
him froiii Syria, were his usual company ; and every 
day, after supping with his brother, he came home 
to make up for the time he had lost at a modest 
and sober repast with a debauch where men of 
pleasure only were his guests, and where the table 

wa^ 
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was served by the dregs of the people, the disgraee 
of the city, and the pests of all good manners. With 
this worthless company he often passed the night, 
till, overcome with sleep, he was obliged to be car- 
ried in men's arms to his bed. 

Capitolinus h^s preserved to us a particular ac- 
count of one of these entertainments, where the pro- 
fusion was immense. It was not enough for Verus 
to be served with whatever wines and meats were 
xlelicate and rare; there were twelve with him at 
table, and to each guest he gave the young cup- 
i^earer who had served him with drink, and a but- 
ler with a complete service of plate, and the same 
live animals, whether beasts or birds, whose f)esh 
had been at the table; every thiiig he drank out of 
was valuable, both in itself and its ornaments ; gold, 
silver, crystal, and precious stones; every time any 
one drank, the 'cup was changed, and was always 
given to him who used it; he gave them chaplets 
of flowers, which were out of season, with pendents 
woven with gold, and gold cups filled with the 
niost exquisite perfumes; and, to carry them home, 
he gave them vehicles all brilliant with silver, with 
a set of mules, and a muleteer to drive them. The 
expense of this entertainment was reckoned to 
amount to six millions of sesterces, or seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand livres. When Aurelius was 
informed of it, he was much concerned at sucli 
foolish extravagance; this was all he could do af- 
ter his imprudence iu raising Verus to an equal 
share of power with himself. 

Having no longer a right to reprimand or cen- 
sure with authority, he endeavoured to instruct him 
Jby his example. Verus had built a pleasuj^e^house 
upon the Clodian way in Etruria, where he gaVe;; 
himself up to his usual extravagances with his freed* 
men and other proper companions. He invited his 
|L)rother to come there to see him ; Aurelius did not 
fcfusp his invitation, and passed five days there, emr 
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|)loying himself in his imperial functions, holding; 
councils, and administering justice; but Vcrus was 
incapable of seeing the beauty of this virtuous con- 
duct, and the disgrace of his own ; his diversions 
and debauches admitted of no interruption ; and 
Aurelius returned to Rome with less hope than 
ever of his amendment. 

Verus had likewise learned in Syria to spend the 
niglits in gaming; at other times he would imitate 
Nero in his scandalous pastimes ; disguised, with his 
head in a cap which covered part of his face, he 
ran up and down the streets of Rome in the night, 
went into the taverns and places of debauch, and 
there quarrelled with every mean fellow he met ; 
he often brought back to the palace marks of the 
blows he had received in these indecent scuffles. 

He was fond of chariot-races, and was a zealous 
favourer of the green faction or company ; he in- 
terested himself for the charioteers of that livery so 
openly, and with so much partiality, that frequently, 
as he was sitting by Aurelius at the games in the 
circus, he was reproached and affronted by their 
rivals the blues. Vying with Caligula in his extra- 
vagances, he was ridiculously fond of a horse he 
called the bird; he gave him raisins and pistaches 
to eat, and had him brought into his palace with 
clothes of purple ; he would have his fleetness re* 
warded with bushels of pieces of gold and marks 
of honour, and called after his horse's name a very 
large cup, which he used in his high debauches. 

Verus had every vice but cruelty; it is even un- 
certain whether he had not a natural disposition to 
it, which he could not exert because of the obstacle 
which Aurelius's great goodness put to it. This 
suspicion may be suggested from his passion for 
gladiators; so fond was he of this inhuman diver- 
sion as to forget himself and turn actor, at least 
whilst he was in Syria, and frequently made it 
a part of his entertainments. He that could please 

himself 
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bimaelf with shedding the blood of mean persons, 
would very probably, had he been absolute master, 
not have spared that of the most illustrious. 

Let us turn our eyes from this frightful picture, a picture of 
and employ ourselves in describing Aurelius's vir- i^;'tcon- 
tiies, a more agreeable subject to honest minds : He <J"ct; his 

V /-I • ** 1 . 1 evenness of 

was fcK)rn one ot those virtuous characters who never mind. 
know what it is to be disturbed with passion; it is ^il\^ic 
observed of him from his infancy, that neither sor- vict.Epit. 
row nor joy ever altered the serenity of his coun- 
tenance. 

Grandeur produced no change in him ; adopted ^^^- ^p- 
by Antoninus, distinguished with the appellation of 
Caesar, associated in the tribunitial power, he was 
always the same ; obedient to his father, affable to 
all, plain and modest in his behaviour ; he did not 
even assume the badges of dignity but upon extra- ' 

ordinary occasions, and when he appeared in pub- 
lic with the emperor; at all other times he lived 
and was dressed like a private person : he went to 
hear the philosophers in their schools ; visitfed his 
friends when sick, and in the morning received 
their compliments in his bed-chamber, without any 
form or state. 

When he came to the sovereign power, he go- 
verned in such a manner, that every one applied to 
him the famous saying of Plato, which proclairns Piatodc 
perfect happiness to people and states, when they ^®p"^*^' 
have philosophers for their kings, or their kings 
are philosophers. 

He carried his deference to the senate further than His defe- 
any of his predecessors had done : he faithfully dis- geSatcr*^*' 
charged the duties of a senator, never missina: one capit.M. 

^y ' t^ Ant 1f\ Str 

assembly when he was at Rome, and often returning n. ' 
from the country to be present; he staid till it 
was ended, and never went away till the consul had 
dismissed the assembly with the usual speech : far 
from entertaining any jealousy of the senate's autho- 
rity, he raised it upon every occasion, and submitted 

himself 
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Die, p. 814, .himself to it When he went to the war against the 
Marcomanni, which I shall presently speak of, he 
desired leave of the senate to take the money he want- 
ed out of the public treasury, '* For," says he, "every 
' thing belongs to the senate and people; we have 
nothing which we do not hold of you; the very 
" palace we inhabit is your property *." He fre- 
quently left matters of his own cognisance to the 
determination of the senate : he had a pleasure in ad- 
mitting not only the magistrates who were in office, 
but old pretors and consuls, to have a share in the 
exercise of the government, assigning to them de- 
partments and business of consequence, andcreating 
new offices, not only with a view to the good of 
the public service, but in order to have it in hrs 
power to gratify a great many of the senators with 

Capit. £2. places. In every thing relating to peace or war, lie 
always took the advice of the best heads of that au- 
gust order; and he often said, " f It is more rea- 
" sonable that I should follow the opinion of so 
" many illustrious friends, than for me to pretend 
" they should all submit to my single determina- 
" tion." Incapable of any jealousy and suspicion, 
he suffered the citizens of the first rank to form their 
household after the model of the imperial palace, 

Capit. 10. and to have the same officers as himself He was 
careful of the dignity of the senate, giving admis- 
sion to none but who had given good proof of 
themselves, and whom he knew perfectly well. The 
honour even of the individuals who composed the 
assembly was dear to him. If at any time it hap- 
pened that a senator was concerned in a criminal 
affiiir, he first made a private inquiry before he 

would 
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would suffer it to be made public, and, when the 
case was to be tried, he would have the accused 
judged by his peers, and no senator have a Roman 
knight for his judge. The wisest of his predecessors 
had set him this example, and he imitated them 
likewise in supporting with his liberaUties senators 
who, without any fault of their own, were unable 
to maintain their dignity. 

The people enjoyed their rights and liberties un* Hisatten- 
der the government of Aurclius. This prince put ^1^°*^]'* 
them under no restraints but such as were necessary happy. 
to prevent their doing wrong ; even in these cases '^'^ 
he acted with gentleness, making use of entreaties 
rather than threats, and rewards than punishments. 
Thoughhimself without vice, hewasnotwithstand* Dio.p.8is, 
ing convinced of the necessity of tolerating it in 
others, provided it was not carried to extravagant 
lengths, and often used this judicious observation^ 
" * We cannot make men as we would have them ; 
" we must bear with them such as they are, and 
" make the best of them we can." This modera- 
tion succeeded, and, if we believe Capitolinus, he 
had the satisfaction to see the bad become good, and 
the good to increase in virtue by his care : this ge- 
neral expression must undoubtedly be understood 
with some restrictions; however, it serves to show 
us, that this princes example and prudent admini- 
stration made virtue respected in his reign. He for- Capit.«3. 
bade baths being used promiscuously by both sexes, 
and by salutary regulations curbed the licentiousness 
of manners, the corruption of youth, and the disor- 
derly behaviour of women ; happier in the refor- 
mation of the city and state than of his own fa- 
mily, which Faustina, by her dissolute behaviour. 



loaded with disgrace. 
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He was extremely careful not to oppress the 
people; and, in order to prevent it, the first method 
he used was a prudent economy of the public 
finances, never draining them with inconsiderate 
Dio.p. 803. largesses : he was so steady in this point as to refuse 
the victorious soldiers a gratification they desired, 
upon a signal'victory being obtained over the Mar- 
comanni : " * Whatever is given you more than 
" your due, must be taken from the blood of your 
" fathers and neighbours.*" In the time of an ex- 
treme distress, rather than charge the provinces with 
new taxes, he chose rather to sell his moveables, and 
the jewels of his palace ; he put to sale the statues 
and valuable pictures which ornamented his apart- 
ments, his gold and silver plate, the precious stones 
which Adrian had amassed at great expence ; and be 
even went so far as the impress's warcirobe, the gold 
and silk stuffs which he wore; this sale lasted two 
months, and it furnished Aurelius with theexpences 
of the war : after the victory he declared that he 
would purchase again whatever he had been obliged 
to sell, and would give the money to those who 
would receive it. But he left every one at full liberty, 
without giving any trouble either to those who re- 
turned what thev had bousjht, or to those who did 
Capit.ii.& not: it is unnecessary to observe, thata prince with 
p. 8. 4, °' so much goodness did not suffer more to be exacted 
of the people than was legally imposed upon them, 
and that he punished extortioners with severity. In 
very pressing circumstances from the want of mo- 
ney, he even sometimes remitted what was due to 
his own of the public treasury, when it appeared 
the levying it would be too burdensome. Dion 
mentions a discharge of this kind granted by Au- 
relius, and extended to the space of forty-six years, 
precisely when the renewal of the war with the 

Marco- 
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Maroomatmi) necessarily put him to v^ry great ex- 
J>eiiDe. 

Undere very edacity, thcttation^and cities found Aurcuvic^ 
hitn l^ady to give 111$ assistance : in a time of famine, 
he made a free distribution through all Italy of 
foreign corn, whith he had amasJ^ed in great quan- 
tities at Rotne. He rebuilt Smyrna, Ephesus, and 
Nicomedia, which had been ruiiled by an earth- 
quake, and Carthage, laid waste by fire. 

Evefx the pleasures and diversions of shows^ vvhich m cw- 
he thought necessary for the multitude, did not ap- Sc^SJlK 
l^ar tQ him unworthy of his care; he was abun ^^/^^ 
iiantly sensible how empty and trifling they were in gamo^ 
themselves, ^nd when he assisted at them, instead Jt^^m.^*^ 
of feasting his eyes vvith such idle amusements, he 
employed himself in something useful, as reading 
letters, and hearing those who had any petitions tb 
tiiake him: btit his indifltrence and cotitempt for 
the games did not prevent his accom]fftp(iati|)g him- 
self to the people's taste, who were fond of them ; 
he gave them with magnificence, and at qt\^ feast 

he caused a hundred lions to be killed with arrows* 

- ' .»■■■"< ^ • ' _ . 

Even wl^P he was from Rome, he would not suffer 
the people's diversions to stop oft account of his ab- 
sence; and he charged the richest of the senators tq 
defray the expenses, accprding to the practice ob- 
served at all times in the republic. He made it 
nis business to refute, by his actions, the |report$ 
Which had been spread upon the departure of the 
gladiators be had carried with him to the war against 
the Marcomanni. He intended, it was said, to re* 
trench the publip diversions, and to tie up all the 
world to the austerity of a philosophical life : this 
engaged him to show still more inaulgence in this 
point ; he even carried it to an extravagant length, 
by allowing pantomime entertainments, so contrary 
to all good manners, and which had been banished 
by some of his predecessors, who, however, had not 
the same regard for virtue as he. He only mode- 
VoL. Vn. ^ T rated 
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rated the expense of the games, by reduciog th^ 
salary which comedians coutd demand to five pieces 
of gold, and forbidding ever to give more than ten*l 
Goodnwi From what has been relateq, we see that good- 
f^dation ncss was the foundationofAurelius.'js character: h^ 
TChWs''^- so cherished this virtue^ that he made her a divinity, 
nctv. %o whom he built a temple in the capitol ; he e^^rted 
it even towards the guilty, and in the punishment 
of crimes he always applied less severity than, thi? 
. Jaw required. A pretor, by his ill behaviour, deserved 
to be removed from his office, Aurelius left him th^ 
. title, and only deprived him of the cjcercise of his 
function, which he transferred to his colleague* He 
bore with greattemper the audacious liberty of tpos^ 
who were not afraid to b^ wanting in their respect§ 
to him : A man of a yery bad character, anid dis^ 
graced by th9.t infamy which follows the professioij 
of a gladiator, coming up to \\\]r\ ^nd desiring ^ 
place, Aurelius told him qrst to remove the ill im- 
pressions he had given of himself to ihe^ public. " I 
" am in the same situation Mritl^ many otlacrs," an* 
swers the candidate^ with great insqleijcej " I se^ 
" several of my associates in crimes becppie prej 
"tors." This reply carried in it a reproach to th^ 
prince himself, whooply returned it with gentleness 
and good humour, 
Dio.ap.vai. Always inclined to pardon pffjpnces done to him-» 
self, nothing CQuld make him do violence to hi^ 
generous disposition, neither the enormity of the 
crime, nor the fear lest impunityshould encourage 
others to' do the like: he even suffered those who 
had been guilty of open rebelhon, and bad taken up 
arms against himself and his son, to enjoy their life, 
their rank,* and fortune; and jf there wefc some put; 
to death, it was not by his order. 
 • • • ■• It; 

* Five pieces of gold are equal to a hundred and twenty-five 
dcnicrs; or sixty-two Kvfcs ten sout. The ten make a hundrc4 
and iwenty^five livres. *■* * * 
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It has always been a part of Roman politics to ' 
treat foreign princes with rigour. Aurelhis would 
not suflTer his conduct towards them to give the lie ^ 
to his cleinency; he was satisfied with banishing 
into Great Britain the governor Tiridates, who, as 
I related before, had raised commotions in Arme- 
i^ia ; and >yc shall see him using the same gentle 
method with Ariogeses King of the Quad!. 

The shedding of blood, even pf the meanest perr 
fon, gave him horror; he corrected the inhuma- Dio, p.8is. 
pity of the gladiators, giving them foils instead of 
swords, that they might fight as champions^ with- 
out endangering theit* lives. A little boy, who Capit.12. 
danced upon a rope, being killed by a fall, Aure- 
lius ordered tor the future that matresses should 
be put unaer the rope-dancers when they perform- 
ed, and this reformation continued. In tlie time of 
pioclesian, the practice still remained of spreading 
nets vinder the rope-dancers. A lion, who had beeni Dio.apV»i« 
accustomed to devour men, was exhibited to the 
populace, with whom curiosity extinguishes every 
sentiment;, Aurelius would not see it, and, though 
earnestly solicited by the cries of the multitude, 
he refilled to give the master of the lion his fre^r 
dom. He silenced them by ordering a herald to 
publish with a loud voice, ^' That this man h^$ 
" done nothing to deserve a reward.'^ 

Aurelius's goodness, as I before observed, was not Hecired in 
always kept within proper bounds; and he knew ^!SL^ 
not how to preserve that wise medium, which^ 
whilst it keeps at a distance from severity, does not 
run into weakness. lie \fM over-indulgfsnt to all 
about him. I have taken notice of the gross mistake 
he made from this principle, by associating his bro* 
ther in the empire; his indulgent behaviour to 
his wife and his sons will furnish us with an opr 
portunity to repeat the same observation. He loved 
nothing so much as philosophy ; and this passion, so 
laudable in itself, became the occasion of much in- 

S justicci 
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capitd3.& jtiustrce. As every oiTe knew that philosophy w^ 
pio.p.8is. jj^^ ivay to gain the princes favouri a/ great many 
applied to thi$ stuUy^ not with a vi^w to improve 
their uqderaitaQdinirs or their hearta. but to make 
their fortqne ; they took the ma^k of philo^opby 
without any of its seqtimeat*, and Aureiiua's good? 
ness was a dupe to their hypocri$y ; they acquired 
riches, and came to employmentfii, wberfe they fre- 
quently used their power to ii\jure both iq dividual 
aiid the republic. Aureligs's indulgence likewise 
to criminals was carried too far, &$ may be seen ir> 
capit IS. the following instance : An impostor harangningf 
from the top of a tree, a multitude in the Campus 
Martiu3, predicted that f^re would fall from heaven, 
and the world come to an end, when he himself 
shoiuld be changed into a stork ; u(khi the day h^ 
had menj;ipned, he let himself slide down the tree, 
and caused a atork he had concealed in his bosom 
to fly away : his.prcyect did pot stop with this gros3 
imposition, h0 aimed at what was equally dangerous 
and criminal ; some profligate fellows, in concert 
with him, were to se^ fire to different pfirts of the 
9it5% and to pillage during jthe cpnfuaion; the im-* 
ppstbr cbuld not execute hia plan ; he was ^ei^ed and 
tarried to the emperor, to whom he confessed the 
whiole; such a crime certainly deaepv^ no tnercy, 
nevertheless Aumlius [)ardohed him* 
^ t^Mt' ' ' This prince, by carrying bis virtue io such un- 
?^^te rewonahl^ lengths, ha?: occasioned bis sincerit^r to be 
bc«n su8-^^ ^uspt^cted. Affectajion hns been though^} to have en* 
femtio^niii' tcfcd iiito a goodncss which exceeded'all bounds, 
c>it29!'& ifid' canity to have^had a^greiter ^am in it, than the 
i>io. p. 815. sehtiihcnts of the heart,'^ whi<:h, when Hhey are real, 
always act with simplicityi and without ostentation; 
Dion refutes this reproach, 'by opposing to- it that 
constant evenness of conduct which AUrelius obser- 
ved for so many yeare^ first under Antoninus, and 
aftar\«ards in a reign of twenty years, without one 
contradictory ac1;ion. It must.6e owned, this proof 
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is of great weight, atid it would be manifest innis- 
£i(^e to doubt Aurelius was naturally good. But 
have riot the feaf of blame, and a passion for praise, 
increased the sentiments of a noble soul, and the 
lights of & sound reason? It is difficult to petsuade 
tone's self of this ; and wg shall find, in what remains 
of this historyj some parts so drefact6d, as it is not 
easy to believe them sincere; ' 

A prince so desirous of the glbty of doing good Heptinirfits 
took cate not to fail in point of jiistice, a virttie of^^^^%, 
strict Qbligation. The rights of the public treasury **• 
furnished mischievous people with opportunities of 
vexing peaceable citizens with troublesome suits 
and hateful chicaneries. Aurelius prevented these 
abuses; he not only neglected informations for in- 
creasing his revenue, and which might produce con-* 
fiscations for his interest, but he renewed and made 
the ikticicnt ordinances be observed against all in- 
forfners convicted of falsehood. 

In general he cjiused justice tof be administered, Hc maket 
and did it hiniself, with a scrupulous exactness. All iSSSiS^er- 
rashness in judgments he condemned very much, ^^J^ 
and obliged a pretor to begin anew a criminal trial withtcm- 
which had been hurried over, and to grant the ac- J^^f*' 
cused another hearing. He himself sometimes em- £ijfp;^^ 
ployed eleven or twelve days fn studying and discus- 
sing a process of importance, neither grudging his 
time nor his trouble, when truth was to be disco- 
vered ; *for he was' Very laborious, adds the histo- 
rian> aiid conducted all his affairs by weight and 
measure; he neither spoke, nor wrote, nor did any 
thing which he had not maturely considered ; and 

3 sometimes 

^^J»r iMi# iS» if ^rtt^^yw iht &cy0 ivi ^y^m^ ttn l*r4/«, «AA' few*] 
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sometimes, what ta others appeared of little eonse^ 
c^uence, employed him foF wnole days. He was ot 
opinion that a prince ought neyer to determine 
lightly, because negligence in trifles brings a reflec* 
tion upon his conduct even in matters of conse- 
quence. 

Capk 10. His fondness for business^ and his zeal for the de», 
spatch of lawsuits, so troublesome and destructive^ 
to citizens by their lengthy engaged him to cut off 
a great many days of vacation which the Courts ot 
. justice had taken; he carried the days for hearing 
of business so far as to two hundred and thirty in 
a year : our yeiar is not near so filled up* 

Bifferent Aurelius made many rules, in which his equity^ 

An*eSi^ and vigilant care of the public, are nobly dis- 

Gapit.9,-ia played'. 

inttitjurtin The severity of the old Roman law was sucfi^ that 
1. 3. & 4. ^^ly ^1^^ relations by the father could succeed to one 
another ; so that mothers did not inherit from the 
children, nor the children from the mothers. Titus 
Antoninus began to porrect this rigidness ; and by a 
* decree of .the senate, passed under his authority,^ 
he gave to unfortunate mothers, who, against the 
order of nature, saw their children die before them- 
selves, the s^d consolation of being at least their, 
heirs ; Aurelius made a very necessary supplement, 
to this regulation, by calling children to the succes-. 
sion of their mother ^ this mitis:ation was afterwards 
extended much further by the Christian emperors. 
Capit. As one of the mos(t important objects of the ge- 

neral policy of a society is the guardianship of mi- 
nors, AuTelius appropriated this particular branch 

of 



* Thjs deocee of the sevat^St adled m tHe Uw TertuUifli, 
from jthe nsune of t*enil^lMis» wko «pm «ofi6ul when it was passed* 
Tbe text in the institutes makes Adrian the author ef it, either, 
from a mistake, or hy giving to Titus Aotoainus the name of hjs 
adoptive father. 'I do not enlarge upon the dispositions pf tbif 
law, no more than upon the Orphitian decree, under Mtfcos 
Aurelius. These discus&ioas bdong to hwyers. 
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of bujsftness tb the department of one of the pretoret^' 
whereas, betpre» custom and law. had left it to the' 
consuls, who, being distracted with a great variety of 
business, Qould not give to it that attention which 
was necessary. ^ 

i He carried, his tiews to the causes relating to 
rank o« condition, which ate always of infinite con-* 
sfquience, but especially among the nations who ad- 
iDit 9f:thegteatqst possibiedistinction between men,' 
that of liberty and slavery. In order that e^ery ci- 
tizen iinight.e9sUy prove his condition, if at any thn6 
it should be contested,. Aurelius renewed an old' 
obsolete regulation of Servius Tullius;*he ordered |^J^ 
t^e name of every free child born in Rome, to be RoUSn. t. ii 
d^rried^ within thirty days after the birth, to the 
^chiirei^ of the treasury, in the temple of Saturn ; 
^d far. the' dame, purpose he established registers 
a^d pjubUc r«!!eordscin the provinces^ This institu- 
tion i$i as we jsee, the niodet of that order which is 
observed by 11)5 iii regard to the register of baptisms, 
and which, in these latter years,, has been brought 
t0 perfection by a most prudent regulation. 

Autelius^ extended to all senators the obligation! 
which Trajan had imposed upon thosje who aspired 
to offices, to. have a considerable part of their for- 
tune laid out in lands in Italy ; this' precaution be- 
came more and more necessary, by its facility to ^ 
convey tlie rights of citizen to cities and nations^ 
and consequently to open a way into the senate^ . 
^o a greater number of subjects of foreign extrac- 
tion ; .insomuch that it was to be feared Italy, the ' 
head and centre of the empire^ should become in- 
different to the majority of those who composed 
the first order of the state. 

Such were the f)rincipal regulations established by 
the authority of Aurelius ; and we ought to remark, 
in tliem not only the wisdom of the laws them- 
selves, but likewise a prudent attention to makena 
innpvations \vithotit.necessity, but to improve upon- 
: 4 foundations 



fou&d^liofi^ silready laid, aad to re-establish an M, 
Tfttb^r tl)a;A to acquire the honocir of introducitig a 
Qew law. 

'^his priBC^ took th« aMatamre of tba ablest law* 
yers in aiFairs of this kind ; amongst these, history 
mentions Cerb^ius ScaKVobf a famous master of a 
still nior^ lamous scholar^ the great Papmiaft* 

Alter this pie tare of Aurelius s government^ difr^ 
remains only to add a few words upcm bis private 
conduct I |t is useless to mention bis sobriety, tem- 
perfkBce, and freedom from all excess ; I shall ooly 
observe, that bis hfe was always serious, and ever 
employed in^he duties of a sovereign : he commonly 
^k. ts: ata by himself, and has been reproached for it, but 
be was- determined by two reasons ; on one hand, he 
was desirous of managing hi3 time, and not to waste 
at longf ptertaininents favors which conhl be betted 
emplo}{ed ; on tbe other, he was pleased with lea- 
ving bis friends at perfect liberty, and not to lay 
M. Anrei. th^o^ uttder any restraint by obMging them to be 
*• *• al ways at his table. 

I return to tbe^ war agakut the Marcbmanni^ 
^tffr,, however, giving stn account of the death of 
the philosopher Peregrinus ; a singular ^nd unpa* 
ralleled event, whose death tallies with the times 
I am. writing o£ 
Htttbf^oi' ^^ know most of Peregrinus from a writing 
the life and compo^gd: by Luciau upon his death, of which he 
Kregrinus. was au eye-witucss ; and, indeed, we stand in great 
Bwrte * ^^^^ ^^ ^*» ^^ order to our forming a just opinion of 
Pfcreg. this false philosopher, who, by a daring hypocrisy, 
iraposted upon men of more than ordinary capacity, 
so that Aulus Geliius, who was bis contemporaryi 
has made honourable mention of him ; nevertheless, 
he was an artful cheats who, under the ek>ke of 
philosophy, tl>en much revered,, ki^ew bow to con- 
ceal tbe most shocking crimes; and the least of his 
vices was a silly vanity and extravagant passion 
. for gloryi to which he at last sacrificed his \i!k. 

Feregrinu^ 



Percgrinus, born at Parium, a cit^ hfaf Lamp* 
sacus on the coast of the HeUespont, spent his youth 
in a very debaQciied manner, and, by hrs bad con- 
duct, was involved Jn several troublesome afi^irs, 
out of wWch he extricated himself very ill, with 
great disgrace, and by means ot money ; these first 
crimes of his led him to parricide ; he thooght his 
father lived too long, and, impatient to enjoy the 
mheritance, he strangled him ; the noise such an 
abominable action raised among his felbMr-citizens 
obliged him to fly ; he ^'^ndered up and down drf^ 
ferent countries, and coming to Pialestine, he there 
embraced Christianity as a resource under his pre- 
sent distress ; for I cannot persuade myself he (lid 
it in good earnest, or that his profession was sincere ; 
it appears to me much more probable that one 
kRacfed with crimes before and after his profession 
of Christianity only used it as a mask for a time, 
a|rd that the Christians, a plain people, void of all 
artifice, with great ingennity and candour, were 
imposed vrpon by this consummate hypocrite. 

He so bewitcned them that they raised him to 
<be holy ministry, and, becoming a priest, or per- 
l|aps a bishop, he was seized on that account, and^ 
iut in prison, in Trajan's persecution, or more pro- 
bably Adrian's. Lucian, a declared enemy of tht! 
Christians, gives here, contrary to his intention, a 
glorious testimony of their charity and zeal for those 
who suffered for the cause of their Divine Master, 
They revered Peregrinus as a confessor of Jesus 
Christ, and they left nothing undone for his deli- 
very from bonds: unable to effect this, they pro- 
cured him every imaginable comfort ; every morn- 
ingweretobc seen at the prison-door, says Lucian, 
old women^ widows, and orphans; their magistrates- 
(that is, probably their priests and deacons) bribed 
the goalcrs with money, and, going into the prison, 
passed whole nights with their brothej;^ Christian, 
2nd brought him something to eat; seasoning tbei^ 

repast 
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TjCipast; with their pious con versa tioiis and lectuf es. 
It was in Syria that Peregrinus was detained pri- 
soner,^ and there came from several cities of Asia 
minor deputations of Christians loaded with alms ; 
for it is incredible, continues Lucian, wbtft ardency 
and zeal Christians display on these occasions* 
They have been , taught by their master to consi- 
der themselves all as brethren ; and, detached from 
all views, of the present life, aiid flattered with the 
notion of a happy immortality, they are prodiga] 
of their fortunes, which they think should be used 
in common by all. ' , , , 

Peregrinus was willing jto suffer death through 
vain-glory, if we believe Lucian, and it is not at 
all impossible, since this«ame motive huitied l^im 
afterwards, as we shall see, into the^ flapfie^; but 
God did not suffer a hypocrite to merit, in theeyes^ 
ofmen^ the holy crown of martyrdom. The gover- 
nor of Syria, who was fond of philosophy and letters,* 
thought he should show clemency to a man who 
passed for a philosopher, or perhaps he despised hin\ 
too nluch to thinic him worthy of being qaade a 
public spectacle, even in the way of punislnnent> 
he therefore dismissed him, and set him at liberty.; 

Peregrinus acted some time longep the part of a 
Christian,, which he copnected^ according to Lu^ 
gran's report, (which itj this particulardoes not seenr 
to be much credited,) with the equipage of a Cy-^ 
nic, the cloke, the bag, and the staff} but at last 
being convicted of failing in some Christian obser- 
vances, that is, being discovered by the Christians 
to be a cheat who had too long imposed upon them, 
he was cut off from their society, and of conse- 
quence deprived of the relief they had till then so; 
plentifully afforded him. 

He found himself in extreme want, because he ^ 
had given up to hisassociates his father's inheritance,, 
computed at thirty talents, to silence the clamours 
which had been raised against him for the parricide^ 

" '' he 
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be had committed; When he lost the alms of the 
Chri3tians, he wanted to revoke that donation ; but; 
he could not obtain the annulling of a deed so vo-. 
luntarily made; lie determined once more to leave 
his own country, where he was too well known, 
and retiring into Egypt, he gave himself up entirely 
to Cynic impudence, and was the subject of admi* 
ration to fools, who took his presumption for liber- 
ty, and his boldness for virtue. It is probable he 
then took the surname of Proteus, with which he 
was much delighted, and which perfectly suited 
him, after all the changes and different forms he^ 
had appeared in through life. 

Confirmed in the practice of Cynic licentious-r 
ness^ he would display his talents upon the great 
theatre of the world, and came to Rome ; there he 
railed against all mankind, and particularly the eni« 
peror, from whose goodness and gentleness (proba- 
oly it was Titus Antoninus) he promised himself 
impunity. He was not mistaken ; the emperor 
despised Peregrinus's insolence, but had some re- 
gard for the name of a philosopher, which this 
wretch appeared to be ; however, the prefect of 
the city, a sensible man, thought it his duty to pre-; 
vent the consequences of such excesses, which even 
met with admirers, and drove this dangerous Cynic 
from Rome. Peregrinus's glory increased upon his 
disgrace,and his partisans took occasion from thence 
to boast of him as a generous philosopher, whose 
freedom bad occasioned bis banishment. 
. Hef went into Greece, where he continued to 
signalize himself by his audacious blaming of every 
thing. A person distinguished for learning, and of 
high rank among the Greeks, (these characters seem 
to point out Herodes Atticus,) had, at his own ex- 
pense, brought water into the city of Olympia, 
which was in want of it. This magnificent and 
useful expense, which every one highly applauded, > 
was a subject of invective to Percgriuus ; he pre* 

tended,,* 
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tended, that to farnisb a city, where all Greece as- 
Ambled, with so necessary an assistance as that of 
water, was the way to eflisminate the Grecians, 
wliereas they ought to be harderied, by acciLStom- 
ing them to suffer thirst; arid, ia the mean time,' 
be did not suffer it himself, but drank of that water 
he thought so pernicious to others. His declama** 
tiotts did not succeed for this time ; the people be-' 
ing enraged, he had like to have been stxmed, but 
Saved himself iii the temple of Jtfpiter Olympusv 
He made a recantation at the next Olympic games,' 
and pronounced, inthepresenceof alUheGreciand 
assembled^ a panpgyric Upon hirn to \ith6tn Gtet^e 
was indebted for the water brought to Olympia.' 
This adventure brought a slut upoti his glory, 
, whichj having no better foundation than riduculbua 
^ bravadoeSj could not support itself long ; he obser- 
t-ed with grief^ admiration to lessen, and he knew 
not by what method to recover it, having already 
used every stratagem his extravagant vanity coqld 
suggest. At last he thought of an expedient 
which had never entered! into the mind of man ; be 
solemnly declared, at the celebration off tb^ Olym-* 
pic games, which were performed the iSlst year 
of Jesus Christ, that at the next Olympiad, in the 
presence of all Oreece, he would throw himself in- 
to the middle of the flames of a burning pile of 
wood. He fixed bis time as we see. From one 
Olympiad to another there was an interval of four 
years, and in that time an old man, stich ^s he was 
ihen, might hope a more agreeable kind of 'death 
would prevent the performance of bis word.  In 
case he flattered himself with this, he Was disap- 
pointed. He lived to the Olympic games in the 
year I6'5, and he was to perform bis promise, for 
the foolish vanity which had led him to make it, 
would not suffer him to retract : he comes there- 
fore to the games, and there he prepares a scene, 
with all the ostentatwn fit for dazzling the eyea^ of 
the vulgar. 

We 
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We ka^i from Lucian* who was aa eye-witnesSi 
tb^t a disciple of PeregrinqSi called Tbeagen^Si ha« 
raaguied the populace, and made a pompous pane- 
gyric upon ProteuSi and his resolution to dif^ like 
Hercules in the flames. He extolled him above Dio* 
genes or Antisthenes, who founded the Cynic sect, 
and Socrates; iie made him equal to Jupiter. ^^ The 
^' two most wonderful (pasterpieces in the whole 
" universe/' says he, " are Jupiter Olympius and 
'/ l^roteus; but one is the wpr]^ of Phidias, and tt^ 
" other of pature. Alas! this object, so dei^erving 
^ of pur v^peratiODi is goiiaj|r from the habitation 
*^ of n)en ta that of th^ gods, carried in flames a$ 
" in a chariot, and leaves us as orphans." Whilst 
be pronounced tl)esa wOTd^iK.b^ worked himself up 
into a sweat, wept^ and put his bands to his Iiaif 
as if he was going to tear it, taking care, however, 
not to pull it too much. The Cynics whoattended 
him put an ^nd to this farce by prodiicipg tbeif 
orator, whom they surrounded, an^ endeavoured 
to comibrtt 

It was ikot without necessity that Peregfinus set 
all these wheels agoing. Many people suspected 
the true motive of this desperate resolution, and 
charged it to vain-glory; they knew he was far 
f^om being bra,vp, and that he had been more than 
once afraid of death, when not attended with all 
this apparatus, j^ician reports, that crossing the 
.$!gean sea in the same ship with him, he saw him 
in a storm forget all his philosophy, and bewail 
himself with the women. A few days before hi# 
death he had a fit of fever, occasioned probably h|y 
his intemperance. The physician he sent for found 
hini rolling on the ground, and crying that he 
could not bear the burning heat which devoured 
him, and desiring cold water to cool him. After or- 
dering him what he judged proper, the physician 
told him, that since he so extremely wished to die, 
it was very lucky to be brought to his grave by a 

fever, 
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j fever, without having recourse to a burniiig pile. 
The diiFerence is great, replies Peregrinus, death id 
my bed will not be attended with the same glory; 

Ffom such particulars we discover the man ; and, 
besides, his whole life was described and painted 
in such lively colours by one who knew him well, 
and who, after Theagenes had ended his discourse, 
' hastily rose up, and, without allowing time for the 
auditory to depart, drew a pictoire.of Peregrinus, 
which was not likely to gain him admiration. In-* 
deed, many of those who were present were per- 
suaded that this falfe philosopher justly desired 
to perish by the flames, which is the punishment 
due to the impious and to parricides. 

Meantime Peregrinus was not in the least dis* 
concerted ; and, building upon the weakness of the 
people, he flattered himself th^t his extraordinary 
death would procure him that applause which he 
proposed as his recompence; besides, it was not ia 
hh power to unsay it ; and the Cynics, who, with- 
out making the same sacrifice, pretended to share 
in his glory, pushed him on, and would not have 
suffered him to recant. 

He therefore put on a good (Countenance, and 
thought of nothing but hqw to embellish and give 
lustre to the performance of his promise. He env- 
ployed the last days of his life in composing, for 
all the chief cities of the universe, lessons, and a 
kind of political and moral testaments, which he 
sent by dome of his disciples, whom he made as* 
sume the character of couriers ffom the kingdom 
of the dead. 

When the fatal day was near, he appeared in the 
midst of the assembly at Olympia, and in a speech 
set forth the niotives of the resolution he had taken. 
After setting himself off to advantage, and boast- 
ing of the clangers he had gone through, and the 
pains he had taken for the advancement of philo- 
sophy, he concluded by saying, that he would 

crown 
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crbwii a golden life with a becoming end, and that; 
aftcblivinghke Hercules, be woulddie likeHercules, 
and, like him, lose himself in air. " I propose," added 
be, "to teach men by my example now they ought 
^ to despise death; so, whereas Hercules bad no 
" other wittaess of his death but Philoctetes alone, 
y all the worM may be spectators of mine.*' 
' Lucian conjectures, with great probability, that 
Peregrinus's scheme was tp gain the glory of a' 
voluntary death without carrying it into execution ; 
he hoped that an admiration of his constancy would^' 
engage all his^ hearers -to oppose his design. There' 
werCj indee;], 'soa^e dupes who, with tears, cried' 
but' to him, " Preserve yourself for the good of 
" Greece ;'" but' others of more resolution, and not^ 
so easily dazzled, cried out very differently, "Let? 
p him ex.ecute what he has promised." Peregrinus 
was under great consternation ; his countenance,' 
which was pale before, grew still paler; his whole 
body was in a palpitation, and, hot being able to 
finish his speech, he retired. A vast multitude at- 
tended him--^an agreeable sight to his vanity ! He- 
irecpvered his spirits larid assurance, and beheld 
Vvith pleasure the nurhbers wHich followed him, 
never reflecting that criminals dragged to punish- 
ment are still better accompanied. 
' At last the celebratidn of the games being over/ 
Peregriftus proclaimed thefinishitigof his work the 
night following/ The funeral-pile had been pre- 
pared beforehand, dnd iii a ditch of six feet deep 
bad been laid a pile of the driest and most combus-* 
tible wood, with faiishes and vine- branches around i t. 
Peregrinus waited till the mpon w^s risen before he 
appeared, for he would have this luminary enlighten 
so fine a show, and be a witness of it. He then ad- 
vanced, escorted by his faithful Cynics, with a flam- 
beau in his hand, arid all his retinue : wheri be 
came rieat the pile, Peregririus stopped, ancl hia 
companions set fire to it on every side ; the flames im- 
mediately 
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mediately fisiog, Pere^rinui parted with hui clokt^ 
his bag> and ht$ stafiP» the rival of Hercules's dub» 
and speared in a very dirty ahirt; ht took iikcetise 
from ov^e of hia $eryaat3| and, turatng to the south,, 
(for that circumstaiipe wa# a part of the ceremony,) 
he threw the inceqse upon the fire. At length he 
spoke these few words : " Genii of my father and 
** mother, receive me favourably.** People were 
surprised at his invoking his father s ^niua^ wh^ni 
be had deprived of life. Perhaps his mtentiop was 
to protest against the reports which had been spread 
on that account so much tp hi^ disgrace ; how- 
ever, afjter that short invocation, be leaped into ti^ 
middle of tlie flames, and immediately vaniahed. 
Lucian, who was present, found in this tragi^^^mie 
acene excellent matter for exercising his witty ta« 
lent, andf by hi^ severe speeches, h^ so provoked 
the Cynics, that he saw them i^ady to $ttihe him 
with tbieir staves* He retired, and in his way met 
with a great number of curious people, who came 
too lat^, the affair being oyer. Wearied with their 
queries, he revenged himself by embellishing bis 
recital with wonders of his own invention^ and 
making a vulture rise out of t^t flames. People 
heard him greedily, and he Imd the pleaaure to see 
his lie succeed. At some distance hp found an old 
man with a venerable beard, wfao^ with the tone of 
an enthusiast, was recounting to a crowd that he saV 
a vulture Qy out of the pile, and rise into the air. 
Such was the end of mad Pere^rinuifi a man^ 
says Lucian, who never proposed truth for tiis end, 
who had always accommodated his. words and ac- 
tions to the acqtiiring of vaixL-glory, and the ap« 

plauses 

xxl rS vte^i rm ff-oAAiily ImAfy u^rttrrst Hiring toi mU ^^ttiixncs, if 
9Uit ifi nv^ «AwtfM> m ftrUt i7F9?^mf rSf irmwv ^i^fv, mm^ti ^M" 
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plauaes of the populaca ; possessed with this blin . 
xnadaess to such a degree as to thraw himself in 
to the flames to procure a reputation, the enjoy" 
ment whereof he destroyed by the very action pf 
which that reputation was to be the reward* 
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A general idea Qf the war with the Maret^tMnnL 
Three periods in thi9 war. It was preceded by that 
VHik the Caiti, Beginning of the Marcomanni 
WMT. Preparations ofJurelius. The two emperors 
siet out together for the war. Account of what 
they did^ Death of Lucius Verus. Suspicions in 
regard to it against Aurelius refuted. Apoth^o- 
iis of L. Verus, Want of openness in M. Auri^ 
liusM behm^iour. He uses it wry properly to th^ 
sisters and aunts of Verus. He marries his daugh- 
ter again to Fompeianus. A great victory mer 
the Marcomanni. Aurelius returns into Panno- 
niUf and pushes the war with vigour for Jive years^ 
Battle against the Jazyges upon the frozen Da- 
nube. Victory over the Quadi, owing to the assist^ 
ante of Heaven, obtained by the prayers ofChris- 
tians. Aurelius's clemency to Ariogeses king of 
the Quadi. He grants peace to the nations he had 
conquered. Above a hundred thousand prisoners 
restored to the Romans. Colonies of barbarians 
received into the dominions of the empire. Oncers 
who distinguished themselves in that war. Rufus 
BasetiSy PompeianuSy Pertinas. The illustrious 
dead honoured with statues, Aurelius is prevent^ 
ed from pushing the war against th& barbarians 
by the revolt of Avidius Cassius. Character of 
this rebel. He causes himself to be proclaimed 
emperor. Aurelius hears j in Pannonia, of the re-- 
volt of Qassius. Cassius is slain^ at the end, of 
three months^ by two officers of the army* Aure^^ 
Vol. VIL X liuis 
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V . liuss clemency to the family and accomplices of 

Cassius. No Christian took part in the revolt of 
Cassius. 

General X H E War with the Marcomanni, which I am noW 
war with* to givc an account of, is so called, not that the 
tke Marco- Marcomanni alone undertook and supported it 

maiuiL •11^ 11 1 i_ 

Dio. & ca- against the Romans, but because they are the most 
is,'i4,&c famous of the nations who engaged in it. In the 
mutilated accounts which we have of this war, 
mention is made of the Jazyges* the Quadi, and 
many other German nations, whose names are to 
be found in Capitolinus and Dion, and who, some- 
times allied together, and sometimes enemies, fre- 
quently joined their force against the Romans ; and, 
upon other occasions, with rancour made bloody 
waris upon each other. Such a complication of 
•facts and interests is a perfect chaos from its ob- 
scurity, and the brevity of what records remain. 
I will not, therefore, undertake to give a connected 
history, but only a general idea, with some of the 
most important circumstances. 

This war employed Aurelius almost all his reign, 
allowing him only some short intervals of rest, 
because the barbarians he had to do with, being 
restless in their nature, and incapable either of 
patience under their misfortunes, or of remaining 
quiet but wljen necessity obliged them, were al- 
ways ready to desire peace when they perceived 
themselves hard pressed, and ready to take up 
arms when the danger was over. 
Three pe- lu the War with the Marcomanni, I distinguish 
, riodi in this ti^reg periods, one of which leads us as far as the 
death of Verus, the other to the rebellion of Cas- 
sius in Syria, and the third ends with the life and 
reign of Aurelius. 

, : The 

* The Marcommanni infiabited Boliemia ; the Jazygcs here 
mentioned, the borders of the Teisse ; the Quadi, Moratia. 
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The war with the Catti, which I have already 
mentioned, was a kind of prelude to this of the 
Marcomanni. The Catti penetrated into Rhetia, 
and threatened Italy with an irruption, but were 
repulsed and overcome. Didius Julianus, who was 
afterwards emperor, completed their subjection; 
and from that time there is nothing more said of 
the Catti in history. Their name is lost in that of 
the Franks, making a part of their confederacy. 

The commotions of the Marcomanni immediate- 
ly followed the war with the Catti, and began at 
the time when the principal force of the Romans 
was employed against the Parthians in the East. 
The Marcomanni, powerful in themselves, were 
supported by the Victovales, and, as I have said 
before, by sundry other nations, who, being driven 
from their own countries bv more northern nations, 
were become fugitives and vagabonds, and sought 
for a settlement in the dominions of the empire. It 
was upon the banks of the Danube and in Hun- 
gary that they made their efforts. M. Aurelius 
very reasonably judged he ought to avoid having 
two great wars upon his hands at once. He amu- 
sed the Marcomanni, and, by wisely temporizing, 
put a stop to their motions. till he had concluded a 
peace with the Parthians; but, on the other hand, 
these delays gave the barbarians time to increase 
their force; and after the triumph over the Par- 
thians, when M. Aurelius found liimself at liberty 
to act against the Germans, the war was become 
very considerable, and sufficient to raise a dread 
of the fate of the empire ; .and so much the more, 
Hs it happened at the same time with the devasta- 
tions made by the plague, which carried off an in- 
finite number of citizens and soldiers. 

Recourse must now be had to extraordmarv re- 
n)edies in a war which appeared as important as that 
^vith Hannibal; they imitated what was practised 
^fter the battle of Can nse; slaves who offered them- 

S selves, 
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selves, were armed and called volunteers, from en- 
listing of their own accord, whereas soldiers that 
w^re free were obliged to serve by the law of the 
state. They resolved to employ gladiators, with 
whom Rome and Italy were crowded, and bodies 
of light troops were formed. In Dalmatia and Dar- 
dania they collected robbers, who were accustomed 
to hunting and attacks by surprise, and regiment- 
ed them. At length they purchased auxiliary troops 
of the Germans to fight against German nationsr^ 
To these precautions of human prudence Aure- 
lius joined the care of rendering the gods propi- 
tious by all sorts of religious ceremonies. He sent 
for priests and sacrificers from all parts ; he offered 
up a vast number of victims; and, for the expia- 
tion of Rome, be used all sorts of purifications and 
lustrations. He filled the city with foreign rites, 
contrary to the old maxims of Roman policy. His 
" philospohy, more discreet than Adrian's, had guard- 
ed him against magic, and all the operations for 
the invocation of demons j but, except this, it had 
left him involved in all the superstitions of an 
idolatrou-s worship, 
rhe twa Every thing being prepared, he declared in the 
d^^togc- senate, that it was necessary both the emperors 
ww/capit. should command the armies in person. He had not 
Vcr.9. been- so well satisfied with Verus's conduct in the 
war against the Parthians to send him alone in thfs 
against the Marcomanni ; and he was still more 
unwilling to leave him at Rome, whilst he himself 
was absent. He not cnily was afraid lest Verus 
should, without reserve, give himself up entirely to 
pleasure and debauch, but that he might cabal 
against him ; for he mistrusted him, and perhaps 
not without reason, though he affected to conceal 
his suspicions, and to preserve all the appearance 
of a perfect union with his brother. 

The two emperors departed from Rome the same 
year they had triumphed over the Parthians^ that 
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is, in the year of Jesus Christ 166, and passed the a.r.m7. 
winter in Aquileia, in order to begin the campaign ^^^^ 
early the next year. It appears that they actually 
went into Pannonia the year of Jesus Christ 167, ^.R-ws. 
but we can give no account of what they did there, 
so lame and imperfect are our memoirs, without 
order or dates, and full of obscurities and trans- 
positions of facts; all that we think can be affirmed 
with certainty is, that from 166 .to I69 there were 
a great many battles, in one of which Furlus Vic- 
torinus, the pretorian# prefect, was overcome and 
slain^ but in most of which the Romans had the 
advantage ; that there were still more negotiations, 
because the barbarians, being alarmed upon every 
misfortune, were desirous of entering into treaty, 
but treacherously and with fraudulent intentions; 
that Aurelius notwithstanding listened to their pro- 
posals, wearied perhaps with the disgust whicn L. 
Verus occasioned him, who, with an ill grace and 
a visible aversion, accompanied him, and who, 
being quite sick of the war, and continually re- 
gretting the pleasures of Rome, thought any reason 
suflScient for returning home. Th^ greatest advan- 
tage from this expedition of Aurelius was, that the 
frontiers of Italy and Illyria were better fortified 
than before, and secured from the incursions of 
the barbarians. 

Affairs being in this situation, L. Verus was po- 
sitively determined to return from Aquileia to 
Rome, and his brother was forced to consent to 
it; but a sudden and unforeseen death delivered ^<»^ 0^ 
Aurelius from a colleague who was so great a bur- 
den to him. Whilst they were on their journey, and a. R. 920. 
in the same vehicle, Verus was seized with a vio- 
lent apoplexy ; he was bled immediately, and car- 
ried to Altinum, which was not far off; he lived 
only three days, and then died, without having re- 
covered his speech, aged thirty-nine years, nine of 
which he had reigned with Aurelius, 

3 Calumny 
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Calumny pays so little regard even to virtuous 
princes, that there were people who durst accuse 
M, Aurelius of his brother's death, either by poi- 
son, or by having him blooded improperly upon 
the accident which befel him ; others a3cribed hi$ 
death to Faustina, who, having bad a criminal 
complaisance for her son-in-law, and knowing he 
had revealed the horrible secret, revenged herself 
by poison. According to a third account, Faustina 
had another motive; Veriis, it is said, was more 
familiar with Fabia, her sister, than was suitable for 
a brother, and they together formed a scheme for 
destroyirig Aurelius. This black plot came to Faus- 
tina's knowledge, who prevented it by being be- 
forehand with Verus. 

The variety of these reports is sufficient of itself 
to take away all belief of them ; besides, the mad- 
ness of people in this respect is well known, who 
will never have princes die a natural death like 
others. But it would be not only the highest in- 
justice, but even madness, to charge Aurelius with 
such a crime; and it would be sacrilege, according 
to the expressfcn of his historian, to affront his 
virtue with such a suspicion*. 

Undoubtedly he did not love Verus, and it was 
impossible he could. Besides the absolute contra- 
riety of their dispositions and manners, Capitolinus 
furnishes us with a particular fact which must 
greatly provoke Aurelius: Annius Libp, his rela- 
tion, serving in Syria as lieutenant-general under 
Verus, was wanting in deferencp to that piince, 
arid, instead of taking his orders, he declared, what- 
ever doubtful cases might happen, he would write 
to Rome. He died suddenly, and there appe?ired 
marks of poison all over his body, so that the world 
believed that Verus was the author of his death. 
Aurelius, if we take it from Capitolinus, did not 

believe 
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believe hi3 brother guilty, and, indeed, hie showed 
him no marks of his displeasure. He even permits 
ted Verus to marry Libo's widow to Agaclytus, 
que of his freedmen, and he carried his complai- 
sance so far as to be present at the nuptials ; but 
all that is to be concluded from thence is, Aure- 
lius's great patience; and it by no means follows 
that he was convinced of Verus's innocence. If we Dio.p.802, 
add the i^u^picions and uneasinesses from the de- 
signs that were laid against himself, it will be easy 
to believe that Aurelius was not greatly afflicted 
at his brother's death ; but malice itself can never 
believe be had any hand in it. 

What WG have to blame in him is, the too great Apotheosis 
honours he paid to the memory of ^ prince sq*^^*^^™'- 
little deserving his regard. I speak not of the mag- 
nificent obsequies which he celebrated, ^nd of the 
pomp with which he caused his body to be carried 
to Adrian's mausoleum ; but he ranked a man 
among the gods, who, as I have already said, was 
in cruelty almost a second Nero. He appointed 
him a worship and sacrifices, with a priest, and 2^ 
college of worshippers consecrated to his name ; an 
impiety as foolish and ridiculous in the eyes of men, 
as injurious to the majesty of the one true God. 

Aurelius has used the s^m^ affectation in the work Want of 
he has left us. Whilst he was writing for posterity, S^^am«-^ 
he was not ashamed to thank tl>e gods fof giving ^JJ^j*^***^" 
him ^ brother, who indeed, by his manners, be- m. Aura - 
came to him a spur to vigilance and attention, but ^' ^' 
by whom be had had the agreeable cpnsolation of 
seeing himself beloved and cherished. 

He spoke more openly in the senate ; when he capUoiM. 
thanked that body for decreeing divine honours to 
Verus, he declared, that in some degree he dated 
from that day the beginning of his government, 
having no longer a colleague whose carelessness hurt 
the public affairs : he even insinuated that the re- 
public was indebted to his councils, and not to any 

4 ^^^^ 
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care of Vcrus, for the happy success in the war 
against the Patthians. In a word, the tendetocy of 
his whole speech, and the impression it made on 
the senators, were, that Verus's death had delivered 
him from a burden very difficult and grievous for 
him to bear. 

This whole conduct of his was wrongs and Ve- 
ins, so inferior to Aurelius in every thing else, in 
ctp^ the poin t of open ness had the preference ; for Verus, 
Ver. 1. vicious as he was, yet was plain in his manners, 
and an enemy to all hypocrisy and dissimulatton. 
Hebefaaret It is with regret, and from the obligation 1 am 
^^^ri"" under to follow the law of history, that I observe 
Sv^! these blemishes in Aurelius's life, ^nd am tntich 
Capit. M. better pleased in relating the benevoience he showed 
i^*y^.% to his brother's sisters and aunts ; he made them 
enjoy all the honours dae to their rank, and he as-^ 
signed them pensions to ^enable them to su^pport 
it with splendour ; he is likewise deserving of ^tarsc 
for his behaviour to Verus's freedttian, who had 
gained too great an ascendant over that prince, and 
made an ill use of it. Aurelius dismissed thetti all, 
and only kept Eclectus in the palace, who was W6 
better than the rest, but whom Providence appointed 
•to deliver the world from the fury of Commrodus. 
HtftarriH It docs not appear that Verus had any children 
lA^ughtcf jjy i^g ^jf^ Lucilla, the daughter of Aurelius. She 
l>dmpciap Was married again by her fatliter to Pomperanns, a 
^^' man of merit, but of a very unsuitable age for the 

spouse they gave him, and who besides, being the 
eon only of a knight of Antioch, did not seem torn 
to be the husband of an emperor's daughter. So 
this marriage was neither to the princess's taste nor 
her mother's, but Anrelius sacrificed all to virtue. 
Great Vic- Whilst he was em |>lOyed in these different cares at 
S7mSq. Rome, he did not lose sight of the war against the 
manni. Marco^manui, who, on their part, did pot suffer 
themselves to be forgotten ; for it is probable, at 
this time, we ought to date the victory thej^^obtained 

over 
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over Vindeity the pretoriistn prefect, and which ap« m. Aure- 
pears to be tlic same in which Lucian says there iSoiSiSS! 
were twenty thousand Romans killed. The con* ««,»'''*. 

• *'.i.. M m m pnshec toe 

qnerors, improving their victory, advanced towards war with 
It&ly, and, penetrating 6^ far asAquilea, were very ^^y^^ 
near taking it. Perhaps it was npon this occa- ^^'^^^ 
easton that Auretius made the great and unusual 17,^1/22. 
preparations which I mentioned in tlte beginning vi^Sun, 
of the war. None of these facts liave dates in the 
originals* This only is certain^ that Aurelius push- 
ed that wur with a vi^gour and steadiness veiy dif- 
fettnt fMn what he could have done whilst Verus 
Was alivew 

He went fbom Rome to Pannonia the year after a. r. aau 
hi)s colleagiie'is desith, and ranained five years in 
that country, undergoing incredi Me fatigue with a 
Ibrtitttde which made up for his weakness of body 
and bad state of health, and laying othiers, by his 
example, nnder a necessity of bearing hardships and 
troubles which frequently occasioned the severe 
maktitis of philosophy to be complained of. He 
bad great success, be had Hkewise eome losses ; but 
the former encouraged him, whilst the latter sensed 
only to determine him to re^ir them. He would 
not hear the representations of his friends, who 
xvanted to persuade him to leave a war attended 
with so much fatigue and danger. His scheme 
Was, not to return to Rome till be had brought the 
batbaTians under entire subjection. 

I ought here to relate a great many warlike ex* 
ploits, but I find only two with any particular cir- 
cumstances. 

The first is a battle against the Jazyges upon tlie battle 
frofi:en Dan ate. These people, being overcome not jfiMnstite 
far from the river, fled, and imagined themselves upS^thc 
s^fe wihe«n they got upon the ice. The Romans, whenfro- 
hov<^ever, pursuing them, they made a bokl stand, *^' 
thiiiking they had a great advantage in such afield 
of battle; for their horses were accustomed to run 

upon 
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upon the ice as upon land, whereas the ^omanff 
were apt to slide, and could hardly stand* The 
event showed the Jazygev their mistake, and that 
valour and presence of mind, with well-disciplined 
troops, can get the hetter of all difficulties. The 
Romans attacked in front and flanks driew them* 
selves up so as to face them on every side ; that they 
might stand firm, they.tlirewdpwn their bucklers; 
and stood upon them i in this situation they receir 
ved the enemy, and fought against then) bqdy to 
body, as in a kind of wrestling. They brought dp wu 
both men and horse, and if the barbarians had time 
to get up again, the Romans seized them, and th^ 
two combatants, each of them sliding, could not 
well prevent falling ; bi|t, whatever way they fell, 
the Roman failed not to have the superiority : even 
when he fell upon his back, and had his enemy upr 
on him, with a stroke of his foot he kicked him off, 
and, with great agility and vigour recovering his 
feet, fell upon the barbarian, and mastered him. 
The Jazyges, who were strangers to this manner of 
fighting, and whose whole force, as has been before 
observed, consisted in their horse, w^ere entirely 
disconcerted ; they lost all courage, and suffered 
themselves to be slain almost without any resist- 
ance, insomuch that of their vast numbers very 
few werie saved. 

The consequence of this and many other victo- 
ries of the Romans over the Marcomanni and the 
Jazyges was their subjection, and Aurelius, the 
conqueror, took the name of Germanicus. 
victonr The second action I have to relate was in the 
c^adiow- country of the Quadi, and it is of very different im- 
Hcavcn, by portancc, whether it be considered in itself, or with 
of ch?^^" regard to tlie honour of our religion ; I mean the 
tians. miraculous rain which was obtained by the prayers 
of the Christians, and saved the emperor and his 
army from very great danger. Dion thus recounts 
this event. 

Aureliu§ 
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Aurclius* obtained over the Qiiadi a victory at- Dio-p-soi 
tended with miraculous circumstances, or rather it 
was given him by God j for the Romans were in 
extreme danger, and the Deity rescued them in a 
most astonishing manner. Tlie Quadi had surround- 
ed them in a place where they had every ad van-r 
tage ; meantime the Romans^ having made a tor- 
toise with their bucklers, prepared to receive them; 
but the barbarians resolved to conquer without drawl- 
ing a sword, hoping to destroy all their enemies by 
cold and thirst ; and, as they had greatly, the adr 
vantage in numbers, they so shut \ip the Romans, 
that they had no way of getting water. It was af- 
ter a battle that the Romans were in this disagree- 
able situation, so that fatigue, wounds, scorching 
heat, thirst, all conspired to their destruction ; and 
they had not even the comfort of dying like brave 
men, with sword in hand, because the barbarians, 
being posted in inaccessible places, remained quiet, 
and would not fight. AH on a sudden, the clouds 
gathered and thickened, and there fell, not without 
the particular protection of God, a plentiful shower. 
This blessing from Heaven saved the lives of the 
Romans. At first they raised up their heads and 
faces to receive the water with their mouths; then 
they took their helmets to catch the rain, and, when 
they had filled them, they drank greedily, and gave 
some to their horses. The barbarians thought this 
a favourable opportunity for attacking them, and, 
whilst they saw them busy in quenching the thirst 
they had so long endured, they prepared to fall 
upon them. But Heaven, being armed against the 
enemies of Rome, darts upon the Quadi large hail- 
stones and thunderbolts, which dissipate and burn 

them. 
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them, whilst Aurelius's troops were watered with 
a refreshing shower. This double prodigy rendered 
the Romans conquerors* The barbarians threw 
away their arms, and came to seek an asylum 
among their enemies to shelter themselves from 
the thunderbolts, which crushed them to pieces. 
Aurelius agreed to it, gave the Quadi their lives, 
and was proclaimed by the soldiers Imperator, or 
victorious general, for the seventh time, 
«und. de A Pagan poet has likewise bom testimony to this 
Htonort * niiracle. Claudian, speaking of Aurelius's victory 
r. S4a * over the Quadi, says, " * That the honour of it is 
'^ not to be ascribed to the generals ; for/' adds he, 
*^ a shower of fire fell from heaven upon the eii^my. 
^^ The horse, surrounded with flames, prances^ and 
'^ throws off his trembling rider ; the soldier per<- 
^^ ceives his helmet to melt, and sees his pike and 
** sword turn fluid, and run into rivulets of metal/' 
In this battle Heaven was the sole actor, and hu- 
man weapons had nothing to do. 
NardiniRo- Autouiuus's pillar, a contemporary monument, 
vt I**"** which remains to this day in Rome, also attests the 

Erodigy we speak of It is there represented in 
as-relief, with other exploits of Aurelius against 
the Germans. 

The fact ought, therefore, to be considered as cer- 
tain ; it only remains to assign the cause. Dion has 
recourse to magical operation : he tells us, that one 
Arnuphis, an Egyptian skilled in magic, invoked 
ethereal Mercury, and obtained from him the wish- 
ed-for rain. It is needless to refute so trifling and 
M. Aurei absurd an opinion, and Aurelius informs us himself 

that 
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* Lau8 ibi nulla ducum. Nam flammeui imbcr in bostcm 
Decidit ; hunc dorso trepidum flammante ferebat 
Ambustus sonipes ; bic tabesceote aolutus 
Subsidit galel, liquefactaque fulgare cuspis 
Canduit, et subitis fluxcre vaporibuB cnseSi ' 
Tut contents polo mortalis nescia teli 
Piigna fuit. 
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that he had no faith in magic Capitolinus* and capitM. 
Claudian ascribe the honour of the miracle to the 
emperor's virtue, which deserved this distinguishing 
favour of Heaven. Neither religion nor truth, it is 
plain, will suffer us to adopt this way of accounting 
for it; the Christians alone have given us the cause 
we seek for. 

We learn from Eusebius, that in the Roman EutcKHift- 
army there was theMiletum legion, which consisted f^^^^* 
of Christians ; that these pious soldiers, in so great 
a distress, falling on their knees, offered up their 
prayers and vows to the living and true God, who 
sent that miraculous storm so salutary to the Ro- 
mans, and so fatal to their enemies. S. ApoUina^ 
rius of Hierapolis, who lived at the same time, 
gave his testimony to the fact. Tertullian quotes a Termu., 
letter of the emperor, who, in his account to the ^^^^^ 
senate of the miracle that had happened, acknow- 
ledged it to be owing to the prayers of the Christian 
soldiers. It were to be wished that this letter had 
been preserved to us ; but, though it be lost, it is 
nevertheless certain, that an event universally ac- 
knowledged to be miraculous could have no other 
authoror cause than God alone, moved by the piety 
of his faithful worshippers. fThe date of this mi* 
racle, so glorious to the Christians, is placed by 
Tiilemont in the year of Jesus Christ 174. a. r. 9s*. 

I know not whether it was not upon this occa- cicmcncyof 
sion that Ariogeses king of the Quadi was' taken M.AnrcUus 
by the Romans; but 1 must not omit that this bar-^ Hng"H?e* 

barous §(.»J:«^ 

and ap. VaL 

* Folmen de ccelo precibas stiis co«tn hosCiom machinamen- 
turn cztorsic, auis pluvia impetrata qoum siti kborarent. Capst, 

omn€ Tonanti^ 

ObscquiBin Marci mores potoere mereri. Clawlian. 

f There remam some small difficulties as to certain ctrcnm* 
atances of little consequence. One may consnk Tiilemont, the 
notes of Scaliger upon Eusebius's Chronicle, and those of M. de 
Valoi? upon the EccleNastical History of the same author. 
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barous prince is a shining proof of Aurelius's cle- 
mency. The Quadi had established him their king 
without the emperor's consent, nay even against his 
inclination; which so provoked him, that he put a 
price upon his head, promising five hundred pieces 
of gold to whoever should kill him, and a thousand 
to him who should bring him alive* Ariogeses was 
made prisoner^ arid Aureliiis was satisfied with ba- 
nishing him to Alexandria. 
He grants Aurclius's victories forced the different nations 
Mtiont*he^^ of Germany with whom |he made war to sue for 
had con- peacc, Hot all at OHcc, but sometimes one, some- 
i)io.p.*807. times another, according to their different interests 
^^ "^* and circumstances. It would be to no purpose, and 
perhaps tedious, to give here the imperfect accounts 
which we have on this subject from, the lame and 
confused extracts of Dion. What I think most de- 
serving of notice is what follows. 
Abovt I first observe, that the Romans must necessarily 

Jri's^M Ijave suffered great losses in these German wars^ 
fhl^aJmans ^^^^® there is mention made of more than a hundred 
thousand prisoners delivered up to them in conse- 
quence of the treaties of peace. 
Colonies of In the second place, it is of use to observe, for 
re«wedSi\o the scqucl, that Aurelius was very ready to grant 
iSonlTfthe settlements in the dominions of the empire to the 
empire; Vanquished barbarians, who likewise by that means 
obtained of him, at least in part, what was the 
ground of the war. He received colonies into Da- 
eia, Pannoiiia, the two Germanics upon the Rhine, 
and even into Italy and Ravenna ; but those he had 
• established at Ravenna having laid a plot for ma- 
king themselves masters of the city, he perceived the 
danger of placing too much confidence in these vio- 
lent guests, who were alwaj^s fond of handling their 
arms. He drove them out of Italy, and would not 
admit any more colonies of barbarians. 

Among thegeneralswhodistinguished themselves 
under the command of Aurelius, in this war with 

the 
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the M arcomanni, history names Rufus Basaeus, who ?°*"*^^^^ 
had risen from the lowest military rank to that of distinguish- 
pretcrriati prefect : he was born a poor peasant, and J^ives*^^" 
retained all his life the rusticity of his first state, ^^f^g";. 
expressing himself so very ill that with difficulty saeus. 
he was understood ; he, however, became a great Sdap. vS^ 
officer, and is a proof that nature alone, when she 
acts with force iand vigour, is sufficient of herself, 
without the help of education, to form men of 
merit. 

Pomp^iartus, son-in-law to the emperor, acquired Pompeii^ 
likewise great glory in the Several important com- Dio.p.8oi, 
mands he held in this war;, but what does him*°^®^ 
still more honour than his exploits, the parti- 
culars of which we are unacquainted with, is, the 
justice he showed to oppressed merit in the person 
of Pertinax, and the care he took to make him 
known, and procure him employment. 

Pertinax, who was emperor after Commodus, was Pertinax. 
nbtijborn for so high a station-^the son of a freed- etcapit. 
man, of a mechanical profession, in the little city fn^^^'*' 
of Alba Pompeia in Liguria, and who gave him Aibain 
a good education, as the best part of his fortune. ^^^^^^' 
At first he kept a school, arfd taught grammar. 
So confined a business not suiting his ambition, he 
betook himself to arms, and obtained a company 
through the interest of Lollianus Avitus, a consular- 
person, and his father's patron. He served in Syria 
in the reign of Titus Antoninus, and in the war 
against the Parthians, under the comma:nd of L. 
Verus, and acquired the character of a brave and 
able officer. He rose by degrees, always showing 
himself superior to the post he was in ; and he was 
become governor of Dacia, when a court intrigue 
was formed against him. Aurelius, sensible as he 
was, suffered himself, however, to be prejudiced by 
envious and malicious reports, and recalled Pertinax. 
Pompeianus bad the courage to declare for a man 
disgraced by the emperor, his fatherin-law ; and he 

gave 
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gave Pertioa^c a commtssioa in the troops under hU 
command. He behaved with his usual vigour atid 
activity, and signalized himself. Then the plot 
formed against him was fully discovered : Aureliu^ 
was not ashamed to own that he had been ui^iuit to 
a man of worth, and, to repay the injury, he loaded 
Fertinax with favours : be admitted him into the ser 
nate, ranked him with the ancient pretors, and in* 
trusted him with the command of a legion. He bad 
no reason to repent of what he did, as he found him 
of great service in the German war, for which he 
niAp.aea rewarded him with the consulship. This high pro^ 
motion provoked envy again; a great many looked 
upon the honour of the consulate as lessened and 
sullied by his obscure birth. Aurelius openly defend^ 
Cijit- ed his choice. In a speech seen and quoted by Capir 
tolinus, the emperor praised Fertinax grefttly, and 
recounted every thing which that illustrious warrior 
had done and suffered ; and on many other occasions 
he loaded him with commendations^ sometimea be^ 
fore the soldiers, and sometimes to the senate, snow 
ing at the same tim^ hid concern at not being able^ 
on account of his r^nk as senator, to make him 
pretorian prefect ; for this office, of which the 
power was then very .great, and which was the most 
important to the state, could not regularly be h^M 
but by a Roman knight. 
TheiUurtri- Aurclius, who was pleased with doing honour to 
nouredwith Virtue, because he had a large share or it himselfc 
cap?t!M. erected statues in Trajan's forum to all the illus- 
Ant. 22. trioas persons who had lost their lives in the Mar- 

comannian war. 
M. AnrcUuj The fruits of this war, and of the victories he had 

IS prevented • « i i i> i"t\ * i • i i > 

pushing the gamed, were the deliver^ceQirannowa, which baa 
Jhfb^^rAl been invaded by the barbarians, and the security of 
an«,oy the thc frouticr proviuces. He wished to conquer Mar- 
vidius Gas- comania and oarmat^ ; that is, the countries inoa^ 
Id n)id. hi ted by the Sarmatian Jazy ges. Thp revolt of A vidi- 
17. and 24. ^g Cassius pre ven ted him from executing his design, 

and 
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ahd'Crbligtfd him; at least for a time, to leave the 
baitbapians in peace. 

thave already had occasion t<5 spezk of Avidius charactcrof 
Cassfus, who hud ^ great.cf share than any other ^IT^^ 
Roman general in the success of the Parthian war. fj^*^^ 
This is the place fot descrrbing him riiore narti- 2^. 25. & 

/.•il«*.K, • Vulcat. 

cularly. ^ GaiiAvid 

We fcari affirm nothing certain as to his origin.' ^**'- 
Dion mat6s him a. Syrian by bifth, a native of the' 
city of Cyf, a6d a son of Hchodoriis the rhetorician, 
who is undoubtedly the same I have mentioned in 
the reign of Adrian, and who having g^in^ great 
<5redit with tliat eiiiperor, became prefect of Egypt. 
Vulcatius Gallicanas, whose text is very confused,' 
and perhaps interpolated, feeems tp make Avidius 
Sieverus his faither^ who from a centurion rose to the 
rtost eminent dignities/ was a man of m^rit, and 
ftiuch regarded by Aurehus. This is certain, that 
the name of Cassias, which he bore, should not de- 
ceive us, and make us consider him for a descendant 
of thd'se afrtcient Cassii, famous in the tim^s: of the 
republic, and in particular of the celebrated mur- 
di^fer of Caesar i but he haid all theii^ haughtiness, ' 
i'nst>lenc6, and antipathy against monarchical go- 
vertiment. What made th^se qualities in him the 
itiofe dangerous wasi that they were supported with' 
great sfcill in the att of war, and with talents to 
iDBkeMm feared and obeyed by the soldiers. 

A rigid disci plinarikn, he introduced the ancient 
severity into the armies under his command. He 
banished entirely every appearance of luxury and 
effeminacy ; and woiild not ^ufter the soldiers to 
cany other provisions, in time of war, than bacon,- 
biscuit, and vinegar,^ which^ mtxred with water, 
served for drinks Aurelius, who knew his dispo- 
sition, gave him the legions of Syria to reform, of 
whigi] he wrote a^ foHows to thfeintetfdatit of'tliat 
aniiy.: " I have intrusted to' Avidius Cassius the 
*' legfons of Syria who vvere drowned in pleasure,, 
Vol. V.Il . . 2X:.r '. "who ' 
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'' who every day use the hot bath ; and, in a Hfotd^ 
** who live after the fashion of ^ntioch, and not 
^ agreeably to the mies of Roman discipline. You 
" would approve of ray choice, if you was ac* 
'* quainted with Cassius, who, in oui" days, renews 
'' the severity of those whose name he bears ; for 
** there is no governing the troops but by the an* 
^ cient discipline. You know, this verse of £nnius, 
•* which b in the mouth of every body : " // is b^ 
^* ancknt manners, and hjf men who preserve the an- 
*^ cient spirit f tksit the Raman republic subsists V 
^* As for you, take care only to furnish the legions 
** with plenty of provisions. Avidiiis,> if 1 liave 
^ formed a just notion of him; will give a good ac*- 
^ count of them.*' Vulcatius has given us the in* 
tendant's answer, which contains nothing remark* 
able, but concludes with a judicious reflection f : 
" As to the provisions necessary for the arffiy," savs 
the intendant, ** I have taken cait they shall he 
** ready ; the thing is not diflScult under a good 
*' general, for then both the wanta and the ex^- 
** penses aie much less,** 

Avidius did not (fisapp6int AureHus'in the hopes 
he had coneeived of him. Immediately he ordered 
all absentees to repair to their stations, and posted 
up an order for cashiering with di^race every of- 
ficer or soldier who should be found at Daphne p 
He cleared the eamp of eveiy thing which could 
I allay their courage, and declared to the legions, 

\ when assembled, that he would make them pass the 

winter in tents, if they did not mead^ their beha- 
viour. This was not a fruitless threat; the troop* 
knew it well, and prevented its execution^ by their 
Reformation. He was careful to keep them always 

in 

* Moribus ftntiquia itat res Romatn virisqae, 
f Annona omnis paraU est ; neque quidqaam deest sub baoo 
duce : non cnim tnultum aut qucritur aut impenditor. Vvkai, 

t A place of pleasure aud clcbs.uch near Antiocli. 
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in breath ; every seventh day he obliged thttfi i6j^ 
through their exercise, and he himself vievtred thcit 
arms, clothing, shoes, and stockings. This anny^ 
thus prepared,, was victorioiis over the Parthians^ 
and did great exploits in Armenia and Arabia, which 
procured the Romans a glorious peace. 

Avidias's severity would have been highly com- 
mendable, had he not carried it to cruelty ; bat onfc I 
Cannot help shuddering at hearing bis rigours to 
the poor soldiers : whoever robbed a peasant waif 
crucified oh the place where the crime Was commit^ 
ted ; the number of the criminals was no stop to hii 
inflexible rigour, and he w6u:ld often throw ten at a 
tin^e into the river or the sea, chained together : he 
ev^n Contrived a newand unheard-of punish rhent; 
a mast of great height was fixed on th6 ground; 
and, frota top to bbttoht, he Caused those who were 
Condemned to death to be fixed to it; at the foot of 
the mast a fire wasr kindled, M^hich burnt those who 
were nearest, and choked the rest with the smoke, 
6r killed them with fear. This same general pu- 
ttished deserters by cutting off their hands or legs; 
and it was not from a sentiment of pity that he suf- 
fered them to live, but because he thoilght death 
annihilated the example^ whereas it subsisted in ^ 

iiig criminal. 

He Was- unacquaiiited, as we see, with that mo- 
deration which is necessary to prevent what is good 
in itself becoming vicious' through excess. He was 
employed in the war against the Sarmatian Jazyges; 
and whiht he com mantled the Roman army, a body 
of auxiliary troops, led by their centurions, without 
waiting for the general's orders^ attacked near the 
Danube three thousand of their enemies who were 
off their guard, and, after cutting them to pieces, 
returned to the camp with great booty. The cen- 
turions expected to be well rewarded for a brave ac- 
tion crowned with success, and in which they had 
riiade up for the negligence of their superior officers^ 

2 wba 
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who sufFered so fair an opportunity to escape thenf^ 
Cassius judged quite otherwise ; he considered them 
as rash who had exposed themselves to fall into an 
ambuscade, of which there were many examples ; 
i$ infringers of discipline, who had acted of their 
own head against all military law, and consequently 
he did not think sufficient to condemn them to 
death, without adding to it the greatest ignominy, 
and the servile punishment of the cross. Such a se- 
verity, which had neither been seen, nor heard of be- 
fore, excited the indignation of the whole army : 
clamours are raised^^ and sedition begins to stir ; 
Avidius, who actually did some of the exercises 
practised among the Romans, came almost naked, 
and showing himself to the seditious, with an un- 
daunted air, "* Strike, kill me," says he ; " to the 
•* breach of discipline, add the murder of your ge- 
*' neraL" The soldiers fes^red him, because he 
was not afraid of them, and all was calm. The his- 
torfan adds, tliat this act of unheard-of severity 
carried discipline in the Roman camp to the greatest 
height, and besides intimidated the barbarians, who 
sued to the emperor for peace. The effect is good; 
the cause which produced it will not, I believe, me- 
rit the approbation of any candid and moderate 
jildge. Avidius pretended to imitate Marius, on6 
of whose commendable qualities was his severity 
in maintaining of discipline; but he exceeded his 
model. 

What must appear singular is, that the same 
person, rigid in certain cases to cruelty, showed 
himself in others indulgent to excess : he was, upon 
the whole, a variable character, undetermined, and 
witl)out principles. He sometimes showed great 
regard for religion, and at others was profane, 

and 

* Fercutite i^f , si audetis ; et corrupts discipline facinas ad- 
dite. Tunc conquieaceotTbtts c^nctis, aieruit tiAcri quia pon ti- 
inuit« Id»iiuL 4* 
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and a despiser of holy things. He^was often fon4 
of wine, and of eating, and on other occasions he 
valued himself in bearing hunger and thirst. To* 
day a lover of chastity, toMtiorrow plunged into the 
most shocking debaucheries* By these contradic- 
tory qualities united in him^ he seemed to bring 
Catiline to life, who had joined*all the appearances 
of virtue with every vice. They gave his name to 
Avidius, who was mad enough to receive and adopt 
it as a title of honour. He made himself worthy of 
it by the wicked plan he formed to deprive Aure- 
lius of empire and life. He did not scruple to say, 
that he should not be a true Catiline till he had 
killed the author of Philosophical Dialogues. He 
compared, if I mistake not, Aurelius to Cicero, 
and his designs against a philosophical emperor 
with Catiline's projects against hitli, who was' the 
father both of philosophy ai>d eloquence among the 
Romans. 

The design Avidius had formed against Aurelius Henour 
was not a sudden resolution, but the consequence of ^^^^ 
a way of thinking be had always entertained in his MnWtioiito 
heart. The antipathy which he affected, as I have "*"' 
said, against monarchy, wa9 no more than an am* 
bition of making himself sovereign ; he had only a 
false zeal for republican liberty, and his real sen'ti* 
ments were for power. It is reported of him, that, 
when a mere youth, he entertained the audacious 
and foolish thoughtof dethroning Titus Antoninus^ 
and that his father, a man of sense, put a stop t6 
the project, and prevented the discovery : but Avi- 
dius's unbridled ambition was not cured ; he contf- 
nued to behave just as appears by what L. Verud, 
when he commanded the East, says of him in & ^ 

letter to Aurelius. 

** Avidius Cassius is very desirous of the empire, 
" and, I believe, I have proofs of it. He gave just 
" suspicions against him, under our father Antoni* 
*' nus. I advise you to watch his proceedings ; he 

3 ''grow? 
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" grows popular aod powerful. He is displease4 
" with every thing we do, and turns our taste for 
" polite literature into ridicule. He treats you a^ 
*• an old * woman given up to the chimeras ot philo^ 
" sophy, and me f as a $trange mixture of study and 
^' debauch. See what nieasures you ought to take. 
" I hate not Avidius, but I doubt it 19 neither safe 
** for you nor your children to put such a man at 
f* the head of the armies, who knows how to make 
*^ himself both feared and loved by the soldiers*" 

Aurelius's answer is very remarkable. With sen- 
timents and though t^ becoming a great prince^ he 
mixes the reasonings of a false philosophy and an 
expression of gentleness and magnanimity whichex- 
<;eeds all bounds, and of which, therefore, the sin- 
cerity becomes doubtful. " I have received," say^ 
he, "your letter, filled with jealousies unbccoiriing 
•' our rank, and such a government as ours, If the 
" gods destine hira to the empire whom you ex- 
. ** hort ibe to guard against, we shall not be able to 
** prevent it, though we should pever so fain; for 
" you kpow the saying of our grandfather A4rlan, 
*' no Qoan ever killed his successor, if, on the con* 
" trary, Avidius fights against the decrees of fate, 
*' he himself will meet his destruction, without our 
" cruelty's bringing the reproach of it upon u$. Add 
" to this, that we cannot judge a person who is not 
** accused, and who, as you yourseJf ob^cr^^e, is be- 
'* loved by the soldiers.: besides, such is the nature 
" of crimes of statp, that even those who are clearly 
" convicted are nevertheless considered as oppress* 
?red, I will again quote the emperor our grand- 
" father, who said, that the condition of princes 
*' was much tq be pitied, because conspiracies kid 
*' against them were never believed by the public, 
V unless they perished in them. Domitian said the 

*^ same 

* jphjlosopham apiculam. f Lasuriosqm morionem* 
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'^ same things before him; but I c^ose rather to 
quote Adrian to you, becau3e maxims, though 
true, lose their weight in the mouth of tyrants* 
Let us, therefore, not trouble ourselves with Avi- 
dius's conduct and lus proj^ts, since in other 
'* respects lie is an able and bi'ave general, and ne- 
cessary to the republic ; for, as to what you say 
of putting him to death to secure the lives of my 
'^ children, may my children die if Avidius de- 
" serves to be loved better than they, and if tlie 
^' good of the commonwealth requires that he 
f' should live rather than the children of Aurelius.*' 
This is what I have called ei^travagant heroism^ 
which passes all bounds. JBesides, Aurelius acted 
with regard to Avidius as if he had no mistrust of 
him ; he continued to employ him in the war of 
the East, in Sarmatia, aoa against the rebels of 
^gypt^ who are called in history Bucoli or shep* 
herds, and who were reduced to obedience by this 
active and able general. Avidius did not conquer 
them by force, till he had first artfully raised divi- 
sions among them ; and so he dispersed a faction 
which had been powerful enough to end^Jiiger even 
the city of Alexandria. 

It was not till after all these exploits, and in the 
fifteenth year of Au^elius's reign, that Avidius at 
last executed the project which he had thought of 
all his life, and caused himself to be proclaimed Hecaum 
emperor. bcprodaim^ 

It is said that he was encouraged to revolt by «*«"«eror. 
Faustinaji who, observing Aurelius's health alway$ 
uncertain, and his son Commodus still very young, 
and of a disposition which promised but Uttte, was 
afraid that, if she lost her husband, she and all her 
family would be destroyed, and for that reason en* 
couraged A vidius's ambition, who engaged to many 
her. This detestable suspicion has nothing in it re- 
pugnant to Faustina's manners, and her well-)cnown 
wickedness; but it is perhaps difficult to reconcile 

4 it 
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it with some letters, wherein she earnestly presses 
Ihe eitipei'or her husband to take vengeance, witli- 
out me^cy, upon Avidius's children, and all the ac- 
complices of the rebellion ; unless it is said she 
did this in order to conceal t\\& part she had in it. 
HovVever this be, it appears that Avidius made 
us6 of the opportunity which Aurelius's sickness 
gave him of spreading a report of his death, not 
expecting without this device to be able to with- 
draw^he soldiers and the people from the love of 
So good a prince. At the same time, undoubtedly 
in concett with him, a report was spread that the 
aifmy iti Panhonia, where Aurelius was supposed to 
have died, had chosen* Avidius in his room. The 
legion^ of Syria which he commanded, prepossess- 
ed with* these false opinions, proclaimed hini em- 
peror, and one' of the priHcipal officers clothed 
him with the ornaments of soveYeignfy ; and, as a 
recompence, received from him the dfflc^ of pre- 
tdrian prefect. Avidius, careful to play his part, af- 
fected a great regard for Aurelius, and, supposing 
him' dead,' ranked Mm among the gods. AH the 
Bio.ap.vai. EqsI ickhoWledgectthc new emperor ; Antioch de- 
clared for him with great forwardness ; Egyptand 
Alexaridna, then under th^ governn^ent of Flavins 
Calvisilis, subliiitted to his authority; and he sent 
Mccianiis thithct to secure the obedience of that 
gfeat 'province. * . j i • • , 

Though Avidius showed greaj: regard for Aure- 
^ lius's personal virtue/ he did not forbear, however, 
in the style of all rebels, to decry the government 
of a prinfee, agaihst whom he had taken up arms, 
and to promise A: reformation of all almses. We 
may judge of* the discourses which he hekl, by a 
letter tohissOnnn-law, where, takingoff the mask, 
and no lot>ger building'upon the false report of Au- 
relius's death, be explains himself tbirs : " That 
*' the republic is miserable by suffering vultures} to 
*^ devour it, -whoih no. prey can satisfy. Aiirdius 

"is 
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" is ^iiidoubtedly a good man; but, to make his 

" clemency praised, he suffers men whom he knows 

"deserving of death to live. Where is the an- 

" cient Ca&sius, whose name till now I bear in vain ? 

^* Where is the severity of Cato the censor ? What 

" is become o^ the discipline of our ancestors ? It 

^' has long befen lost ; at present it is neither 

*( thought of nor regretted. The emperor professes 

" the business of a philosopher ; he employs hiin- 

^* self in discussions of what is just and unjust ; 

"Upon the nature of the soul; upon clemency; - .» 

" and takes tiot' to heart the 'concerns of the re- 

*' public. You see the necessity of making many 

" examples of severity, and to take o|F many heads, 

** in order to e^tabUsh the government in its an- 

^* dent splendour. What do not these worthless 

" governors of provinces deserve ? Can I consider 

^Vt^hoise as proconsuls or propretors, who fancy 

" tliemselves placed at the head of provinces, by, 

" the senate or by the emperor, for no other purpose 

** than to live in pleasure, and to get rich ? Yoa 

^* know the pretorian prefect of our philosopher; 

*' three days before he was appointed to that office 

" he had not bread, and now, behold him on a 

^^ sudden worth millions. By what way, I pray 

^* you ? Is it not at the expense of the goods of 

" tlie republic, and the spoils of the provinces ? 

^* Let them be rich, I grant it; let them even swim 

" in opulence; th^ir forfeitures will fill the public 

^* treasury, which is exhausted. May th6 gods on- 

" ly' b^ favourable to the honest p^rty ! I will act 

f* the true Casskis, and restore to the republic its 

" ancient authority." 

These last words of Cassius's letter were, uii- 
doiibtedly, a language very different from his true 
sentiments; but his threatenings to shed a great deal 
of blood afe agreeable to his character ; and had 
his projects succeeded, he probauly would have 
|)ul them in practice. 
 ' ' . Aurelius 
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.^^"""" Aureliua received in Pannonia inteHieenee of 
hcartofth^ Avidius^ revoIt. He wa$ informed qj it by Mar- 
iSS^^ ti^s Verua, governor of Cappadocia, a man of ain- 
gular merit, aMd who had distingifi$b^d himself in 
the war against the Parthiaua. Avidi^a's reputation 
was great, and the very thojaghta of carrying on 
war against him at first raised a dread in Aurelius's 
troops. At Roa>e the terror was so grea^t, that they 
imaginied they saw him at the gates of the city. 
^ui?**^ Aureliua seeing the confusion spread among the 
icrC^ sol ;iers, assembled them, and made the following 
speech, which I shall relate after Pion, as being ex« 
tremely well calculated to make the character of this 
philosophical prince still better known, and as it fur- 
nishes a very singular, perhaps the only, example 
of moderation in such circumstances : ^^ My bravK 
companion^,"^ says he/' I am not going tp deliver 
myself over to sentiments of indignation ;' is it 
^^ permitted to a mortal man to be angry with the 
** decrees of fate, which disposes of every thing 
** with sovereign power ? But my situation entitles 
^^ me to complain. Is it not, indeed, a hard case, 
*^ not to have one moment to breathe in peace, but 
" to be hurried continually ffopn one war to anr 
** other? la not a civil war an evil 1 had no reason 
*' to expect? What is still more cruel, is to sec 
*^ there is no faith among men; to see myself at*- 
^^ tacked by a friend loaded with favours, and, 
*' without being guilty of any injustice^ to be obli* 
" ged to fight tor my throne anu my life. After 
" these sufferings of mine, what virtue can be sc- 
" cure ? What friendship can be relied on? Besides, 
'' was I only in danger, I shouhl take it patiently, 
^^ knowing I was not born immortal ; but this is a 
common danger, which concerns the whole em- 
pire, and all the citizens; war spares nobody. 
There is a very easy w^y of ending the quarrel^, 
*^ and I would willingly embrace it were it possible. 
. " "I 
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I am very ready, on my part, to propose to Cas- 
sias an interview, and to justify myself in regard 
" to him, either before you or the senate, and I 
** will resign the government to him without draw- 
" ing the sword, if it is deemed for the good of 
" th6 public ; for it is for the service of the state 
'* I endure so much fatigue; that I expose myself 
'^ to 90 many dangers ; that in an advanced age, 
^^ and with tender health, I continue here so many 
^* years at a distance from Italy^ without ever en- 
^} joying sound sleep, or making a meal without 
^/ beiiig disturbed ; byt I cannot expect that Cas* 
aius will come to an agreement. How can he 
tru;at me after .his own infidelity? There is a ne- 
cessity to come to arms, and the event is not 
what troubles me. Can you, my companions, 
•* doubt of victory ? The Cilicians, the Syrians, 
^* the Jews, the Egyptians, have never been able 
^' to stand before you, nor never will, even though 
^^ they should exceed you in numbers as much as 
"they are your inferiors*in this respect. With 
** such soldiers the greatest general can no more 
^^ conquer than an eagle with a flock of jays, or \ 
5* lion at the head of a herd of timorous deer. I 
*^ know Cassius is a soldier, and that he has acquis 
**, red a great name in the Parthian war; but it was 
f^ with you he gained those victories which made 
^^ him so illustrious. Here he will not be seconded ; 
♦^ and, besides, Martius Verus, who continues faith* 
" ful to us, is a general very capable to counter^^ 
*^ balance him. Perhaps Cassius repents already of 
** his rash proceeding, since he knows I am alive; 
*^ for it was only upon the report of my death that 
** he dared to revolt; but should he persist, at least; 
" it is certain that, upon our approach, the dread 
^ of our valour, and the shame of having injured 
** me, cannot fail to confound him, and make him 
"abandon all his mad projects. All I fear (I will 
V tell yoyi frankly) is, lest despair should cauSe him 
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** to kill himself, or that some one, thinking to dq 
" me a service, should hasten his death, and deprive 
V nie of the greatest and most agreeable fruits of 
*' my victory. Yes, the height of my wishes would 
** be to have it in my power to pardon a man who 
" has offended me; to be faithhil to the faithless; 
" and to show myself a friend to him who lias 
" broken through all the ties of friendship to me. 
" Perhaps this way of thinking will appear to yoii 
" very strange* but you ought not to suspect its 
f* sincerity ; mankind is not entirely corrupted, and 
" there are still some remains of primitive virtue : 
" but if any one should persist in not believing me, 
" it will only serve as a fresh incitement, that he 
** may see accomplished what he judged impps- 
" sible; for the Qnly advantage li propose to inyself 
" from these present misfortunes is,, to put an end 
f* to them in such a mannei* as may do hoxiour to 
*^ my virtue, and to give an example which may 
^* prove to the whole world, that even civil wars 
f^ may have a happy coaclusion." 

Such was the magnanimous clemency of Aure- 
11 us. It was in these terms he spoke to the soldiers, 
and in the same style lie wrote to the senate. No 
invective, no reproach against A vidi us, unless that 
he treated him often as ungrateful. Avidius, on- 
his part, always respected Aurelius, and used no 
indecent expression against him, at least in pub- 
lic; fot we have seen that in private he did not 
pparehim. 

Aurelius 

avf^ ^H' k yx^ vit kxI kirh-Vi xeirret rtt ayet$ec he. ren M^tt^tn iatt* 

tiviTn Ti§f Kcci iix ruTA ^Z^* W (Mi t« hFi^vfM^Mt hot <> ftymti «> 9r<- 
rfvrns yin^eu }t>y«od'«/, rvrt ii\^ yf^j(t8My* it^ 6y«yf nsr «y ^M«y«9 \tc T 
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' Aorelius being obliged to interrupt the cpurse ^q^^|J*V, 
his victories in Germany, prepared to march agaiiist kuiedattbe 
Avidius ; but what he had foreseen came to pass ; montL^T 
the affair was ended without him By the zeal of t^^^^^" 
some officers, who conspired the death of the usurp- ^ 
er. Antoninus^ a centurion, upon a march, attacked 
him sword in hand, and wounded him in the n^ck ; 
he could not repeat the stroke, being prevented by 
the mbtion of his horse, and Avidius had very nearly 
escaped; but a decurion^, who was in the plot, 
completed what the other had begun ; the rebel was 
slain upon the spot, and the two officers having cut 
off hjs htad, carried it to the emperor. Thus Avi- 
dius perished, after a reign of three months and six 
days, justly compared by Dion to a dream. It is* 
no where said that any endeavoured to defend him 
ijgainst those who slew him; his pretorian prefect 
was killed with him, and his son Mecianus met the 
same fate at Alexandria. The rebel was universally 
abandoned. It appears that the soldiers, and the 
nations who had acknowledged him, after a short 
£t of drunkenness and infatuation, unanimously re- 
turned to their affection for Aurelius. The false 
belief they had of that prince's death ^as the only 
thing that had seduced them. As soon as they 
knew he was.allye, the enchantment ceased, and atl 
rejoiced at the dtath of his rival, except the people 
of Antioch, who were attached to Avidius bv some 
particular reasons, which are not explained. 

Aurelius, after the danger was over, performed 
his promises of clemency whi^h he had made at the 
beginning of the insurrection. When they brought 
him the h^adof his enemy, be did not discover any 
joy, and ordered it to be honourably interred. It 
was without his order^ and entirely through the 
impetuosity of the soldiers, that Avidius's son and 
his pretorian prefect were krlled, with a few cen- 
turions, 

* This word signifies a subaltern officer of the cavalry. 
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turions, who were most guilty. There was no 
other blood shed ; aud the prince'^ whole attentiom 
was employed in moderating the punishments 
which were so justly deserved. The senate had de-^ 
elared him an enemy of the public, md confifcated 
all his effects. Aurelius granted to his children the 
half of bis forfeiture/ arid he would not sufFef even 
that half to be brought to the imperial treasury, 
but to that of the publrc. He excepted Ukewise 
from confiscation aili jewels of gold and silver, and 
pi^ecious stohesy and made a present of them to the 
daughters of the rebel. Alexandra, oAe of themy 
and Druehtianus her husband, had their liberty to 
go where they pteased. All Avidius's children (He- 
liodorus excepted, who probably was more culpable 
than the rest, and who for that reason was shut up 
in an island) lived iti full security, not as the pos*^^ 
terity of a public enemy, but with all the splendour 
of their ancient fortune. Aurelius carried his good- 
ness so far as to put them tender the proteetion of 
his aunt's husband, and to forbid reproaching them 
with their family misfortune ; and thei^e were some 
condemned at law for having insulted them. The 
accomplices of the rebellion partook of the same 
clemency from the prince they had offended ; he de- 
sired the senate not to treat tliem with severity;^ 
the greatest punishment any of them suffered Wa^ 
banishment, from which they were soon after re- 
i)to.a^,VaL called. History particularly menti6ns Flavins Calvi- 
sius, prefect of Egypt, who had excited that pro-' 
vince to revolt, and who, notwithstanding, neither 
Jost hi* estate nor his life, but was only confined to 
an island : the emperor even caused all the accounts 
he had received against him to be burnt^ that tliere 
Alight remain no trace of a crime which had been 
pardoned. 

It was not without disapprobation that Aurelius 
conducted himself in this manner; many thought 
his indulgence went too far; he was even reproa<;hed 
with it " If Avidius had conquered,'' said t"hey to 

' ' him, 
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him, " would he have acted so by you?" Aurelius's 
answer is remarkable : '' * With the life we lead,' 
** ftnd the profession we make of honouring the 
^ goiU, we have no reason to fear being conquered/ 
He believed, therefore, that virtue was a safeguard 
against misforiunes — an opinion often proved to be 
false by a thousand contradictory instances ; it was, 
however, a system he bad adopted, ami he supported 
it by examples. He pretended no Roman emperor 
had met with a fatal end, who had not deserved it 
by his vices; and, in proof of this, he quoted Cali^ 
gula, Nero^ Otho, Vitellius, and Domitian. Galba 
puzzledshim, but Aurelius ranked him with the 
other princes upon this principle, the truth of which 
may be easily contested, that avarice is- the greatest 
blemish that can sully die life of a sovereign ; on 
the other hand, he observed, that neither of hi$^ 
four predecessors, nor Augustus, the founder of 
monarchical government, had become victims eitlier 
to plots or revolts; and that enterprises formed 
against good princes had always failed, anct turned 
to the destruction of their authors ; but if these in-- 
d notions coukl raise a moral probability, they arc 
stili far from certainty, and, to the disgrace of 
mankiml, the exceptions to it are not rare. 

Aurelius, in the merciful plan which he followed 
in regard to the rebels, had particularly to witlistand 
(as I before observed)' the solicitations of Faustina. 
She had f written to him upon that s^ubject, showing 
him the necessity of providing for the safety of his 
, family , 

.4 
, I 

* )9ofi SIC Seos eblimua^ el sic vkibiiM, lit iOe itos triiiceret» 

f ffliemoiit suspects this letter ef Fauslioa, and Aurelms's 
«aswer, as fiilse, becauee there are particular circumstances hard 
to reconcile with history. These letters, however, have a very na- 
tural air, friiich doe» not. look like fiction ; faesides, we are so ill 
informed of hisiortcal accounts^ and precise dates of facts, that 
it appetri to oic too rigid to Te^ect ancient pieces for no other 
reason but the embarrassment whick may ante solely ffoim our 
want of f ttficienf light. 
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family by examples of severity. Plis answer Wa(^,' 
*' My dear Faustina, by pressing me to punish Avi- 
" dius's iccomplice^j you ^how your tenderness for 
" your htisband .and childfen ; btfl I* am governed 
" by more sublime principles, atid am resolved to 
" pardon the family and accompUois of the tthel ; 
*' I will even write to the senafte to entreat them 
" to moderate their zeal in the punishmerft of the 
•* guilty. I know nothing more calculated than 
** clemency to gain a Roman «Tipefof tbte love of 
" the people; it was this virtue which has raised 
V Ga?sar and Augustus to the ianfe of the gocls; it 
" Was this which, abovd all, acquired your' father 
" the surname of Pius. lit a word, }&ihe war had 
" ended to oiir wishes, Avidius himself had not suf- 
*' fered death. Be easy ; I believe I may say, with' 
" as much reason a^ the poet Horace,' the gods pro- 
'* tect me, my piety is pleasing to the gods **" 

Aurelius, pursuant to wba't be had observed to* 
Faustina, wrote to the senate in favour of thbse' 
A^ho had shown themselves his enemies : " I pray 
" and co'njufe you," says he in his letter, " not to' 
" seek to signalize your justice, but to preserve the' 
" honour of my clemency, or rather of yours^ Let 
'' it not be said that the senate, in the present af- 
**' fair, 1ms condemned ai^y to death; I beg of j'ou 
" no senator may be punished ; that you'slied not 
'* the blood of any pei^son' of distinction ;f that the"" 
•* exiles nmy return; and that thdse whose' goods 

'* were confiscated mavhave thehi restored. I-lufai^ti- 

** * 

" ly wish I could in the same manner give life to the 
*' dihd ! for the revenge which an emperor takes of 
'* injuries he has feceiveii dtre' never approved off, 
" If the vengeance /nust be owned not to be unjust,* 

" it. 

• t 

* Di me tuentnr. DU pietas mca 

cordi est. HorM* Odt I. J 1. 

f Noti enim uaquam placet is imperatore vimiicta sui doloris \ 
quae etsi justior fuerit, acrior videtur. Vulcat. Avidi IS.' 



^ it is charged with rigour ; just, yet still it is coii- 
" siderect as sevierc. You will therefore gfant & 
*' pardon to Avidius's children, his son-in-law, and 
" his wife. What ! do I say^ a pardon? they ate not 
*' guilty : let them pass their life quietly, sensible 
" that they live under the government of Aure- 
" lius ; let them at least enjoy a part of their fortunes, 
*' and the most valuable jewels ; let them be rich, 
** and void of all fear; let them go Wherever they 
" will ; and let them be a proof to all nations of my 
" clemency and yours : after aH, it is no great ef- 
" fort of mercy to exempt from punishment the 
" wife and children of the head of a conspiracy. 
^ I entreat you to show the same indulgence to thd 
" accomplices who are of the raiik of senators or 
" knights, and to spare them from death, confis- 
** cation, fear, ignominy, and all kind of punish- 
" ment. I desire that you procure to my govern- 
" ment t jis singular glory, that in a rebellion no 
** pers6n has suffered death, unless during the tu- 
^*jnult, and under arms*." 

Upon reading this letter of Aurelius in the senate^ 
it raised very great applauses. Vulcatius has pre- 
served toustheacclamations which wei;^e pronounced 
Upon the occasion. What I find most'(ieservingof 
notice, m regard to the sequel of the history, is, 
that the senate desired the tribunitial power for 
Coxnmodus. I shall further observe, that among 
the titles which zeal and affection lavishly bestowecl 
on so deserving an emperor, we find that of philo- 
sopher, which Aurelius, when at the height of his 
grandeur, was very fond of. 

His clemency to the family of hrs enen'iy was not 
subject to any alteration. He pardoned so sincerely 
all those who belonged to Cassius, that he even ad- 
mitted them to honours and employment^. A de- 

Vol* VIL Y claralion 



* Detidqiie hoc meis temporibtis, Qt, in causa tjntnnidi* qui 
ia tunulta cccidit> probetur occisut* 
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claration of his, related by Dion, sullies a little tlid 
glory of so sublime a conduct : Aurelius, (according 
to this historiau) when he pressed the senate to par- 
don the guilty, declares, that if he did not obtain 
his request, he would seek means to procure himself 
a sudoen death. Extravagant language, and which 
would inclineone to doubt the sincerity of the sen- 
timents of the speaker, if the impression it made 
was not corrected by the effects. 

The revolt of Cassius, a Syrian by birth, and go-^ 
vernor of Syria, gave occasion to observe, that it 
was contrary to sound politics to trust the govern- 
ment of a country to a person who might before be 
powerful there by means of his relations and friends : 
to prevent such a danger^ a regulation was made, 
forbidding to put a native at the head of a province. 
I must not here omit one circumstance of the 
troubles in the East, which does great honour to 
our religion : no Christian favoured the criminal de-* 
N« chriati- sigus of Cassius ; none were more faithful to the em« 
inoSiiuJC perors than those whom no punishment could com- 
Tmuii. P^^ *^ P^y ^^^^ honours due only to God. 

Apolog. 



SECT. III. 



Aurdius visits the eastern provinces. Cassius*3 
papers burnt without being read. Aurelius par- 
dons the cities and nations who had followed Cas* 
sius^s party. He maintains peace with the kings 
of the Zast. Death of Faustina. Irrtgularities 
in her conduct. Aurelius s excessive patience in 
this respect. He causes divine honours to be paid 
her after her death. He takes a concubine. He 
visits Alexandria and Athens. He returns to Ita- 
ly. An account of his too great indulgence to his 
son Commodus. Bad character of this young 
prince* Triumph of Aurelius. Largesses. He pass* 
cs almost txvo years at Rome. Renewal of the 
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war with the Marcomanni. Commodus^s mdrriagfl. 
Singular petition of the philosophers to Aureliusi 
He departs to the war^ and obtains great advan- 
tages. He dies in Pannonia. Aurelitis's family. 
The whole empire bewail his death. They confer 
tipon him all kinds of honours^ human and divine. 
Public scourgeSj against which his goodness was 
a remedy. He persecuted the Christians. Famous 
philosophers in his reign. Aurelius himseU^. Cres- 
cent and Celsus. Sextus Empiricus. iJemonax. 
Apuleius. Luciany enethy of philosophers. Other 
Writers of different kinds. Galen. Pausanias* 
Aulus Gellius. Polyenus. Hermogenes. History 
of the false soothsayer Alexander. 

Although Cassius's rebellion had been crushed M^iirdia« 



almost in the birth, Aurelius rightly judged that cMtAiipr»< 
So great a commotion must have left the eastern ^^^a. 
provinces in some Cbnfusion, which required his pitM.Ait* 
presence to settle ; he therefore went to visit them, ' 
and, at the same time that he waS careful to fevive 
In those parts a respect for his authority, he left 
every where marks of his clemency- 
All the papers found with Cassius after his death Outio*'* 
Were brought to him, letters and memoifs contain* 5SthSitiS 
ing proofs of the correspondence which he had held ^^^^^ 
111 different parts of the empire ; Autelius burnt 
them all without reading them, saying, That he 
would not put himself in a situation to be obliged 
to hate*. Some have ascribed the honour of this 
action to Martins Verus, whom the emperor had 
charged with the war against the rebel ; they say 
that this general, having got Cassius^s papers, burnt 
them, not doubting but Aurelius would be pleased 
with it, or was willing tb risk his displeasure, 
choosing he alone should perish rather than be the 

2 cause 

* Nc, insidiatoributf cognici^, invitus quosdam hsberc cosset 
cfienaos. Amm* Marc. 1. XXL 
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cftnic. of destruetion to ftiftoy others. Whether Au-" 
reliu^ destroyed the^ menioirfi bini$^l€ or appro- 
ved of his geuejraVd pr^v^ntipg hk knowing them, 
his goodness stiU deserves the saaie commendation. 
MAureKus He pardoned the cities a^ paUoas who had ^m- 
?itk8°wl** hraccd Cassiuss party ; the city of Antioch only, 
nation9wh6 vvhich had ^een more violent and obsjtioate in the 
edCM^Sw." rebellion than the rest, felt som^ effects of his just 
resentment ; he would not hopour it with his pre- 
sence when he came into Syria, and s^nt a severe 
decree, which forbade to the inhabitaQts what of all 
things they loved, shows and public diversions, and 
even every kind of assembly, aU consultation in 
common, and all theeKerci^e of what we would pall 
municipal offices : but this good prince's resentment 
was not of long duration; he was not proof against 
tlie marks of repentance which the people of An- 
tioch gave him j he restored them their privileges^ 
iind visited their city before he left the province. 
Hepr««^cs Whilst he was in Syria, the eastern kings hastened 
tfw wn^lof to mak^ their court to him, and be received an em- 
the Easfe bassy from the king of the Parthians. His coming 
into that country was undoubtedly disagreeable to 
those princes who were better acquainted with the 
power of a Roman emperor than with his modera- 
tion. Ever prudent, and free from ambition, Au- 
relius maintained peace, renewed treaties, made 
himself beloved by the princes and nations, and left 
behind him every where monuments of a philosophy 
which consisted not in fair speeches, but in deeds 
really beneficial to human society. 
i>eathof IJe had brought his wife Faustina along with 
Dio!& ca- him, and he lost her m this expedition j she died in 
2e!^^^ a village of Cappadocia, situated near Mount Tau- 
rus, and called Halala, where she was seized with 
a sudden and unforeseen illness, which carried her 
off very soon. Those who have accused her of be- 
ing an accomplice, or rather the instigator of the 
rebellion, have not considered her death as a natural 

one, 



one, they suppose she designedly hastened it herself, 
for fear lest her seeret machinations should be dis- 
covered ; but wt have already observed, that her 
^orrespomleiice with the rebels is not at all ^rovetf, 
and c6nse€|uently we do not seek stny mystery in 
her death, which was occasioned by the gout iiti 
her head. 

As to her manner of life there is no difference of frrcguuii- 
opinion; all autliors agree that she was a secbnd c^ductf^ 
Messalina; they have even related particulars which 
modesty obliges us to suppress : it is sufficient to 
observe^ that she gavejust cause to suspect the legi- 
timacy of her son Comtnodus, wlro, having no dis- 
positions but such as were Inean and sanguinary, 
appeared a son mc«re worthy of ^ gladiator than of . 
Anrelius. 

Faustina's irregularities were no secret to her hus- 
bandi who, with a f^tience carried undoubtedly too 
far, was not in the least moved, and bore with an 
inexcusable indifference what was a shame to him 
not to pre%''ent. When they exhorted him to di- 
vorce a wife who dishonoured him, " J must then,'* 
says be, ** restore her fortune.** Burrhus formerly 
had said as much to Nero in regard to Octavial, 
but the case was^ widely different. Aurelius did 
more; he invented for Faustina a title of honour tiU 
then unusual; )te styled her the Mother of Armies 
and Camps J and, as if he wanted to stretch so iri- 
decent a stoicism to the utmost length, he even be- 
stowed honours and employments upon those who 
entertained criminal correspondence with his wife : 
history mentions several; they were publicly known, 
and the emperor's calm indolence was acted upon 
the theatre in his presence. 

He pursued the same plan of dissimulation even Hecausct 
after de^th had freed him ftom so scandalous a wift. noun to^be 
He prayed the senate to decree her divine honours, p^^Jj^j^*" *^" 
and to build her a temple : the senate agreed to it, death. 
and ordered, moreover, silver statues of Aurelius 

3 mi 
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and Faustina to be placed in the temple of Venus j 
;^nd that before these statues all the young women 
who should b(3 married should come with their fur 
ture husbands tp offer sacrifices ; that there should 
he carried tq the theatre the image of Faustina in 
gold every time Aurelius assisted at the show ; that 
it should be put in the same place she us^d when 
alivCi and that th^ ladies of the first rank should sit 
round by way of train. To the Faustinian girls 
established by Titus Antoninus, Aurelius added 
pthers in honoyr of his wife. Had he then a de- 
sign to inyite all the married and unmarried women 
pf Rome to become Faustinas ? 
Mcmoirtof Hc Studied hqw to immortalize, by monuments 
liw 1751, ^^ every kind, the name pf a wife whom nothing 
jMt. 7*. ' suited SO well as oblivion. There is yet to be seen, 
in the cabinet of the capitol, a fragment of a tri- 
umphal arch of Aureliui^, where the apotheosis of 
Faustina is represented. He established a colony in 
the village where she died, and made it a city, which 
)ie called Faustinapolis : but what exceeds all bounds 
is this, that in a work where he was under no ne- 
cessity tq speak of Faustina, be makes a panegyric 
upon her, and congratulates himself, and thanks 
the gods for giving him a wife full of gentleness, 
tender affection, and evenness of manners. This is 
carrying gqodness tqo far, it is forgetting that all 
the virtues consist in a medium, beyond which 
they become vices. 
He takes a Another thing of a different kind appears to me 
^^^' singular, that this prince then, above fifty-four years 
A^^^' pld, and always infirm, shopld take a concubine 
after the death pf bis wjfe. Fabia or Fadia, sister 
of L. Yerus, passionately wished to marry him, tp 
become empress. Aurelius justjy thought he should 
not give his children a mothpr-in-law ; but he had 
not resolution to dispense with a cpncubine, and 
chose the daughter pf the intendapt of his wife's 
household, 

I returi^ 
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I return to t?he expeditions undertaken by Aure^ S«Mdria 
lius after the revolt and death of Cassius. From and Athens. 
Syria he went into Egypt, and came to Alexandria, J^l^^'^p. 
which had discovered great warmth for the rebel* 
lious party ; nevertheless, as the Alexandrians had 
not been so bad as the Antiochians, he easily for-^ 
gave them, and lived in their city more like a ci- 
tizen and a philosopher than an emperor. 

After he had restored order and peace in the 
eastern parts of the empire, he prepared tq return 
to Italy, and passed through Athens; there he was 
initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. He gratified 
the Athenians with sundry honourable and Msefql 
privileges; and as that city had been in all times 
the mother of arts and sciences, and drew an infinite 
number of strangers thither to improve themselves 
in learning, he reckoned, th^t to establish professors 
at Atheqs was to make himself the benefactor of 
mankind ; be therefore appointed some with good 
salaries for all the different branches of literature. 

On his return to Italy, he was takep |n ^ 3tQrm ; Heretum» 
however, he safely arrived at Brundusiuip, and iui- *"*o^^t^ 
mediately he and all his retinue put on the gown 
or habit of peace. JJe never suifered the soldiers to 
appear in a warlike dress at Rome or in Italy. 

The triumphant rctura of Aurelius was a matter, 
of great joy to the metropolis. He returned qpn- 
queror of the Marcomanni and Quadi, and the 
peace-maker of all the East. Upon the occasion of 
so many happy event?, thp emperor's family had 
received additional honours and dignities. The em- 
peror, during this expedition, had named Pompeia- t 
nus, bis son-in-law, for the consulship, and loaded 
his sonCommodus with several titles which brought 
him near to the sovereign rank, to which he raised 
him soon after. The people rejoiced to spe. this * 
prince, as he advanced in age, rise in splendour and 
dignity, but without reason ; and it must be owned, 
that in A^relius's behaviour to his son, i^t was easier 

4 tq 
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to discover the indulgent father than the man^bf 

abilities and good discernment. 

Account of Comraodus had shown himself, fmm his youth, 

dS^^nYbc- such as he afterwards proved, without dignity, 

hu w" *^ without sentiment, without courage, susceptible of 

Commodus all bad jmpressiops, but averse to every kind of 

^roftSr" g^>od that was endeavoured to be instilled into him. 

frincc 11^ jjj^j ^ strong passion for pleasure, with a violent 

aversion to business. If he had any talents, they 

were such as did not suit his rank; he knew how 

to dance and sing, he was a comedian and gladia^ 

tor; but the masters whom his fatlier placed about 

him, to improve his understanding, and the lessons 

pf prudence and virtue which he gave himself, did 

pot meet with any admittance or good inclination 

in this prince; such is the power qf natural dispo*- 

sition, or of the bad counsel of courtiers, say^ the 

^ historian*. Th6 passions soon d isccn'cred themselves 

HI him*, and his very infancy began to be suUied 

with debauch; at the age of twelve he discovered 

his cruelty, by ordering the person who had not 

sufficiently warmed his bath to be thrown into a 

hot furnace; and his preceptor was obliged to cause 

a sheep's-skin to be bprnt in the furnace, that tlie- 

young prince might be deceived with the smell, 

iand believe his orders had been executed. 

It is not easy to determine what conduct AureKus 
should have observed with his son Commodus ; Ju- 
lian solves the difficulty, and scruples not toaflSfm, 
that having a ^son-in-law, a man of eminent rtierit, 
capable to govern the empire, and in whose hand§^ 
Commodus had been a thousand times better than 
in his own, Aurelius should have n^adfe ^ompeianus 
his successor. I dare not entirely adopt so boJd a 
judgment;! shaft only observe, that €he succession 
was not settled by any immutable law among the 

Romans^ 

t Tantum valet iflgeoii yU^ aut eorum qui in auh Hi8tki{^ 
(OECS habentur. Lamprid, 
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liomansy as it is with wa ; that the appointment of 
aft emperor liad ah?ay» at least the appearance of 
an election; and that AureHus would have done 
nothing contrary to the constitutiow of the govern- 
ment, if he had adopted a successor in prqudice of 
his unwortliy son* He was far from Ibis opinion; 
there was no precaution which he did not take to 
secure the throne to Commodus, and he did for 
him what till then was without precedent. 

After giving him the title ibf Capsar when an in- 
fant, introducing hin>, wli^n he entered into his 
fourteenth year, into all the public colleges of 
priests, and giving him the same year the manly 
gown, he declared him Prince of Youth. This ce- 
remony was performed the seventh of July, in the 
year of Rome 996, in the presence of the army of 
Pannonia, where Aurelias had ordered his son up- 
on- the first news of Cassius's reralt, desiring un>- 
doubted)y to show to the mal-contents a successor 
out of his* infancy, and already of an age to sup- ' 

port him ;,so far Aurelius ^idno more than imitate 
what had been practised by many otlier emperors, 
and Coin mod us was thcu so young, tliat there was 
still room to hope, 

Aurelius, when he set out for Syria and thel^st, capit.M. 
carried his son along with him, and adniitted him, ^"^-^• 
during the expedinion, into the tribunitial power 
with himself, pursuant to the desire of the senate 
in their acclamations. Commodus was therefore in- 
vested with this (Irstingu^isbing mark of the s^'e- 
reign power when he was not (juite ftfteni. This 
wais new ; never before had a prince of that age been 
raised to such a dignity. Aurelrus went stilt furf her ; i^amprw. 
he caused Ws son to l>e proclaimed emperor with 
himsetf upon the occa.«5ion ot &oi»e victory of which 
we have no particular knowledge j he a'ssociated 
him in the triumph, as we sluiU soon mention, the 
twenty-third of December, in the 3Tar of Ronve 
^27; and. having named him cousui the following 

year. 
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year, after he had obtained from the senate a dis^ 

pensation of his age. At last, that he might leave 

Tmem.M. 1)0 distinction between him and his son, he decla- 

Aurciart. j.^^] j^j^^ eoiperor; this was absolutely without ei^- 

ample, and what is not to be excused. 

He soon had reason to repent ; for this young 
priQce, seeing himself raised so high, pretended he 
was become master of his own conduct; he would 
no longer suffer the regular and virtuous monitors 
whom his father had placed about him ; he asso- 
ciated with men of no morals, and who flattered 
his wicked inclinations. Aurelius endeavoured tq 
remove them from him ; he turned them out of the 
palace; but Commpdus sickening upon the grief 
this caused in him, the tender father had the weakr 
Bess to replace about his son these advisers of cor- 
ruption and debauch ; then this young prince gave 
himself up to every kind of extravagance; wine, 
women, gaming, were his only employments ; not 
content to fill the city with hi3 irregularities, he 
even turned the palace into a place of infamy ; he 
acted, at least in secret, the mean parts of a cha- 
rioteer and gladiator; he disgraced himself -by the 
most servile and shameful offices, so that he appear* 
ed rather born to disgrace than to the imperial dig- 
cSSScS, ^'^y > *^^ Aurelius thought himself obliged to suf- 
J2. "* fer what he had put out of his power to prevent* 
Not to interrupt thp account of this prince's 
conduct to his son, I have anticipated the order of 
time, and must now speak of what Aurelius dic^ 
upon his return to Rome. 
wftti^' ^^ triumphed \frith Commodus, as I have said, 
umpiu ur- over the Marcomanni, and other German nations he 
cb^um. had conquered ; this was his second triumph, and 
A^'rcL Vict ^^^ accompanied it with games, shows, and largesses, 
which exceeded every thipg that had been done by 
^0- his predecessors on the like occasions. Dion relates 
that the emperor, according to the ancient practice, 
giving an account, in ap assembly of the people, of 

hi^ 
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his military exploitSi observed he had been abseni 
many years. " Eight,** cried the multitude, and 
at the same time all present expressing that num- 
ber with their fiugers, gave him to understand that 
they expected as many pieces of gold each as the 
emperor's absence had lasted years. ** Very well, 
^* eight," replijed Aurelius, and accordingly there 
were distributed by his order two hundred deniers 
to each citizen, which in value is equal to eight 

f>ieces of gold. Never had any emperor carried his 
iberality to the people such a length. It w^^ at 
the same tin^e, as Dion relates, that he granted ^ 
discharge to all the subjects of the empire of what; 
inight be due to the public treasury tor the space 
of forty-si^ yejirs, and likewise the largesses to the 
city of Smyrna, which h^d ^uflFered greatly from 
an earthquake. 

It appears that Aurelius, after his return from ^ P*j»f^ 
the East, passed almost two years at Ivome, and fears at 
employed that time qf tranquillity in reforming ca^^ 
sundry abuses jn the administration of affairs, and 
establishing better order in the government : but 
these cares were interrupted by the necessity of re- 
turning to the Danube, and of renewing the war 
Qgaiqst the IVfarcomanni. 

I know npt whether, when Aurelius quitted Ger- Renewal of 
many to go into the EJast, that war was really agai^stdic 
ended ; it appears more probable that there were ^^^ 
some remains of }t ; it had so many different 
branches, so many nations were concerned in if, 
that it was a hydra, which, hqmbled on one side, re- 
vived 6n another ; perhaps lil^ewise the renewal of 
the war ought to be attributed to the ambition of 
the Romans, who never left the German nations 
at peace but when they were othervyise employed, 
and who returned to the charge when they had no 
other affair upon their hands ; it cannot be doubted 
but Aureliu^ designed to reduce Marcomannia to a 
|loman province. 

Wjiatev^r 
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capiL Per- Whatever wa& the cau»e, the effect h certain^ 
Pertinax, who h«i(I accompanied Aurelius into Sy- 
ria, was now sent to the Danube to stop the incur* 
sions of the Germans; and the two Quintiliuses, 
brothers famous for their unalterable union, tike- 
wise for their military skil), their experience, and 
their courage, having been charged, in the room of 
Pertinax, or jointly with him, to reduce these flercef 
enemies, could not succeed, nor force the barba-' 
rians to submit; Aurelius therefore judged his pre- 
sence was necessary in those parts, and resolved to 
return to the banks of the Danube, and carry big 
«ommcH son Commodos with him, whom he married at that 
^8 mar- jj^^^ ^^ Crispiua, daughter of Bruttius Pra&sens, a 
Am!27!and P^^'son of consular dignity. Dion remarks, that he 
JXow practised a form used in the earliest times in the 

declaration of war; and that he threw towards thcj 
enemy's country a spear, which was kept fat that 
purpose in the temple of BeHona. 
R«narfc- There is a very remarkable circumstance told of 
Son ofVhc his departure : The philosophers of his court, seeing 
phnT' him engaged in a war from which very possibly he 
Avid. Vict, might not return, were afraid lest with him should 
perish the most sublime secrets of philosophy, in 
which he was better instructed than any other, and 
consequently tl"rey prayed him to explain tliem with- 
out reserve; and he had, it is said, the complai- 
sance to give them learned lectures for threie days, 
I know not what stress is to be laid upon this ac- 
count of two writers whose merit is not great ; but 
ji Aurci. I f,|-|(j in Aurelius's own work a way of thinking 
more becoming a prince; he commends Junius 
Rusticus, who had taught him not to give in to the 
taste of the sophists to compose philosophical dis- 
sertations, or to deliver moral discourses. A prince 
dughr undoubtedly to be acquainted with the rules 
of moralit}^ and to sho\v a living example in his 
conduct, but he is to leave to others the part of 



giving lectures. 
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Mj^qw Awelm $et out th^ fifth of Aagust, in hc departs 
the year of Bom^ 9^9* We kuow but little mofe and'^obSi 
of th^ particulars of his exploits, th^n that things g^at ad. 
8ucce(:de(l to his wish ; Paternus gained a great Tiiiem. m. 
victory over the barbarians, in consequence of ^^'*^®^ 
.which Aurelius w^,$ proclaimed emperor the tenth 
tim^ ; Pertinax distinguished himself likewise in 
Moe^sia and Dacia. Aurelius was now flattering 
himself with the hopes of quickly subduing enc-* 
mies hitljerto unconquerable, when death prevent- 
ed him, two years after his departure from Rome. 

He fell sick at Vindobona * in Pannonia ; but his hc dies !& 
distemper was not the cause of his death, if we be- capS?M^ 
heve Diou, but is to be imputed to the crime of Ant. 27. k 

hi • • i_ *! 11 /"> 1 ,1 Dio. Herod* 

IS physicians, pribed by Commodus : others say, i.*. 

that he died willingly, and of choice, not being Aureivkt. 
able to bear the grief and shame wliich the irregu- 
larities and shocking vices of his son occasioned 
him, who was disposed to become another Nero. 
I drop these reports, which may very probably have 
no other foundation than the regret which Aure- 
lius left behind him, and the hatred which Com- 
modus's tyranny deserved. It appears that the 
plague had got into the army, and that the empe- 
ror was seized Nvith it. 

The sixth day of his illness, perceiving he was 
faint, and being less affected with his approaching 
death than the evils he foresaw must follow, he was 
desirous to make the. last effort for putting his son 
in the way of a prudent conduct and a virtuous 
governnient ; he sent for him to his bedside, with 
his friends and most faithful counsellors, and, rai- 
sing himself a little upon his elbovi'', he spoke as 
follows : 

" My friends, I am not at all surprised that you 
*' are affected with the condition you see me in ; 

' " men 

* Vienna in Austria. 
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'^ meti liaturally sympathize with the suiferings of 
" their fellow-creatures, especially when they zte 
" before their eyes ; I can even promise myself 
•* something more from your sentiments. Behold, 
** the time is come for me to gather the fruits of 
* the benefits with which I have loaded you for so 
** many years, and for you to show your gratitude. 
*^ My son stands in need of you. It is you who 
" have hitherto brought him up for me ; but yoa 
'^ see to what dangers his youth is exposed, and 
** how much, in an age which may very justly be 
*^ compared to the agitation of a tempestuous sea, 
** it is necessaw for him to have the assistance of 
" able pilots, who may govern him wisely, and 
" prevent bis inexperience from running upon 
" rocks, and giving himself up to the seduction of 
" vice. Be to him moderators ; direct him with 
" your couiksels; and, instead of one father whom 
^' death hath taken from him^ make him find many 
** fathers in you. * For, my son, you must know 
"that there are no riches which are sufiicient 
** to fill the insatiable gulph of tyranny, no guard 
so numerous as to secure the life of a prince, if 
he is not careful to gain the affections of his 
subjects. They alone have a right to a long and 
happy enjoyment of sovereign power who en- 
deavour not to terrify by their cruelty, but to 
" reign in the hearty of their subjects, by that love 

" which 

X^^tTH imTtXtio'$v' iit ^tri a^ud^itc^fy nv fth fit^ x»i IS^h irr lira 
l^lifrMf Herodtan. 
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** which their goodness to all who obey them nd- 
" cessarily inspires. It is not to slaves, subject only 
** from necessity, that one can trust ; it is to affec- 
tionate citizens, attached with good-will, whd 
are led not by flattery but duty, and whose fide- 
'' lity is as stable as the principles upon which it is 
•* founded. Minds so disposed never think of 
" throwing off the yoke, unless the violence and 
" insolence of the prince make them first think of 
" it. Take care of this, my son; for it is difficult 
** for a man to set bounds to his desires ; when he 
"has it in his power to gratify them without 
" bounds. See, my friends, the counsels you ought 
^ to give to this young prince ; put him often in 
" mind of what I have now represented to him ; by 
" so doing, you will make him the source of your 
" own happiness, and of the happiness of mankind ; 
" and you will acquit yourselves sotoM. Aurelius, 
** as he shall be indebted to you for more than you 
•* are to him." 

Such were the advices, as fruitless as wise, which 
Aurelius gave, when he was dying, to his son. He 
survived theiti but one day and a night, and died 
the seventeenth of March, in the year of Rome 93 1 , 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age^ having reigned, 
after the death of Titus Antoninus^ nineteen years 
and some daysi Dion relates, that the last day of 
his life, the tribune beingcome, according to custom, 
to desire of him the word, he answered him, " Ad- 
" dress yourself to the rising sun ; as for me, I am 
" setting." This answer, which seems to tax Corn- 
modus with an impatient desire to reign, agrees 
with the pretended poisoning, which, according to 
this historian, even the prince himself^ when he was 
dying, was not ignorant of. I find in Capitolinus 
some other expressions which are ascribed to him in 
his last moQientS; and I do not give them a place 

here, 
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here, as I discover nothing Jn them worthy of Au^ 
relius. 
Family of By his vvife Faustioa * he had three sous and 
liJs!^"'^^" many daughters ; Antoninus Geminus, Cornmo- 
i^mprid. dus's twiu-brothcr, died at four years old, and so 
c^^tAi.' served for an instance of the futility of the art of 
^^-^' the astrologers, who had promised an equal length 
of life to the two, princes ; a third son of AureUu» 
lived almost to the age of seven, and received the 
title of Caesar with Coinn^odus ; a swelling near hist 
ear, which made, an operation necessary, occa- 
sioned his death. His father bore this misfortune 
with firmness, and, after giving five days to the 
feelings of nature, he returned to business, and com- 
forted even the physicians or surgeons, who were 
much grieved at the ill success of their; operat ion v 
Thus Aurelius, when he died, had no other son than 
Commodus — happier if he had left none. 

Among his daughters we know only Lucilla,- 

wife first to the emperor Verus, and afterwards to 

Hcrodian. Pompeianus. All we can say of the rest is, that 

^' ^' their father, in choosing them husbands, paid much 

more attention to noble sentiments than to noble 

birth, and chose for sons-in-law not those who 

could count along train of ancestors, or who shone 

with their riches, but men of approved personal 

merit and virtue. 

All the em- Tlic death of Aurelius caused a sincere and uni- 

hird^ath?'^ versal mourninj? over the whole empire. Though 

^^^^^pj J" ^' he had maintained military discipHne with great 

M. Ant,' 18. Strictness, and had shown no weak indulgences to 

an ' the soldiers, he was notwithstanding beloved by 

them. The senate, the people, the provinces, all 

his subjects, bewailed him bitterly ; and, though so 

deserving liimself to be regretted, his son gave 

occasion 

f * 

* I do not reckon tiro yonn^ princes, who seem to have been 
born befpre he was emperor, and who died soon after their birth. 
See Tiilemont* 
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becadion to have a still more lively tense of the 
loss which the empire has sustained* 

Aftef the news of his death was come to Rome, V'^JU d 
the senate assembled in their moiirning habits ; they ofhonoi^s 
begart.with shedding teats in abundance, but the ^^ *S^ 
admiration of his virtue soon raided other sentiments 
in their minds; they said that the gods, having 
lent Aurelius to the world, had now recalled him 
to heaven ; and on the day of his solemn funeral, 
when his body was brought to Rome, instead of 
tears, the forum and Campus Martius resounded 
with his ptaises. The senate and the people: assem-* 
bled together, without the usual formaU ties of de- 
crees, proclaimed him a god ; with one voice they 
saluted him as such, not from flattery, but from a 
persuasion, which, though founded upon the chi- 
meras of idolatry, was not the less serious. They 
decreed him aftei-wards all honours hnman and di- 
vine, a triumphal arch, a gold statue in the senate, 
a temple, an altar, and priests. Many of his pre- 
decessors had received the same external testimo- 
nies of regard ; but that which here distinguishes 
Aurelius is the consent of the heart with the tongue^ 
and the harmony between private practice and the 
public resolutions. He, says Caprtolinus, who had 
not in his house a representation of Aurelius would 
have been deemed impious. This worship of him 
continued above an hundred years after it was in 
full vigour; and Dioclesian gloried in honouring 
Aurelius as one of the principal deities. 

Not but this prince had his failings and errors ; I 
have taken care to remark them j but his constant 
invariable goodness has concealed from the eyes of 
his eotemporaries, and of posterity, the stains which 
might have lessened his esteem. His name has 
passed almost for that of virtue ; and every good 
prince among his successors has taken him tor a 
model. Less of a soMiy than Trajan ; les^ s^teady 

Vol, Vn. Z and 
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and open th^n Titus Antoninus, he has neverthe- 
less surpassed them in glory; an eviilent proof that 
goodness is the surest and ready way for princes 
to make themselves illustrious for ever. 
f ubiic Indeed, Aurelius was alone the cause of the hap- 

r^^tast** piness of the time wherein he reigned, which other- 
^hichhis wise was very unfortunate. The pkgue and famine 
S^^oralaid waste Italy and the provinces; wars never 
\^tl£it ceased, first with the Parthians, afterwards with the 
Marcomanni. The revolt of Avidiu« Cassias in the 
East, and other rebellious' commotions, of which I 
have made little or no mention, as we are unac- 
quainted with the particulars, in Egypt, in the 
country of the Sequani, Lusitania, and in Spain. 

Amidst all these eVils, the prudence and good- 
ness of the prince preserved the public happiness, 
' a,nd were, according to the observation even of 

Pagans, an alloy sent by Providence to the scourges 
with which mankind were afflicted. 
He iwcrse- The Christians were the only people who had no 
share in the mildness of AureUus's government. He 
is counted in our annals as the author of the fourth 
persecution, which made a great number of martyrs 
through all the empire ; the most famous are St Po- 
ly carp at Smyrna, St Justin at Roiiie, St Pothin, 
St Blandina, and their companions, at Lyons. 

If it should be tlK>ug}>t strange that an emperor, 
so beneficent by disposition and principles, should 
treat the nwji^t faithful and virtuous of his subjects 
with an inhuman severity, we shall answer with 
Tillemoiit, first, that Aurelius was attached, even to 
superstition, to idolatrous worship, of which Chris- 
tianity is the ruin ; in the next place, that the phi- 
losophers, who had great credit with this prince, 
were the declared enemies of Christians, who, by 
their example, and often by their discourses, un- 
masked the false virtues of these pretended follow- 
ers of wiadom ^ and^ lastly, that M* Aurelius had a 

great 
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great regard for the laws. Now, the laws of th6 
empire proscribed the Christian, religion, which 
openly attacked the religion of the statie. 

It. is, however, trric that Aiirelius issued out no. 
ejlict against the Christians; he even forbade, after 
the miracle which rescued him from danger in the 
country of the Quadi, the accusing them upon ac- 
count of their religion ; but he did not deliver them 
from death when they were brought to trial. He 
sulFercd the edicts of his predecessors to remain in 
force; and,, beside^, the fanatic zeal of the magir 
strates, and the mad rage of the people, did not 
wait for the emperor's orders to exercise the great- 
est cruelties upon men who^ sanctity was a re- 
proach to their vices and theit impiety. 
^ The feign of Aurelius was the r6ign of philosor Famous 
phy ; I mean moral philosophy, the only philoso- phcA'in hli 
phy esteemed by the Romans, as I have observed ^^^ 
more than once. The sovereign's taste for this study 
could not fail of being imitated by his subjects; 
\^berefore his age produced a great number of phi- 
losophers, at the head of whom he himself must be 
placed, n6t only as exhibiting in his conduct the 
most periect model of practical philosoph)^ but as 
the author of an excellent work, which 1 have often 
cited, and which, more* valuable for its excellent 
maxims than style, establishies. the purest morality 
htimiatx reason can attaiit to. This work is writteri 
in Greek, the natural language of philosophy. 

Amongthepersons who drstin^uished themselves OBetccnt 
at this time by the name of philosophers, I ob- TOiJm!'"^ 
serve, first, two famalis enemies of Christianity, 
Crescent the Cynic, who disputed with Jus^tin, 
and contributed to his obtaining the crown of mar- 
tyrdom;. and GelsUs the Epicurean, whose writings 
against the Christian religion were afterwatds re- 
futed by Origen. 

Sextus, surname'd Empiricus, has left us books of scitui Em- 
Pyrrhonism, where, refining beyond all measure, he ^^"^^'' 
' . 2 serves 
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serves for a proof, that reason^ by analysing her 
ideas^ brings them to nothing ; and that, not at«^ 
tending to the voice of nature, but seeking for 
piinciples of what is itself a first principle, she de* 
stroys the foondatiofto of all certainty ; and, raising 
difficulties upon difficulties^ she rs at last caught 
in her own snares. 

All x\ e kni>\r of Demonax is from the life which 
Lueian has written of that philosopher. Among a 
great many reanarkable sayings which the author 
of his' life relates of him^ there is a famous one, 
and well worthy of notice. The Athenians, with 
whom he passed the greatest part of his tiim^ 
though a native of Cyprus, having a cfesim to ii^ 
troduce gladiators into their city, ** Begin, then," 
says Demonax to them, *' by destroying the altar 
" which you have' erected to compassion." 
^ruidua Apulcius ought to be ranked with tfaie phtioso* 

?hers who pretended to join magic to phillosophy. 
le was an Apoiionius Tyanaeus in miniatore } mi- 
racles were ascribed to him, and a supernatural 
commerce with the gods oi* demons. In the main, 
a^l he did was mere imposture, by which he pro- 
posed to raise his character for knowledge, and to 
make himself a subject of admiration. He was of 
Africa, born at Madaura in Numidia, and Called 
himself a descendant from If lutarcb by his nFK>tber. 
His laboured style savours of the climate in which 
he was bom. 

We must not reekom among the philosc^hers, but 
among their enemies, the amiable and agreeable 
Lueian ; the best writer, witbcmt doubt, of the times' 
we are speaking of, and equal to the ancients for 
parity of language, and neatnesa of style; for po- 
liteness and ease in writing, which throws a grace 
ttpon every subject it treats, and which, t^ing 
from reason her severe ati^^ect, makes her put on a 
more engaging cnuntenanee, and mixes sense with 
amusement. He would hare been yet more [^aise* 

worthy, 
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worthy, if he had only etnpJoyed his fine talenti 
and delicate wit in exposing the vices of the pre- 
tended philosophers^ and ridicuiing the follies they 
delivered with so much gravity; but nothing was 
3acred to him, neither murals nor religion ; he has 
jsown obscenities in his works, blasphemed Chris** 
ttanity, and even attacked the principles of naturaji 
religioq. ^ond of railjery, it was enough for him 
to have the laugh on his side; excellent at ridicule, 
and incapable of my thing that was serious, truth 
and falsehood, honesty apd dishonesty, were to 
hitti perfectly indifterent. Jiis Dialogues of the 
Dead, and soipe other of his writings, may be rea4 
hy youth with advantage, f n general, the reading 
of this author requires stayed heads, and fixed good 
principles. He was the ^co^rge of thie impostors of 
his time. From him I have given the )ife apd death 
of Peregrinus; I will likewise give the reader hi$ 
account concerning the tricks of Alexander, a pro^ 
tended soothsayer, after I have done with the cha- 
racters of the men of distinguished genius in thf 
reign of Aurelius. 

Philosophy was not the only science cultivated Other wh- 
in this reign; it produced likewise writers of dif* fSJiSf *"^* 
ferent kinds, the most famous of whom, and most ^''**^- 
to be esteemed beyond all comparison, is Galen^ 43akfL 
the second father of medicine, who was honoured 
with Aurelius's confidence, and survived him. It 
was he who prepared the treacle, which this emr 
peror used continually, and which he considered 
as the great preservative of his health. 

Pausanias has left us a journey through Greece, p^iisa&iai* 
whereby he describes what is remarkable in every 
country and city, as to public edifices, temples, 
theatres, races, statues, or pictures. It is a valuable 
treasure for the admirers of antiquity. 

Aulus Gellius was a grammariau, of whom we AuiatCei- 
have a collection of different obser\ ations, not to be ^**'* 
despised; but he was a mere gran narian, of little 

8 taste^i 
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taste, without genius, an iciolizer of antiquity, an4 
who, full of quotations from Ennius, Catp the cen- 
sor, Claudius Quadrigarius, does not once name 
Horace, Titus Livius, or Tacitus. 
Poiycnus. Polyeuus of Maccdon dediqajted to the empe- 
rors Aurelius and L. Verus, whilst they were en- 
gaged in the Parthian ytrar, a collection of strata- 
gems. 
Hcrmo- Hermogencs the rhetorician is best known froni 
genes. jjjg g^j catastrophe of his Understanding : master 
of eloquence at fifteen years old, and worthy, by 
his discourses and lectures, of the attention of Au- 
irelius, he lost his memory at twenty-Tour, and led 
a long time an obscure life — a man in his child-i- 
hood, and an infapt in his old age*^. 
History of ' There remains nothiiig more concerning the reign 
ten^^di- of Aurelius but to set before the reader the farce 
yiner Alex- ^hich was actcd by Alexander the famous impostor^ 
LucPseu- He was, indeed, a very singular map in his way, 
**'"' and it may be useful to see, from a noted and very 
circumstantial example, how far imposture may be 
carried on one hand, and credulity on tjijef other. 

Alexander was born at Abonotica, a small city 
of Paphlagbnia, and by the subtilty of his wit, thp 
most acute that ever was, he strangely belied the 
climate which gave him birth, and which generally 
produced only men of dull and low capacities, and 
formed to be dupe^. Alexander, on the contrary, 
had received from nature all the talents wlvch form 
great cheats. IJorti to take adyantagp of the sim- 
plicity of the vulgar, he possessed, in an eminent de- 
gree, a readiness to devise, a boldnpss to undertake, 
a popular and dazzling eloquence, and withal a re- 
fined hypocrisy to conceal vice under the most de- 
ceitful appearances. Add to this the advantage 
of stature, a fine presence, an enchanting air, eyes 

' full 
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full of fire, a loud voice, with every thing that ca^ 
impose. Born to no fortune, his first resource was 
debauchery, or rather the ignominy of ministering 
to the debauchery of others : amopg those from 
whom he received an infamous salary, there was a 
countryman and disciple of ApoUbnius Tyaneus, 
a physician by profession, but, under the mask of 
this honourable title, exercising the infamous trade 
of an impostor and magician, of a revealer of se- 
crets, skilled in procurmg success in the affairs of 
love, revenge, estates, hidden treasures. Alexander 
greedily swallowed the instructions of a master in 
an art so agreeable to his inclination ; and the mas-' 
ter, on his part, had a pleasure in forming a scho* 
lar in whom he found the happiest dispositions for 
making a complete impostor. 

The physician being dead, Alexander, heir to 
his knowledge, began to practise his lessons ; and 
having associated a proper companion, named Coc- 
conas, they together \(rent through the provinces, 
living at the expense of fools and dupes, who paid 
them amply for their impudent lies ; among others, 
they made a conquest ofa rich Macedonian woman, 
who, though upon the decline, wanted still to be 
admired; they so infatuated her, that she main* 
tained them, and they followed her from Bithynia, 
where they first met with her, into Macedon, and to ( 
Pella, the ancient capital of the Macedonian kings. 

There they made an excellent discovery in regard 
to the views they had formed. The country about 
Pella abounds with serpents ofa prodigious size, and 
surprisingly tame; they are familiar with men, who 
feed them in their houses, and put them to sleep by 
their children ; if they are trod upon, they bear it^ 
if they are bruised, they are not angry ; and they 
suck the women who will permit them : it was 
undoubtedly one of these serpents which, being 
found in the bed of Olympias, gave occasion to the 
fable of the miraculous birth of the conqueror of 

4 Asia 
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Asia and the Indies. Our two impostors boughti 
for a small matter, one of the most beautiful of 
these serpents, and with this purchase th<?y framed 
a system of imposture of the 6rst class; they de- 
termined to establish an oracle, which should at^ 
tract crowds of those who, from hope and fear, the 
two tyrannical springs of hurnan actions, were 
eager after the knowledge of futurity, and suscep- 
tible of delusion. 

The only point was, where to fix the scene; 
Cocconas inclined for Chalcedpn, a city of great 
resort, and from whence their reputatiop might 
spread, on the one hand into Thrace, and on the 
other into Bjthynia, Galatia, and the neighbouring 
regions; but Alexander judged rightly, that for the 
enterprise they intended, a country was to be chosen 
whose gross inhabitants should be disposed easily to 
fall into the snare; now he knew that such were 
his countrymen of Paphlagonia, a plain rustic 

f)eople, who, if they only saw an impostor of a vil- 
age with a fiddle, were sure to hear him with trans- 
port as a deity; he believed, however, he should 
be able to form a party at Chalcedon, just to put 
the affair barely in motion ; and going to that city 
with Cocconas, they by concert hid in the ancient 
temple of Apollo tablfcts of brass, on which wa^ 
written, that immediately ^sculapius, with his fa- 
ther Apollo, would come to Pontus, and take up 
their residence at Abonotica ; these tablets were 
discovered by accomplices in the plot, and the im- 
posture succeeded so well, that ipimefliately the 
inhabitants pf Abonotica began to lay the founda- 
tions of a temple to iEsculapius, who was coming 
to honour them with his presence. Cocconas re-« 
plained at Chalcedon, where he died soon after. 

As for Alexander, as he saw his imposture suc- 
ceed, he pursued his scheme, aud caused himself 
to be declared, by a pretended oracle, a descendant 
of the hero Perseus, and son of PodaUrius ; and bis 

ignorant 
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igaorant fellow-citizens, who had known his fiather 
and mother, who were the very dregs of the people, 
believed this magnificent genealogy. In order to 
appear with an ec|uipage becoming his high dig- 
nity, Alexander put on a rich dress, a tunic of 
white and purple, with a white cloak, and carry- 
ing a scimitar in his hand, as a symbol of his de- 
scent from Perseus, with his hair flowing in ringlets, 
hp entered Abonotica. 

' He was in no haste to execute his project at once, 
but prepared the people, and kept them in suspence 
and admiration, feigning from time to time fits of 
prophetic fury, wherein he foamed at the mouth, 
by means of ax^ herb he had taken care to chew, 
and which has the quality of producing that effect*. 
Meantime, he kept his serpent carefully concealed 
in his house, and proposed to fit a human head to 
it, made of linen ; ^ on the fore part of this head 
were painted, in their nati^ral colours, all the parts 
and features of a face ; it had a moiith which open-'* 
ed itself, and a tongue like a serpent's, which dart- 
ed out by the help of horse^hairs gently touched ;• 
every thing being thus ready, ^sculapius was to 
make his appearance, for which the impostor used 
this device. 

He went in the night, and hid in the water ga* 
thered about the foundations of the temple which 
was actually in building, a goose'^ legg, which he 
had emptied, and in which he put a young serpent; 
the water, by diluting the earth, formed a mud, 
which served as a safe receptacle for the egg : the 
day after this operation, Alexander, naked, having 
pnly abojat his loins a scarf of gold stufi^ with his 
scimitar in his hand, and shaking his locks, which 
waved in the wind, runs to the market-place, mounts 
the altar, and from thence haranguing the mul- 
titude, 

* This herb i% caUed ia Latin struthium, or radicuU* It is 
known wi;h us under the name of th( fuller's herb. 
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titude, he congratulates the city of Abonotica oi> 
the happiness they are going to enjoy of receiving 
the god personally, and visibly dwelling within their 
walls; almost all the inhabitants \yere present, wo- 
men, children, old men, and they seemed worked 
up to an extasy ; they prayed and adofed before- 
hand the god who was to manifest himself; the im- 
postor, to increase their admiration, spoke to them 
in an unknown tongue, introducing only, in a He- 
brew or Phoenician speech, the names of Apollo and 
iBsculapius ; then he takes his flight, and runs, with 
all the people after him, to the foundation of the 
temple, and having called for a cup, he dipped it 
into the mud, just where he had put the egg ; he 
draws it up, places it in his hand, and shows it, cry- 
ing aloud that he had the god ; he breaks the egg, 
and the people are surprised to see a young serpent 
twisting about the soothsayer s fingers. iBsculapius 
is known to be worshipped under that form, and 
every one has heard of the history of the serpent 
of Epidaurus. The people of Abonotica were now 
convinced that they had iEsculapius present and 
living; they repeat their acclamations; all pray to 
him for hfealth, riches, and prosperity. Alexander, 
still acting the enthusiast, returns, and carries thq 
new god to his house. 

He let'some day$ pass, in order to give time to 
feme to publish the news qf the miracle which had 
been wrought; he was desirous of having a greater 
number of spectators to thela^t act of his tarce ; and 
indeed there arrived great crowds of Paphlagonians, 
flocks of sheep (says Lucian) in the shape of men, 
mere empty brainless vizards* : it was in the sight 
of this multitude, so well fitted for his purposes, 
that Alexander concluded his farce, lying upon a 

bed, 

* It must be observed, that the vizards in which plays were 
anciently acted among the Romans covered the whole hc9^ and 
face. 
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bed, in a room darkly illuminated, and dressed like 
a minister o£ the gods, he appeared with the large 
and beautiful serpent which he had brought from 
Macedonia, and which formed a collar about his 
neck, extending his tail at a distance ; the head was 
concealed under, the impostor's arm, who, instead 
of it> showed the representation of a human head 
made of linen. 

It is easy to imagine what was the surprise of the 
jspectators upon this heap of miracles; how to con- 
jceive that a little embryo should become in a few 
days a large and magnificent serpent with a hu- 
man head, and so tame as to suffer itself to be 
touched by every one that pleased, for Alexander 
procured them that privilege. Certainly the Paph- 
lagonians could not fail being caught by a device 
jso well contrived, hardly could some philosophers 
have been guarded against it ; accordingly the de- 
lusion was general, and seized all the neighbour- 
ing nations; from Galatia, Bithynia, and from 
Thrace, people ran to Abonotica to see with 
jtheir eyes so surprising a miracle ; all these coun- 
tries were filled with images and representations 
of the new god, to whom the prophet gave the 
name of Glycon. There rejnair^ to this day monu- iiucnu 
inents of this Pagan credulity. 

After these preparations, it was not difficult to 
establish an oracle, the sole end to which all his pro- 
jects tended as to a sure method of getting money. 
The building of the temple being finished, Alex- 
ander fixed the day when the god would begin to 
give his answers to those who consulted him ; the 
consultation was to be made in this manner; a bil- 
let, well sealed up, was sent to the soothsayer, who ^ 
carried it into the sanctuary, and, after, taking some 
time for interrogating the god, returned the billet, 
-sealed as he had' received it, with the answer in 
writing. The impostor had various ways of open- 
ing the billet without being discovered; and tlie 
'" ' credulous 
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crfflulous cotisuiters, surprised to find an ansver 
quired to their request, as^rribed to divine iilumina^ 
tion Mrhat was the effect of artifice ; as to the rest^ 
jthese pretended oracles were conducted with great 
address, ambiguous words, capable of different 
fieiises, if the matter was difficult, promises condi* 
tionai, and which did not give any hopes of success; 
but in case the prophet had obtained of the god the 
favour desired, receipts of remedies, which he had 
learned from the physician, his first master, and 
above all, his resource was in his impudence, if the 
fivent gave him the lie* So Severianus^ a generai 
of the Roman army, at the beginning of the Par*- 
thian war, having (as I said before) consulted this 
new oracle, and being unfortunately defeated and 
•lain, to the great disgrace of ^sculapius, who ha4 
promised him victory, Alexander eras/^d out of his 
register the answer he had given him, and substi- 
tuted another quite contrary. Upon the occasion 
of the war against the Marcomanni, he ordered two 
lions to be thrown into the Danube, assuring them 
of victory ; the order was obeyed, and the'Romana 
lost twenty thousand men. Aquileia was in dan* 
ger from the barbarians. The impostor got off, a^ 
formerly the oracle of Pel phi, in regard tp Croesus; 
he said the god had indeed propiised victory, but 
without explaining whether the Romans or the 
Marcomanni should obtain it ; and though all this 
so visibly demonstrated the cheat, yet it did not 
hurt the impostor ; a superstitious credulity blind? 
ed men's understandings. 

To strengthen the infatuation, by increasing tha 
marvellous, he made his god pronounce oracles 
with his own voice; he put into the linen head a 
pipe, through which a person concealed behind de- 
livered the answer, and made it come out at the 
mouth of the god ; these oracles were particu- 
lar favours granted only to the rich and power- 
ful. 

The 
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The 8iicce$3 of these several artifices was prodi- 
gious, though each answev of the oracle cost but » 
drachma"^ and a third, the yearly income amounted 
to seven or eight hundred thousand drachnaas ; so 
that the propliet found in so large a revenue where* 
with to support the service of his temple with mag- 
nificence, and to pay his interpreters, wiPitersi he- 
ralds, and all the necessary implements for carrying 
OQ hU farce ; and sttU the largest shale r emaiued 
to himself^ 

The use be made of this money corresponded 
with the methods by which he acquired it : he kept 
a great retinue, lived stimptuousjy, gave himself up 
to the most infamous debaucheries ; and frequently 
fathers and mothers were so infatuated as to be 
proud of their children and wives administedng to 
the prophet's pleasures. 

His reputation flew eyen to Rome ; and Rutiliai^ 
a senator of the first rank, a valuable man in other 
respects, but extremely superstitious, having fallea 
into the snare, by his example drew a great many 
after him. Alexander received an infinite number 
of consultations from Rome, which he managed 
artfully and successfully ; and the inhabitants of 
the metropolis were as great dupes as the Paphla^ 
gonianft. 

I omit many circumstances for the sake of bre- 
"♦ity ; but Lucian relates an artifice of the impostor 
which deserves to be mentioned : Aniong the con- 
sultations which came from Rome, some of them 
turned upon matters of delicacy ; men of curiosity 
and keen passions, believing they wrote only for 
themselves, and for the god, gave a scope to their 
desires and expectations. The soothsayer, who 
opened all the billets, when he found any of thi^ 
kind, laid it by, in order to keep the person in hi^ ^ 

dependence 
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dependence through the fear of discovery, who had 
rashly v^titured to send an indiscreet and dangerous 
question. 

He had no need of such a precaution with regard 
to Rutilian, who was aiding to the imposture, and 
desirous to be deceived. This grave senator is an 
instance of the excess to which this sofrt of blindness 
iifiay be carried. 

When he heard of the oracle of Aboilotica, as he 
was entirely given up to superstition, he was very 
near quitting hi$ post to hasten to Paphlagonia : he 
was satisfied, however, with sending messengers' 
after messengers with oifders to bring him a faith- 
ful account ; but be was unlucky in his choice of 
ififormer^: thfey^Were ignorant and sttipM sl^es, apt 
to see wrong,' and to add even to what they should 
see. Rutilian had not the least doubt of their re- 
port; and, seduced by them, he seduced (as I have 
sdd) many others, and brought \ht impostor maiiy 
admirers. 

He was so* infatuated, that wh^t sfhould have 
Opened his eyes only served to blind him the more : 
he had a son of age to apply to letters, and desired 
to know from iEscufapius what tutor to give him j 
" Homer and Pythagoras," answered the god : 
soon after the child died, and Alexander knew not 
how to bring himself'ofF in this unlucky event ; Ru- 
tilian helped him out, and pretended that such was 
precisely the sense of the oracle, which not having 
pointed out any living preceptor but Homer and 
Pythagoras, who were dead many ages before, clear- 
ly showed that the child would go to the JElysian 
fields to receive their instructions. 

This stupid weakness imboldened the soothsaj'er 
the more, and he thought he might venture all with 
such a dupe : so Rutilian, who believed the doctrine 
of transujiigration of souls, desiring to know un- 
der what form he had lived in former ages, and 
who he was whose soul had passed into his body ; 

Alexander, 
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Alexander, without hesitaUeii; answered, ^Yoti 
" were first the aoc of Peleus, then the poet Me- 

nander^ atrd, in the third place, what you are 

now ; and you will become a ray of the sun, af- 
** ter you have passed an hundred fourscore years on 
*' the earth,'' 

The farce would not have been complete, if k 
had not ended with a marriage : Alexander was fa- 
ther of. a daughter whom he saui he had by the 
moon, who fell in love with him, as formerly with 
Endymion, whdst he siept Uutiiian, w»i() vvas sixty 
years old, intending to marrv again, applied to the 
oracle to <letermine him in his choice; the answer 
was, " Marry the daughter of Alexancier and the 
" mocm :" Rutilian most rea'Jily obeyed, marrietl 
Alexanders daughter, and, son- in-law to the moon, 
offered up hecatombs to the goddess his mothef- 
in-law, fancying himself already in the rank of tlie 
gods. 

Amrdst these successes, Alexander had his- 
troubles : he had two kinds of enemies, who, though 
strangely different from each other, joined in un- 
masking the impostor; these were thetlhristians and 
the Epicureans ; the one enlightened by revelation, 
the other instructed by their master to despise all 
religion, were equally formidable to a cheat who 
founded his credit on the most absurd superstition. 
If they opposed and hurt him in their tliscourses, 
he returned the compliment; in the pretended mys- 
teries which he instituted in imitation of the Eleu- 
sitiian, he began the ceremony with proclaiming, 
•* Hence all Christians ;" and the choir answered, 
" Hence all Epicureans.'' He often repeated that 
Pontus was full of Atheists and Christians, and that 
these enemies of the gods ought to be storied. Whdt 
he advised ht endeavoured more than once to exe- 
cute; if he suspected any person to come into the 
temple with a design to ensnare him, his answer 

was, " To the gibbet ;" and the man against whom 

he 
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fie pfohounced that decree, thought himself happy 
if he escaped from the fury of his. followers, who 
rushed upon him tike madmen. Lucian, who made 
that dangerous attehipt, bad like to have had cause 
to repent it. 

He caught the soothsayer often in the wrong, 
and be boasted of the blunders he had led him into. 
Moreover, he endeavoured, though in vain, to un- 
deceive Rutilian, and to divert htm ffotn an unbe- 
coming alliauce with an impostor's daughter. After 
such an odious oifence, he nevertheless ventured to 
come to Abonotica, where he was to embark in a 
Voyage for Italy. It is true, he Was attended with 
two soldiers, whom the governor of Cappadocia had 
given him to guard him to the sea. 

When Alexander knew that Lucian was come to 
the city where he reigned, he projected his destruc- 
tion but by artifice : he sent for him very politely, 
and Lucian coming with his two soldiers, found 
him surrounded with a numerous court ; the pro- 
phet, in his haughty way, having presented him his 
hand to kiss, our Epicurean, through aboyi^ wag- 
gery, bit his finger with great violence; tne whole 
atsembly was in a rage, and nothing less was thought 
of than to strangle the impious wretch who had thus 
abused the prophet. Alexander kept his temper ; 
be even appeased the wrath of his admirers^ and 
told them they were going to see an eftect of Gly- 
con's power, who knew how to turn into friends 
his most implacable enemies ; then he made every 
one go out except Luctan, to whom he said, ^' I 
" know what advice you have given Rutilian against 
" me ; why do you deal with me thus, when I can 
*• be of service to you with that senator, and better 
" your fortune by his interest ?" Lucian wa» sen- 
sible of the danger of not yielding to such advances ; 
he therefore seemed gladly to comply, and the con- 
versation ended with mutual marks of friendship : 
as a pleclge of the reconciliation, Alexander sent him 

presents, 
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presents, and, when he was ready to depart, ^e ' 
offered to furnish him with a vessel and rowers. 
Lucian had forgot the maxim of not trusting d re- 
conciled enemy, and accepted the irapostorVoffer, 
and embarked. 

When he was got to sea, he observed the pilot 
weeping, and disputing with a mysterious air with! 
the seamen. Lucian gfew uneasy, but did not long 
Continue .90; the pilot came to hini with tears in 
his eyes, arid told him, that having lived to sixty 
without a crime, he could not resoLv^ to dishonour 
his old age, and entail upon him ahd his family 
the anger of the gods by murder. He^ then ex- 
plained himself, and told him he had re<^eived or- 
ders from Alexander to throw him into th^ sea ; but 
-he added, that he was resolved not to ekecute so 
x^ruel a cammisaioiii, and was going to put bini 
ashore. Such was the viHany of the. impostor^ and 
Lucian, very lucky in escaping » great a danger, 
could never have justice done him against an ene- 
my too well supported, and who was screened from 
all prosecution by Rutilian's protection. 

The Divine vengeance did not suffer the crimes 
of this iinpos>tor to go unpunished even in this 
life J he died, eaten up with worms, from a shocking 
disorder and mortificati6n in the foot, the leg, and 
the tlngh. 

The delusion lasted above twenty years; for 
Alexander gave out his oracles in the beginning 
of Aureliusi reigtj, whom he survived. It ended 
with the author of the^ imposture, and those whom 
he had formed or seduced, but who had not his 
abilities, made some fruitleiss attempts to keep up 
a farce too difficult fof them. 
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ANNALS OF COMMODUS. 

A.1L981; L. FuLVius Bruttios Pr^sens IL 

A.c.xia Sextus Quinxilius Condiakus. 

Commodus makes peace with the bcrbariantf 
near the Danube^ against the advice of the prudent 
ministers whom his father 'had left him, and re« 
turns to enjoy the pleasures of Rome. He triumphs 
a second time. 

He takes the title of Pms^ 

JLK 9st. CoMMODUS AtrousTUS ni. 

^^^^ BORRHUS. . 

It is believed that Burrhus, the consul for this 
year, was one of M. Aurelius^s sons-in-law, brother- 
in-law to Commodus. 

We find upon a medal of Commodus of this 
year the title of Felix. This prince is the first who 
took the titles of Pius and Felijc^ so very commoii 
on the medals of succeeding emperors. 

A.R.933. • •Ma31£RT1NUS. 

^•C.182. ..........RuFUS. 

It appears that Mamertmus was likewise one of 
Aurelius's sons-in-'law. 

We may refer to this year a war against the 
Daci, or the Sarmati, in which Albinus and Niger 
acquired gtory« 

COMMOPUS 
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CoMMODus Augustus IV. a.r.9S4* 

M. AUFIDIUS ViCTORINUS 11. 

War in Great Britain. Ulpius Marcellus obtains 
many advantages ov^r the barbarians. Commodus 
takes the surname of Britannicuf. 

Conspiracy of Lucilla against the einperor her 
brother. She is confined in the island of Caprea, 
and put to death. 

The empress Crispina, soon after, has the same 
fate. 

Marcia becomes Commodus's concubine. 

Tarruntius Paternus, pretorian prefect, who had 
been concerned in the conspiracy formed by Lu- 
cilla, is accused of forming a new one. He is con- 
demned to die, with Salvius Julianus, the two 
Quintiliuses, and Sextus Condianus, son to the one 
and nephew to the other. Didius Julianus, after- 
wards emperor^ is involved in this affair, and 
luckily extricates himself. "^ 

M. Eggius Maeullus. Aleut 

Cn. PaPIRIUS iELIANUS. 

Perennis, having remained pretorian prefect 
alone,, upon the disgrace and ruin of Paternus, gains 
prodigious influence. Commodus neglecting busi- 
ness, that he may give himself up to pleasure. ^ 

Pertinax is banished into Liguria, where he was 
born. 
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Commodus Augustus V. aIc-'w^*. 

M. AciLius Glabrio II. 

« The 
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The fall of Perennis, who had conspired Against 
liis master. He perishes with M his family. 

Commodus shows a disposition to reform, and 
to ftpply to busiiress ; but nis good retohition lasts 
b^t thirty d^ys, tit th6 end of i^hich the fi^eedman 
Cleandet gains the same ascendancy 6ver faiM 
which Perenftis had. 

Pertina* is recalled ff6tn banishment, and sent 
kito Great Britain, where he keeps the people and 
soldiers in Subjection. 

Antistius Burrhus, brother-in-law to the empe*^' 
for, is put to death by Cleander's intrigues. 

Cleandef is made pretorian prefect with twa 
others. 

^K-Mfc •-•C«rsi>iN*s. 

At C* lo7* IT? 

Revbit and i^ath of MattHrnuS, the head of de- 
serters and robbers. 

Beginning 6f a plague which for a long time 
distresses Italy and Rome. Commodus retires ta' 
Laurentum. 

A.R.93a C. A'LLIVS FilSGIANUSlL 

A-C-ies. DULLIUS SiLANUS 11. 

Commodi^ feigns to make an esrpedititon int#' 
Africa, and demands money on that account. 
A fire caused by thunder. 

A. 5.^ The two SiLANi. 

Twenty-five consuls in the coaise of this year ; 
Severus was of the number. 

Famine. 

Ambitious designs of Cltiodery who projects to 
raise himself to the soveragnty. The people rise 

against 
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against him. Commodus causes him to be put to 
death. 

He take$ pfF the head from tb^ qolossus of the 
jsuDy and puts on his own. 

Commodus Augustus VI. a-r-mji. 

F£TaONfUS P£P7*I]I414NUS. 

Continuance of the plague. Poi$opi^<} neeiiles. 

Commodus becpfnes distrustful, and tnoFe cruel 
than ev^r. Six consular persons put to death at 
th^ same tim?. He puts to death P(?tronius Mfi* 
mertinus, bi3 brother-iUrlaw^ Annia JPa^stina,) cou* 
sin^german tp his father^ ai)d rnany Qth^ir illus- 
|;ripus p^rsoqs. 

Peath, of Julius Alexander. 

CaSSIPS ApRONIANUS. A«IL942. 

Mavricu* Brapua. A-cig^. 

A five, which consunies the t^empl^ of peace, 
part of the royal palace, where the archives were 
^cpt, the temple of Vesta, &c. 'J'be vestal^ with 
difficulty ^ave the palladium. 

Commodus Augustus YH. a.r.94s. 

P. Helviws Pert jnax IL ^ ^ '^• 

Garner at the end of December, wherein Com- 
modus shows himself with less modesty than ever, 
fighting with beasts and gladiators. 

Marcia his concubine, Laetus his pretorian prer^ 
feet, Eclectus his chamberlain, knowing he would 
put them to death the last night of December pr 
the first of January, prevjsnt nim by giving him 
poison, and then strangling him. 

His corpse is taken away by stealth from the 
palace, and put in the tomb of his fathers. 

His memory is detested. 

3 COMMODUS. 
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SECT. I. 



The reign of Commodus beginning of the iron age* 
Com^nodus enters at once into the discharge of the 
imperial power. He hears at frst the advice of 
his fathers friends. His speech to the soldiers. 
Flatterers induce him to return quickly to Rome. 
He proposes it to the council. Pompeianus op- 
poses it, and wishes to engage him to Jinish the 
war. Commodus is embarrassed. Imboldened 
by flatterers, he forms his resolution, treats 
with the barbarians, and returns to Rome. He is 
received with great joy. He triumphs over the 
Germans. He suffers his father s friends to go- 
vern for some time. As to himself, he is employed 
entirely in debauchery. He gives his confidence 
to Perennis, an interested and ambitious ftdtterer. 
Lucilla, his sister, forms a conspiracy against 
him. The conspiracy fails. The punishment of 
Lucilla and the other conspirators. Commodus' s 
hatred of the senate. Paternus, pretorian prefect^ 
accused of a new conspiracy. He perishes, with 
several of the principal persons in the senate. Di- 
dius JuHanus absolved. Death of Crispina. Mar^ 
cia, Commodus's concubine. Power and tyranny 
of Pei^ennis. His ambitious projects and fall. 
Contradiction between Herodian and Dion in re* 
gard to Perennis. Commodus appeal's desirous of 
changing his conduct, and of applying to business. 
He returns to his effeminacy, Pertinax sent into 
0reat Britain. War and seditio?is in that island. 
Character of Ulpius Marcellus, who commanded 
there xcith Pertinax. PertinaXy after experien^ 

' ' cing 
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cing great difficultiesfrom the soldiers^ desires and 
obtains his recal. The bad and tyrannical govern- 
ment of Cleander, who succeeded Perennis in his 
power. He causes to be destroyed Antisthus Bur* 
rhuSj brother-in-law to the emperor j and Arrius 
Antoninus. Insurrection of the people against 
Oleander. Commodus sacrijices his minister^ who 
perishes with his children and a great number of 
his creatures. Alarms of Commodus. The danger 
he had run from the Marcomanni. Commodus s 
life spent in cruelty and debauchery. Hie cruelties. 
Of all the friends of AureliuSy three only spared 
hy Commodus — Bompeianus^ Pertinax, and Ficto-* 
rinus. His ignominious conduct. His foolish vanity. 
Calamities during his reign. Famine and fres. 
There were few wars^ and the particulars not very 
material. Commodus universally despised and de* 
tested. His fears. New and last fits oj his rage. 
A conspiracy J ormed against him. He dies^ poi^ 
sonedand strangled. Almost all his successors die, 
(ike him, a violent death. His memory is detested. 
He erected no public work. An useful establishr 
meht of which he was the author. He does not 
prosecute Christians. Pollwvand Athenfeus have 
written of his times. 

xJiON, in going from the reign of Aurelius toRdgnof 
that of Commodus, says, he falls from the golden b!^^^"- 
to the iron age, Indeed, nothing is more oppo- ^^J"* *^®^ 
site than the government of the son to that of 
the father ; but, besides, the evils introduced by 
Commodus into the state were of long duration, and 
influenced the whole series of future events. We 
have seen that the good princes, for a long while, 
were attached to the support of the senate's autho* 
rity, and to preserve the army in that obedience and 
submission which belongs to them. Commodus^^ 
through his ill conduct, becomes the object of ha-: 
tied to the senate and all good men; applied him- 

4 " self 
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self to the army : he humbled the civil pow^r^ anil 
increased the hcentiousness of the soldiers, and, as he 
died without an heir, left the empire at their discre- 
tion. This situation of things, extremely like to 
that which tbliowed the death of Nero, produced 
the same effects — ^bloody catastrophes of murdered 
emperors, revolutions upon revolutions, civil wars 
between several competitors for the empire. 

But here is a melancholy difference, a calm did 
not succeed the storm ; Rome had not, in the cir- 
cumstances I speak of, the good fortune which saved 
her after the storms occasioned by the dearth of Nero; 
she did not find a Vespasian, whose prudence served 
her as a safe harbour, nor a succession of good 
princes, such as tliose.who governed after Domitian. 
We shall finB but few emperors descrvingour esteem, 
and if there were any of good character, the soldiers 
could not bear them : such were the fatal effects of 
the too great power which the army assuined in the 
Roman government, and, from aii uncertain succes- 
sion, left to caprice and the fate of arms, so that he 
who was strongest had always the best right. 

This was a fundamental error, as I have elsewhere 
observed^ in the monarchy of the Caesars, which bad 
been founded in violence and war ; but the effects of 
it were suspended for a time, first by a regard for 
the rights of the founder s family, and then by the 
prudence and wise administration of the emperors : 
this last curb was not so powerful as the first, from 
which Commodus having freed the soldiery, they 
immediately perceived their power, which had been 
now proved to them by repeated trials ; their iaso» 
lence took its full scope, which nothing was able to 
check, and it changed the Roman empire into a 
large band of robbers. 

Commodus was very fit to give the signal to such 
a change : a prince without understanding, wicked, 

iand vilely debauched ; given up to indolence, and 
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in cotjscquence of his laziness and incapacity, go- 
verned by unworthy ministers. 

He had no occasion for any Introductory cere- conunodui 
^lony, nor for the consent of the soldiers, and the once upon 
dehberation of the senate, to be installed in the im- of®thfg"vc- 
perial dignity, to which he had been associated by «ign 
his father. Commodus entered at once upon the ^**^"^* 
exercise of the sovereign power, and soon showed 
what was to be expected from him by his hasty re* • 
solution to return to Rome, against the opinion of 
all his father's friends, leaving the war unfinished. 

Aurelius had formed for him a council composed He hears at 
of the tyest and wisest senators, who had accompa- counLSof 
nied him in this expedition. The young emperor ^"J^*^^"'* 
listened to their advice for some days, and, after at- 
tending to his fatber^s obsequies, was prevailed 
upon to pronounce, before the army, assembled by 
his order, a speech which had been prepared for 
him, and which Herodiaa relates in these words : 

** My brave companions, S*thrS^ 

"We have received a common loss, and I am ^^"^ 
" fully persuaded that your grief is not less than 
" mine ; for, whilst my father lived, I had not any 
" advantage with him over you. He loved us ail 
" as one man, and chose rather to call me his com- 
** panion in war than his son, preferring a society 
" in virtue to any natural connexion. In my in- 
^- fancy he took me up in his arms, and recommend- 
** ed me to your fidelity ; I therefore can build up- 
*^ on your affection from several titles. The old sol- 
** diers will consider me as their foster-child, and 
^* as for those of my own age, I shall have a plea- 
f sure in treating them as the companions of my 
military labours. 

I come not, like my predecessors, to the sove- 
" reignty in virtue of any rights acquired by acci- 
dental circumstances ; I alone, of all those who 
ff have ever commanded you, was born in the pa- 

" lacfe 
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" lace of my father and emperor: the sun saw m« 
" destined to empire the moment I perceived its 
" light; how then should you not tenderly love one 
" who was not established, but born your prince ! 

** It is what my father expects from you. Ascend* 
" ed now to heaven, he pertakes of the lot and 
" glories of the gods, and has left to us the care of 
" worldly affairs : your duty is to complete his 
" work by finishing the remainder of the war, and 
" by carrying the authority of the Roman name as 
*^ far as the sea which washes the northern coasts 
*' of Germany; you will find your glory in the exe- 
" cution of this plan, and at the same time you 
" will show your gratitude to the memory of our 
" common father, who from the heavens on high 
*f hears what we speak, and sees what we do : what 
** a happiness is it for you to have so respectable a- 
" witness of your glorious deeds ! The successes 
^^ which you obtained under his command were 
" ascribed to his wisdom, and to the orders by which 
" he directed your arms: it will not be the same 
^' with whaf ypu do under me, a young and a new 
"emperpr; the whole honour will be your^j all 
" will be owing to your fidelity arjd to your courage. 
" You will prown my yopth vvith glory and majesty 
*5 by your brave exploits, aqd the t)arbarians, van- 
*' quished in the begipning of a new government, 
^' will learn to drop, for the present, the false con-? 
*.* fidence which my weak age inspires them with, 
^f and to dread for th.e future fpm an appearanpQ 
*f of what is pa§t'' . - ^ 

To this flattering speech Comniodus adfled th^ 
cp^tomary largesses at the beginning of a reign, and 
he did them maiiuificently. 

Hitherto all was ppmmqndable. Tho^e whom his 
father had given hjni for counsellors, aqd in some 
measure for tutors, governed the enjpire under his 
authority and in l^is name : they nevpr left him j 

they 
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tl)ey accustomed him to judge of the affairs ; and 
they so divided his day, that the greatest part of it 
was taken up with serious matters, allowing him, 
however, time for the relaxations necessary to a 
young prince* 

This raanqer of life soon appeared to Commodus ^^^^^ 
too troublesome and busy ; he grew weary of hear- tolltwcn 
ing such rigid counsellors, and he fondly gave ear ^H"^ 
to flatterers, and to servants of the court who had 
too much influence over him from his infancy ; men 
without honour or any sentiments, who had no other 
standard of happiness but the opportunities of grati- 
fying their gluttony, and other the most shameful 
inclinations, aqd who frequently put him in mind 
of the delights of Rome, the shows, concerts, and 
the multitude of pleasures which that great city 
afforded. " What," say they to him, *f are ypu doing 
" here upon the banks of the Danube, in a climate 
" of fogs and hoar-frosts, in an ungrateful and 
** barren soil? How long will you drink frozen wa- 
^* ter, which must be broke with an axe, and brought 
" to you in solid pieces, whilst your happy subject^ 
f* enjoy hot baths, running springs, with the sweet 
*f temperate air and fertility of Italy ?" 

These discourses but too well agreed with Com- Hcprojjoae^ 

I > ^ 1 I • • , It to the 

modus s taste pot to make a deep impression : he counca 
calls a council, and, concealing the true motives of 
his, resolution, he declares that the love o^ his coun- 
try recals him to Rome ; that besides, his owasafety, 
requires hi^ return ; and that it was to be feared 
lest some of the great men shquld take the oppor- 
tunity of his absence to take possession of the palace 
and the empire, and might find, in the immense 
number *of the inhabitants of the capital, a force 
sufficient to make themselves formidable. 

None of those who w^re present were dupes to Pompciamis 
the weak pretences the new emperor alleged ; all andwuhclla 
immediately saw the true reasons which determined Iq^^i^^^S, 
him, and stood astonished, motionless, with their war. ^ 
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eyes on the ground, expressing their disapprobatioQ 
by the sadness of their looks. Pompeianus, son-iur 
law of Atireliu3, and brother-in-law to Commodu9, 
and besides venerable for his age, ventured to speak 
what all the rest thought, but durst not utter. 

" My son and my njaster," says he, ** J think it 
^* extrenoely natural for you to wish to see again 
^ your oatjy^ country, we/ourselves have the same 
•* desire ; but the affairs of this country, very im- 
" portant and very pressing, are an obstacle which 
" stops us : you will have sufficient time for enjoy- 
" ing what makes you now regret your absence 
" from Rome ; you run no hazard by deferring 
your departure; on the contrary, to abandon * 
war that is begun, is both dishonourable and d^u^ 
gerous ; it is to be feared we shall inspire the bar^ 
" barians with confidence, who will consider our re- 
" treat not as proceeding from a desire to return to 
** Italy, but as a flight, and a demonstration of fear. 
** How much more glorious is it for you to subdue 
** your enemies, to extend the bounds of the em- 
** pire to the ocean, and to return afterwards in 
" triumph, bringing along with you in chains the 
" barbarous kings and princes who dared to re- 
" sist you ! It was thus that the ancient Romans 
acquired immortal fame ; besides, you have no 
reason to fear that a party should be formed 
" against you in Rome ; you have with you the 
" chiefs of the senate, the most powerful troops of 
" the empire surround and defend you, your trea- 
" sury attends you, and the memory of your fa- 
ther secures you the fidelity and attachment of 
all those who ought to obey you." 
commodus This remonstrance of Pompeianus embarrassed 
rMs^d.*'^" Commodus ; he respected the age and virtue of his 
brother-in law ; he could make no reasonable reply 
to what he said, and he had not yet learned to defy 
reason and authority united together; oii the other 
hand, he would not quit a resolution dictated by the 
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love of pleasure ; he therefore answelred, that he 
would conskler of what had been represented tohim. 

The flatterers returned to the charge ; they en- imboWcti- 
couraged him to set himself above those proqd mas- ^rlXfte" 
ters who wanted to dottiineer over him; and Com- ^^J^^^**^ 
modus, without acquainting his council with it, treats w'ltk 
made ready for his departure. rSL^r^" 

He concluded treaties with th6 barbariatis, whom ^^^ *® 
it was not easy to subdue. The Marcon^anni ^ere iho, 
in want of provisions and of troops; the losses they 
suffered m several battles, and the ravaging of their . 
land^, had rendered them so weak, that they could 
no kwiger support the war, and had no resources 
but in a peace* Commodus granted it ahnost upon 
the same terms biis father had imposed upon them ; 
he required that they should give hostages, deliver 
up the prisoners; pay an annual tribute of a certainr 
quantity of com, and ftiniish him with such a num-* 
ber of auxiliary troops ; he forbade their assembling 
oftener than once a month, and that in a particular 
place, and in presence of a Roman centiirion ; he 
ibrbacle them making war with the Jazyges and; 
Vandals : upon these terms he abandoned the forts 
that were buiit in their countries, and brought 
away the garrisons. Thus he renounced a conquest 
that was »far advanced ; he deprived the Romans , 
of the glory they so highly valued of extending 
their empire; and what completed the ignominy 
of tills peace was, that he purchased it with large H«rod. 
distributions of money to nations ready to receive 
his yoke. 

He negotiated in the same manner, and with the ^^ 
same spirit^ with the Burii, who inhabit about the 
sources >of the Oder and the Vistula. One remark- 
able clause of tl>e treaty he matie with them w^as, 
that he required their leaving between them and 
the Daci forty furlongs of desert country^ without 
habita;ti0n or culture* 

/ In 
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In fine, a body of twelve thousand Daci, who, 
driven from their own country, might be a consi- 
derable re-enforcement to the neighbouring nations 
in case they should attempt to revolt, were enga- 
ged by Sabinianusj one of the generals whom Corn- 
modus trusted, to submit themselves to the em- 
pire, on condition of some lands which were given 
them in the Roman Dacia* 

Herod. All these different negotiations being finished in 

a short time, Commodus, free of all care, and reck- 
oning he had pacified and secured the country on the 
banks of the Danube, thought only of a speedy re- 
turn, and without advising with any body, he pub- 
licly declared his departure. This order caused a 
commotion in the army; the example of the prince 
instilled into the hearts of the soldiers a desire of re- 

/ moving, like him, from a severe climate, and to go 

and seek repose and pleasure in Italy. Herodian, 
who informs us of this disposition of the army, 
does not acquaint us with the consequences ; but 
undoubtedly the legions appointed for the security 
of Pannonia and the neighbouring provinces must 
have remained there ; Commoilus only carried away 
with him the pfetorian cohorts, and the troops 
which had followed his father to the war. 

Though this departure was precipitate, indecent, 
and resolved on contrary to the advice of the wisest 
heads, yet the favour of a young prince is such, that 
wherever he passed on his return, Commodus was 
received with warm and sincere acclamations of joy ; 
they loved the son of Aurelius, they promised them- 
selves a thousand blessings, and the continuance of 
public felicity ; when he came near Rome, the se- 
nate in a body^ and the whole multitude of inha- 
bitants, came out to meet him, carrying branches of 
laurel, crowned with flowers ; every external motive 

He is reed- coucurrcd in gaining their hearts ; his noble birth, 

▼cdwith ^^ uncommon advantage in Roman emperors, the 
graces of youth, atid a good mien ; his person was 

well 
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vfeW made, his countenance charming, 6yes full of 
fire, and a fine head of hair: every one, therefore, 
emulously boasted of a prince born to the purple, 
whose amiable youth seemed to proclaim nothing 
buft mirth and diversions ; they made fervent prayers 
for his prosperity, and covered him with flowers 
and garlands ; it was amidst these proofs of public 
joy that Commodus entered Rome. 

All this joy was very vain, and the Whole pre- Hctri- 
ceding conduct of the prince sufficed to obviate hfa??^^ 
their error ; he showed in his triumph that he waB ^^^ ***^^ 
not changed ; for he triumphed for the Germans, 
though he had ill deserved that honour; and in so Lamprid. 
august a ceremony, he placed in his chariot one ^"^-^-^ 
Saoteru^, a vile wretched companion of his shameful 
debaucheries, and turned continually to him to kiss 
him ; in this manner he ascended thecapitol, visited 
some other temples, and then*thanked the senate hcw^ 
and the troops which had remained rn the city for 
their fidelity to him in his absence. In the speech 
whichhe made to the senate, he discovered his want 
of genius by his many childish and low bravadoes ; 
he particularly cited, as a great exploit, the assist- 
ance he had given his father in pulling him out of ^"^ 
a heap of mud into which he had seen him fall. ^ 
The ceremony of the triumph Was performed the coSam?* 
twenty-second of October. 

Herodian relates, that Commodusy upon his re- Hcici8,fo^ 
turn to Rome, left for a few years the government JhrwiSS 
of the state in the hands of the council which his ^^ ^^» ^«*<f 
father bad given him. It is undoubtedly to this 
time we are to refer the only good action history 
ascribes to Commodus: one Manihus, who had 
been secretary to the rebel Cassius, being seized, 
promised to make great discoveries, and to furnish 
proofs for the conviction of many criminals. Com- 
modus did not listen to him, but caused all his pa* 
pers to be thrown in the fire. From this act of cle- 
mency it is easy to observe the spirit of Aurelius 

still 
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still lived in his friends after his death. Commodus, 
probably^ had no other sliare in it than what was 
X owing to his indolence, which made him leayC/the 

As for him, dccisioh of all affairs to his council ; fof, as for him, 
iifmK&X he was entirely immersed, I will not say in pleasure; 
i^ttchJSy^^" but in the licentiousness of the most shocking de- 
baucheries. The sensible reader will easily dispense 
with my describing what would offend his modesty ; 
only, that 1 may observe the law of history, I will 
relate, that Commodus debauched all his sisters ; 
that he spent his life in a seraglio of six hundred 
Victims of prostitution of both sexes; and that 
there is no species of debauchery which he was 
not proud to boast of. 
kc shows His passron for shedding blood did not fail to 
disp^osmo^D. show itself amidst hisinfainous voluptuousness; he 
had a pleasure in killing victims, d:nd in dressing 
himself like the underling officers whom custom 
AureL vict» appointed for such functions ; he fought with gla- 
diators, and, with e^al cowafdice ai^ crtielty, used 
in these combats a sword w^ll shatpened, whilst his 
adversaries had nothing but foils with leaden points. 
Hegiveshii j^ couduct SO mean could not but bring upon 
?o"percnnit, him the coutempt of every man of honour in Rome, 
Sind'amr 211x1 hc took carc to add hatred to it, by giving 
bitiousflat- himself up to the wicked counsel of an interested 
Herod. ' and ambitious flatterer, who wanted to raise his 
^i^P"^** fortune upon the ruin of the true friends Whom 
Aurelius had left to his son. 

Perennis, (the name of his favourite,) a native of 
. Italy, having acquired some reputation, in th€ ser- 
vice, had been made prctorian prefect hy Commo- 
dus, and colleague to Tarruatius Paternus, who 
was chosen to the same office by Aurelius. The 
new pretorian prefect studied to flatter the young 
prince's violent passion for pleasure ; he freed him 
from all trouble of business, taking upon himself 
the whole weight of the government ; by this means 
he gained the confidence of Commodus^ and with- 
out loss of time laboured to instil into him a jealousy 

and 
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add hatred of the severity of his old ministers, 
who exhorted him continually to take upon him- 
self the management of his affairs, and to employ 
himself in niatters becoming an emperor. He suc- 
ceeded without trouble with an easy and indolent 
prince, ^d engrossed him entirely* His scheme 
was perceived to tend to the destruction of those 
whom be had deprived of the prince's friendship, 
and that with an equal passion for riches, power, 
and honour ; he proposed, by unjust confiscations, 
to enrich himself with theit spoils. 

AH the old court was alarmed, and Lucilla, Com- His sister 
modus's sister, came and joined the intrigues of a ^^^^ 
^oiaan to the general discontenjt against a bad go- conspiracy 
v-ernment. She had been first married (as we have *^°"*^^°^ 
seen) to L, Vcrus, and though her second husband 
Pompeianus was of a very inferior rank, she had 
held, by an express concession of her father, all the 
honoHfs of imperial dignity. She had the title of 
Augusta, the fire* was carried before her, and, after 
the -death of her mother Faustina, she was for some 
time the first pf^incess of the court. Commodus's 
marriage <k?prived her of this, and she was under a 
necessity to give place toCrispina the reigning em- 
press, and this was to her the leaven of malice and ill- 
will against her brother. In order to revenge this 
pretended injury, she did not address herself to her 
husband Pompeianus, whom she did not love, and 
knew to be faithful toCommodus ; she intrusted her 
gxiefis to Quadratusi, a young senator, with whom 
she had otherwise very suspicious connexions; for, 
being a daughter worthy of Faustina, she trod in 
her ufbthej-'s steps. Quadratus suifered himself to 
be blinded with the hopes of the sovereign rank. 

Vox. yn. B b he 

* Herodia.fl ftpcaki in more places thiin one of fire carried by- 
way of honour before the Roman emperors and empresses. It is 
a wonder so singular a practice is attested only by one writer. 
We may see what Justus Lipslus, ,in his commentary upoa Tm ^ 

citus, has said. yUnn, /. 1. c. 7. 
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he found many 3cnators willing to enter into his 
views, and to deliver the empire from the ignomi- 
nious yoke of Commodus. The pretorian prefect 
Tarruntius Paternus strengthened the conspiracy 
with all the power of his office ; and Quintianus *, a 
young senator, who bad free access to the prince's 
person, because he vrad of his parties of pleasure, 
undertook the execution of it. Quadratus thought, 
when Commodus was killed, to show himself, and 
to put an end to the enterprise with his largesses. 
Theco^i- The plot was very near succeeding, and, if it 
racy&ito. jj^ji^j^ j|. ^^^ ^^^y ^hrQugh hig indiscrctiou who 

was to strike the first strike. When Commodus 
came into the theatre through a dark passage, Quin- 
tianus comes up to him, draws his sword, and calls 
out to hfm, " Behold what the senate sends you." 
This threatening put the prince upon his guard, and 
the soldiers who attended bim seis^ed Quintianus, 
disarmed him, ana brought him away prisoner. 
mento?*^^ Pcrenuis, to whose designs this event was fa- 
LwciUa and vourablc^ gladly undertook the bringing of the cpn- 
ratorT*^'' spiracy to light. The chiefs were immediately dis- 
covered. Quadratus's foolish hopes cost him his 
head. Quintianus could not be spared. Lul^illa 
was banished to the island of Caprea, and soon after 

put 

* DioDtf who came to Rome in the reign of Commodus, and 
who probably was there at the time of the facts I am relating, 
names, instead of* Quintianus, one Claudius Pompeianus, who, 
he pretends, was son-in-law to Lucilla, and had an incestuous 
correspondence with her. Herodian, whom I have foUowed, 
lived at the same time. It is easier to be surprised at this con- 
trariety between two contemporary writers than to deci<^ which 
of the two is to be preferred. Dion was higher in dignity, and 
consequently had better opportunities of information. But we 
have only extracts of his history, which may not be made with 
judgment or attention ; on the contrary, Herodian^s work is 
complete. Besides, his recital is more of a piece, better connect- 
ed, and with more circumstances. These considerations deter- 
mined me in favour of Herodian, without pretending to direct 
the judgment of others. 
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j>ut to, 4eatli, , Most, of the accomplices met the commo- 
sajne f^te, and suffdred the just punishment of an hatred of 
attempt equally rash and criminal. But, most un- ***«»«°*^' 
fortunately, Qqintianus's words made, a deep im- 
pression pnCommodus's ijiemory, an,d left a wound 
in his heart which was never cured. He always 
considered , the senat,e a^ an eqemy of his persoa 
and hfe : an<i this fatal belief assisted and incited 
by Perennis's instigations, made hirh shed streams 
of illustrious and innocent blood. . . 

Paternu? had not been named a.mong the accom- Patcrnus, 
plices of the conspiracy, and Commodus for soipe prdfect^a- 
time did not know the part \yhich this pretorian ^^can* 
prefect had taken in it. A bold stroke, which this spiracy. 
same Paternus ventured to make in so dangerous 
a.situation, occasioned his ruin. He cpuld not bear 
the influence which the infamous Saotenis had 
acquired oyef the prince by the most scandalous 
methods, and caused the wretch to be assassinated 
by the hands of Cleander the freedman, who be- 
came afterwards more powerful, and much more 
dangerous to the empire, than Saoterus. Commodus 
was enraged at it ; the plot formed against his person 
had not provoked him more. Believing it, however, 
necessary to keep fair \yith Paternus, he disguised 
I.iis project of vengeapce under a seeming desire to 
honour him more, lie made him senator, and gave Dio.ap.VaL 
him consular honours, in order to have a pretence 
lor taking from him the office of pretorian prefect, 
\vhich could only be enjoyed by a Roman yVnigf^t 
JPaternus's enemies, seeing him in disgrace,\impro- 
ved the opportunity to complete his ruin. They col- Lamprid. 
Jected all the proofs which rendered him justly sus- 
pected of having entered into Lucilla's conspiracy, 
and of having afterwards employed the power his 
office gave him to save several of the accomplices. 

Commodus, beins: determined to sacrifice him t6' 
his resentment, was not contented with one victim ; 
he wished to strike off several illustrious heads with Dio.ap.vai. 

2 one 
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one blow, and «o satisfy his bloody enmity to ^» 
senate. Paternus wras charged tv'ith a new conspi- 
racy formed with Salvias Julianus, grandson of th* 
author of the perpetual edict, which we mentioned 
in the reign df Adrian, a persfon valuable for his 
merit and learning, and who, having gone through 
the highfer dignities, and seen himself at the head 
of a great and powerful army, when Aurelius 'died, 
had made no attempt contrary to his duty and al- 
legiance to his prince. There was a treaty of mar- 
riage between Salvius's son and Paternus's daughter, 
and it was alleged that this alliance concealed under 
i*« p«ruhci it a design to raise Salvius to the empire. They both 
n\ onS^*' fell under this false accusation and lost their lives. 
•*^*** As a conspiracy cannot be formed without the 

concurrence of many, there were given them for 
accomplices persons of dignity and character, and 
some ladies of tlie best qualily in Rome. Almost 
all of them perished by the sword, or were sent 
into banishment. Among the banished I observed 
two consuls in office, but deputed ones : Enailius 
functus and Atilius Severus*. Among those who 
suffered death, the most deserving oif notice are the 
two QuintiJH, brothers, whom I mentioned m tbe 
reign of Aurelius ; as they had lived in perfect union, 
so they died in the same, being both strangled to- 
' gether. Sextus Condianus* son to the one and ne- 
phew to the other, was in Syria when he heard the 
sarhe sentence of death passed upon him. He con- 
cealed himself, wandered about a long time, and 
pursued into his several retreats, occasioned the 
ruin of many who had offered him an asylum ; at 
last he died without its being known in what man* 
ner; but he was seen no more, and an impostor, 
who, after the death of Commpdus, wished to 
usurp Condianus's name, in order to get possession 
of his great fortune, was convicted of the cheat. 

Didius 

* I say deputed, and not ordinary consuls, because Acir 
names are not in the annals. 
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Didius Julianuja, nephew to Salvias, was invol- ^^^^''^J^- 
ved in the affair with his uncle; but, when the fer- sohSL 
^nent was ove,r, and Comnjodus, wearied with exc- ^g^^ 
cutions, began to fear the hatred which might re- 
sult from thence, he wa^ absolved, and his accuser 
condemned* It had been happy for Ptidius if the 
danger he then incurred h?td ^ured him for ever 
of his ambition tp reign. 

About the same tiine, the empress Crispijtia, be- Deaths 
*^ gviilty of adultery, was transported into the SS^"*** 
i^and of Capjea, and soon ?ift;er put to death by 
order of Commodus. 

This pvince took a concubine from the family of Marda 
an enemy. Marcia, >vho had been kept by Qua- to"«o^o- 
jdratus, passed directly to the imperial, palace, an4 ^^' 
maintained herself in favour till the death of Corn- 
modus, in which she had a great hand, ^iphilinus 
relates that ahe protected the Christians, who in- 
deed enjoyed great peace under all this reign. He 
has not informed us of the motives which could 
determine such a woman to employ her credit for 
persons ^o very unlike herself. 

Perennis being the goly pj-etorian prefect by the ^Powcrand 
death of J^aternus, and havijig to do with a prince ^rcmus? 
who was averse to business, and breathed nothing j^^^^hi, 
but pleasure, made the whole authority of the, go- ^^ 
vernment to centre in hini$elf,and to degenerate in- Lamp."5.e. 
to the 0103 1 shocking tyranny. He overturned all 
the laws, he rid himself of all tl>ose whom he sus- 
pected, killing some, banishing athers, and apipro- 
priating to himself the spoils of all. No rank, no 
condition, was secure against his crqel avaii'ice j not 
only the senators, but the rich provincials, and even 
the women., whose opulency tempted his avaric^ 
suffered from f?ilse accusations ; and, what; woul^ 
appear incredible, if tyranny kiiew any boundj?, 
persons against whom they could devise nothing 
criminal, they prosecuted for having had a desire 
to nominate Corn modus their hdr^ and making him 
lyait too long for their succession. Perennis more 

3 particularly 
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• . ' ' • • 

Capit-Per- particularly studied how to extirpate the ancient 
friends of Aurelius, or at least to drive them from 
court, Pertinax, in the number of the last, was ba- 
nished into Liguria. He there passed three whole 
years in his father's pitiful farnl. 
Herod. Commodus, thus deprived, by his perfidious mi- 

^' nister, of alt his good and faithful scrvantis, of all 

itlK)se who were capable of a siriciere affection foi* 
]iim, became a prey without any defence; and'Peren- 
pis, whose ambition aspired to the throqe, thought 
lie had but one step morie to make in order to 
ascend it. Whilst he was disposing of every thing 
at Rome with absolute power, procuring to himself 
creitures by his gifts, and silencing all those by 
fear whom he could not gain, he had invested his 
son* who was stiir very young, with the com- 
mand of the armies of Illyria ; arid he reckoned that, 
after, he had put Commodiis to death, which ap- 
peared to him very easy, the troops commanded 
by his son would establish him in fiill arid lasting 
possession of the sdvei'ei^n poweK 
'■ His criminal designs were brought to light in a 
very odd manner : Whilst the emperor was present 
at the Capitoline games^ established (as 1 hive be- 
fore observed) by DomlVfan, a Cynic philosopher^ 
with the staff and the bk^, presents hiiriself amidst 
the assembly, mount's the theatre, and, with a mo- 
tion of his hand, imposing silence upon the crowd of 
spectators, he addresses these u^ords tbCoiritnbdus: 
" This is not fhe time for you to amuse yourself 
** with games, or to celebrate' feasts; Perennis's 
" sword threatens your head, arid if you do not take 
*^ precautions, against a danger^ which is 'not ap- 
" proacliirig, but present, you will pferish in the in- 
*' Stan t you least expect it. Here Perenttis ?s assenj- 

" bling forces and amassing money a'gaiust you ; 

\  > ^   ^ ., . • ..* .. .. ... > . « j^jg 

'^ Herodian says his sons, in the plural; but afterwards he 
noaitions but on^ as cpmrnatider-ifi- chief. The yowrger was.{}ru- 
bably his brother's lieutenant. •. . •.-. 
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." his son is corrupting the armies of Illyria, which 
" he commands; if you do not prevent them, you 
** are a dead man.*' 

Commodus was confounded; the bystanders, 
who thought this discourse very probable, pretend- 
ed, however, not to believe it. Perennis, who was . 
present, carried it off by his impudence, and treat- ; 

ing the philosopher as a madman, caused him to 
be taken and burnt aljve. Such was the reward . 
the unfortunate Cynic received for his faithful but 
Inconsiderate advice. 

Meantime the stroke was struck ; though Com- 
modus had not prevented his punishment who en-i 
deavoured to instil into him suspicions of his mini- 
ster, there still remained a cloud upon his mind/ 
Perennis'^ enemies, perceiving it, strengthened his 
jealousy ; he had many ; proud and insolent, as fa- 
vourites generally are, he was become odious to all 
the court. The prince, struck with the discourses 
which rung in his ears from all quarters, received at 
the same time evident and convincing proofs of 
the infidelity of his pretorian prefect Some sol- 
diers of the army of IlLyria, having escaped from 
the camp, brought him money struck by the order 
of Perennis's son, with the impression of his face 
and his name. 

This was undoubtedly sufficient to destroy him. Dio. and 
A military deputation sent against Him coippleted ^^^^i 
his ruin : fifteen hundred soldiers arrived at Rome, 
charged by the army of Great Britain, to which they 
belonged, to complain of the tyranny exercised by 
Perennis over the troops ; to accuse him of intrigues 
for making his son emperor, arid consequently to 
desire his punishment and death. Commodus at 
last opened his ej'^es; Perennis was declared an 
enemy of the public, and given up to the soldiers, 
who abused him a thousand ways, and cut him in 
pieces. His wife, his sister, his two sons, one of 
whom commapded the army of Illyria, and the other 

4 hacj 
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had a pl,ace of importance there, shared hi$ unhappy 
fate ; aad this family, a little before §o very power- 
ful, was totally destroyed \n ah instant. Perennia 
coukl not have been pretoriaa prefect above thiee 
ye^rs, 
contradic- ^^ what I h^vc related of his conduct J have pre^ 
tion be ferred the authority of Herodian, who is followed 
r^an^rid hy Lampridiu^, to that of Dion. This last authof 
Srdt^plT loads tbc favourite with praises, whom the others 
rcnnis. paint in the blackest colour? ; he only upbraids him 
for being the occasion of his coHeague Paternu^'s 
ruin, in order to have the sole possesfipn of the of- 
fice of pretorian prefect; in ot}w?r re&pects he com* 
inen^ls him as a disinterested apd incorruptible mi-: 
pistjQr, as having done frothing for himself, as the 
. support of prince and state; and he blames Com* 
modus for barely giving him up to the ^editiouq 
clampurs of the soldiers. It is, however, difficult 
to suppose that Herodian invented the facts he 
Hientions; and Dion m^ht have .had son>^ parti<r 
culg;r reason for flattering the memory of Perennis ; 
whatever his motive might be^ bi^ testimony has , 
not appeared to Tillerriont (though folio vved by biaa) 
to deserve the preference, 
Mcmfde^si* The.daiiger which Commodes had riin from the 
^ugofcban- ambitious enterprise of Perennis awakeped him ^ 
duft^S*4 to little out of his lethargy ; for whilst this favourite's 
»meS.*^****^ tninistry lasted, the prince r^lied.entirely ppon him, 
H^wod tnd ^^^'^^ oaly vvjtb Per^nnis's eye^..and icfforniing 
Dio. ' biqiielf of nothing but, wh^t the ptetorian prefect 
was pleased to ac^juain^ birn \yitb ; he even appeared 
but iittlp in public> aftjerQuintiaou^'s, attempt vp* 
on bis person : shut up in the pajace, h? divided his 
whole time between dpbauchery and his contemp- 
tible combats with gladiators and be^ts ; th^re he 
succeeded, joining art with gre^t bodily strength. 
It is related that he killed five sea horses at once, 
two elephants in two several days, a rhinoceroa, an 
animal partly like a camel and partly a panther; he 

shot 
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shot ^o dexterously, that one^ clay at a show, ob- 
serving a panther who darted against an unhappy 
wretch destined to fight him, with an arrow he in- 
stantly killed the beast, without hurting the man. 
It was by these mean exploits that he desired to 
shine, and he valued himself upon them, as a hero-* 
ism which rendered him equal to Hercules and Cae- 
sar. Perennis had humoured him in this taste, so 
favourable to the ambition of a minister, who con- 
siders his own interest more than his master's glory. 

Tlie noise made by the audacious projects of this 
pretoriau prefect broke the charm (as I have said) 
for a little time; Commodus seemed to rouse out 
of his lethargy ; he declared he would apply to bu-r 
sinless ; he repaired several acts of injustice done by 
Perennis ; he determined not to give the office of 
pretorian prefect to one man, but to divide it be-* 
tween two colleagues, in order to lessen the power, 
and mal^e it less formidable. But these were but Hemiinif 
the feeble efforts of a man overcome with sleep, J^iSliy*^ 
and who, after shaking himself a little, returns to 
it again : Commodus's reformation lasted only 
thirty days, at the epd of which he fell into his 
effeminacy again, and suffered Cleander, who was 
only a fieedraan, to have the same influence over 
him as Perennis had enjoyed. 

During the lucid interval which this half-cured Pertinax 
phrenzy of Commodus had left him, this prince did Great bS* 
justice to Pertinax ; he recalled him from the ba- ^• 
nishmentwhereinPerennishadkepthira three 3^ears, 8e<Stfon" in 
and sent him to command the legions of Great Bri- '^^'^"landt 
tain. Pertinax had spent his leisure time in building 
iu his native place; and not being in the least 
ashamed of the lo vvness of his first state, amidst the 
grand edifices he had raised, he preserved his father's 
cottagejustasit was, without any alteration. Being 
recalled to public affairs, he went to restore peace 
to a province, then in confusion from the seditious 
spirit which prevailed in the Roman army. 

These 
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These troubles liicl been preceded by com motions 
on the part of the barbarians ; the war wa» kindled 
in Great Britain in the beginning of Commodus's 
reign, and it was the most considerable in his time; 
we know but little of the particulars. Dion's abrid- 
ger only informs us, that the Britons passed the wall 
which ran across the island from one sea to the other, 
laid waste the Roman province, conquered a Roman 
general who marched to oppose them, and cut his 
army in pieces. Ulpius Marcellus was sent from 
Rome to put a stop to the incursions of the bar- 
barians ; he succeeded, and quelled their insolence 
by the repeated advantages he gained over them. 
This is all we know of his exploits, but his charac- 
ter is better known to us. 
ciiaracter This warrior, formed in the school of Aurelius, 
•tuipius imitated and even surpassed him in plainness, fru- 
whocom!^' gahty, and strict discipline; he was persuaded that 
gJ5^j>«- it was hardly allowable for a general to sleep ; he 
«wa<* therefore gave little time for rest, and kept all his 
officers under him watchful and alert, giving them 
in the evening orders for all the different hours of 
the night ; he ate no more than was necessary to 
keep him alive, and what Dion relates of him will 
undoubtedly appear incredible to many. Ulpius, as 
the historian reports, when he was in Great Britain, 
used to bring his bread frorh Rome, not that he 
could not eat what was made in the province, but 
in order to have it so hard that he should be under 
a necessity of eating it only from absolute hunger : 
if this be not true, at least it supposes, in the person 
to whom it is ascribed, a remarkable severity of 
manners, By declaring war against all effeminacy 
and pleasure, Ulpius had cut up by the root the 
desire of riches ; accordingly he was perfectly dis- 
interested, and of incorruptible integrity ; but he 
showed himself severe to others as well as himself, 
and consequently little qualified to be loved. 
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The state was nevertheless well served by him^ 
and the fame of his successes and virtue brought 
upon him Commodus s hatred : as a recompence for 
his servjc^, he saw himself in danger of being un- 
done by false 4^cusations ; he escaped, however, 
but after what'maniier we cannot say, and was 
suffered to live. 

Ulpius had now reduced tJie northern barbarians Pertinax. 
to their duty, and settled the province in peace with difficultfe* 
their enemies; had he continued there, he would gS^ersfde- 
likewise have maintained obedience among the su-esaud 
troops ; but, after he was recalled, the tranquillity rccai. 
which by his carehad been re-established from with; ^^ ^^? 
out, was succeeded with troubles and seditions from 
within. We have seen how far the legions of Great 
Britain carried their boldness against Perennis ; that 
minister's death did not allay their complaints, the 
government was despised and hated, arid Pertinax 
being sent to redress the evil, foiind their spirits in 
great fermentation ; the soldiers wanted a change of 
emperor; and had their new commander agreed to 
come into their schemes, he had been proclaimed 
Augustus. Perlinax preserved his allegiance to his 
prince ; he checked the seditions even at the peril 
of his life, for there was one so furious, that many 
were killed, and he himself remained for dead on 
the place; he recovered, reassiimpd his authority, 
and severely punished the guilty ; but, weary of 
iso dangerous an employment, and seeing it was 
impossible to restore to their ancient discipline 
troops corrupted with pride and insolence^ he de- 
sired to be recalled, and obtained his request; up- 
on his return to Italy, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of provisions. 

The insolence of the soldiers was undoubtedly Bad and ty- 
owing to the faults of the government ; for Cle- vernmenfof 
^nder, who Succeeded (&s I have said) to the power ^hoW:-' 
of Perennis, and who had even contributed lo the pQ^^er^®/**® 
i'uin of that minister, was himself still more vicious Pere^nnL. 

• ' than 
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H**'d"L ^^^^^ '^^ person he had destroyed; he is a famous 
and Lamp* ii^staoce ot* wb^t we Call the stpoit of fox-tuoe. 
f^^p^^' A Phrygiai> by biFth, and a 3lave, he was sold in 
his own country, and brought to Rome to da the 
nieaaest of&ces ; being adanttedioto the palace, and 
jbeconoe tlie emperors slave, he was agreeable to 
Commodus when a child, by a hkeness in their dis- 
positions : this b^gin^mg of favour he carefully che- 
rished; and the young prince, after his fathers 
deaths gave him his freedom, appointed bin^ hi^ 
fir^t chamberlain, and gave him in marriage l>a'- 
ino$tratia» o^e of bis concubines. Cleander was a 
party in all Commodus's pleasures, or, taspeak vmxq 
justly, in all his debaucheries ; aad by this means 
having gained his confidence, he was for spme time 
Perennis's rival ; aad at last, supported with the 
faction of tlig freedmen of the palace^ he wrought 
his destruction. Heir to his power, he abused it with 
mM the insolence of a mean soul, and introduced ia 
his ministry all the vices of slaves ; he put every 
thing to sale, the places of senators, the command 
of armies, the government of provinces^ and in- 
tendancies, for which he was well paid. There 
were purchasers, whom the rage of ambition en- 
gaged to strip themselves of every thing they had to 
become senators ; of this number was Julius Solo, 
an obscure person, of whom it was said, that by the 
confiscation of his eftbcts he had got himself ba- 
nished into the senate ; neither merit nor birth were 
of any account ; freedmen were made senators, and 
even put into the rank of patricians, a title till then 
reserved for the first families of Rome. Cleander, 
to increase liis gains, multiplied offices, and named, 
what had never been seen before, twenty^five con- 
suls for one year. He regarded neither laws nor 
precedents ; whoever had money to give was sure 
to be absolved whatever crime he had committed, 
or indemnified in. case he had been already con- 
demned, and frequently too with additional^ignity 

and 
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atid splendour. No ck^zt^n could be wcareof his life ^-aAiprt* 
or fortune, in cft»e he had a Tich *enciiiy, who ^^ould 
jniFcbase his ^testrnctiott. I'ondetmiation to batiish- 
mewt, to death, to different kimlis «f .punishments, 
confiscation, deprivation of burtaJ, alt was cxjxwed 
to saiej notfaftig wk^ tlvought of but ihe pice. Tiic 
favourite^ by this cruel and abotniisable traffic, 
amassed immense treasures : md to secu re the posses- 
sjoti €ff the gretsTtfr^part of his pirey, he shared it witii 
the emperor's concttbiiDeB, and ei'ieti with the em- 
percyrWwself. He wa8> indeed, inagnificent in the 
u«eof his ridies, p^si«g sumptuous buildings, not 
only for his own use, but for the conveniency and 
doGoration of several cities. He built hot baths at Lampr**. 
Rome, wjifch he called Com median, from his Blas- 
ter's *)ame. 

He did tiot at first take the office of pretorian: Lamp«d. «. 
prefect, too unsnitable to his mean condition, but 
he paved himself a way to it by degrading it, and 
making it contemptible by frequent changes. He 
uia^Ie afid unmade pretorian prefects at his plea-- 
sure; he had one for five days, another for six hours; 
at last, whenCleander thought he had brought this 
powerful office within his reach, he possessed himself 
of it, taking two colleagues, who were entirely his 
creatures ; then, for the first time, were :seen three 
pretorian prefects. 

Before Oleander had got to this high rank, one Hecaasci 
of the principal senators, brother-in-law to Com- Burrhus* 
modus, Antistius Burrhus, ventured to declare faw^trthc' 
against the scandalous proceeding's of this insolent emperor,to 
freedman, and to complain to the emperor of the deJJh^and 
abuse of his authority and name. Cleander returned ^,"u,f°' 
the charge against the accuser; and accused him of 
ambrtious projects, and with a formed design of 
usurping the throne. Antistius fell, and was put to 
death, and brought those into the same miifortune 
who had the courage to undertake his defence. An- 
other victim to the tyranny of Cleander, no less il- 
lustrious, 
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lustrious, was ArriUs Antoninus, whose name seems 
to carry in it some relation with Commodus*; he 
was sacrificed by the pretorian prefect to the re- 
sentment of Attains, whom he had condemned 
when proconsul of Asia. . . 

6apit.Per- I am sorrj to figd in Capitolinus thatPertinax 
^' was suspected to be concerned in those ddious pro- 

ceedings against these two senators, so valuable for 
their virtue and high rank; but it is only suspicion, 
which we may believe groundless. . • 

Jisurrec- , Arrius Aritoniuus was so esteemed at Rome, that 
people a/ Lampridius attributes the insurrection of the people,. 
Indcn^^" which produced Oleander's fall, to their resentment 
LaiSpi?. for his cruel and unjust death. Dion and Herodian 
fJi * ^ assign a violent fam ine for the cause of this insurrec- 
tion, a thing which operates very differently upon! 
the minds of the multitude. These two accounts 
may be reconciled : it is very possible.that two dif- 
ferent motives concurred to the same effect; how- 
ever it be, a contagious distemper, \yhich had. pre- 
ceded and ravaged Italy and Rome for a tong time,, 
produced a famine as its rtatufal Consequence, and 
the wickedness of men increased the Calamity. Here, 
our two authors differ; according to Dion, it was 
the overseer of provisions, Papirius Dionysius, who, 
instead of redressing the evil, endeavoured to aggra- 
vate it, with a design to ruin Cleandef, by, making 
the hatred for the public calamity to fall upon 
him: Herodian charges Gleander alone with the 
10^'hole,^ he says that this favourite, intoxicated with 
his fortune,* gave full scope to his desires, and see- 
ing none but the emperor above him, projected to 
dethrone him, and usurp his place; that, with this 
view, having amassed a great quantity of money and 

corn, 

* He descended, probably, as Tillemont obser-res, from Arrius 
Antoniaus, grandfather by the mother to the emperor Antoninus, 
who was great-grandfather to Commodus by adoption. 
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corn, he designedly increased the dearness and scar- 
city of provisions, that so the assistance which he 
gave by his largesses might be better received, and 
gain him at once the public affection. 

If he had such a thought, it did not succeed : the 
people, who had long hated him for his insatiable 
avarice, imputed to him the evils they suffered; in 
the theatres, and at the games, there were threaten- 
ing clamour^ raised against the minister who starved 
the city^of Rome. Dion relates, upon this occasion, 
an odd scene, which he dresses up as a miracle, 
but whose springs are easily guessed at; he tells us, 
that, in a race of chariots in the circus, a number of 
children advanced, with a young girl at their head, 
A^ery tall, with a fierce and bold look; it was thought, 
he adds, by the event which followed, that it must 
be some demon or genius ; it was much more natu- 
ral to think, and Diop should have said it, that some 
artful person had contrived this scene to stir up the 
people, who were already discontented, and dis- 
posed to sedition. 

This choir of children raise their voice, and with 
loud acclamations wish a thousand prosperities to 
Commodus, with imprecations and Curses against 
Oleander: this was a signal to the whole assembly; 
they repeat the same cries, they rise, they leave the 
show, and run in crowds to the place where Corn- 
modus kept himself shut up, not thinking of any 
thing but his pleasures, whilst the city was all in an 
uproar; it was a grand spacious house in one of the 
suburbs of Rome ; it was not possible for the multi- 
tude to get at the emperor : Oleander, who beset all 
the avenues, prevented his being informed of what 
passed, and caused the pretorian cavalry to fall upon 
the unarmed mob, who wounded and killed several, . 
and trampled others under their horses' feet ; the 
people so cruelly used fled in disorder to the gates 
of the city, but did^not surrender, and having re- 
ceived there a powerful re-enforcement by the junc- 
tion 
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tion of the city cohorts, who from an old jealousy 

were disposed to take part against the pretoriatis; 

they renewed the combat, where the success was 

dubious, so that a great many fell on both sides. 

Commodu* In SO great a calamity, whilst a kind of civil war 

miniftcrf " overflowed Rwne with blood, no man dared to ac- 

^ithTis*'" quaint Commodus of it, so much was the minister 

chiidrcnand dreaded ; at last, the extreme danger Imboldened 

crcaturca. ]p^^jij[jj^ Cotnmoduss sister, if we believe Herodian, 

or Marcia his concubine ; if we choose rather to fol- 
low Dion, one or other of them, with dishevelled 
hair, and all the signs of the greatest coBSternatioo, 
came and threw herself at Commodus's feet, and 
represented to hira the danger he was in, the ambi- 
tious and criminal designs of Cleandef, and the ne- 
cessity of sacrificing that worthless slave to the hatred 
of the people, and to his own safety. Terrified with 
the discourse either of Fadilla or Marcia^ he instantly 
sent for Oleander, and caused his head to be cut off 
in his presence; his head was fixed on a pole, and 
exposed as a pleasant and agreeable sight to the pro- 
\'oked multitude. In a moment the tuwmlt cease<i, 
and the people were satisfied ; tl^ pretorians disco- 
vered that Cleander had made them fight his own 
quarrel against hismaster's intentions; all their aver- 
sions were turaed against the familv and creatures 
of the wicked minister; two sons, one of whom 
was still under age, and brought up by Commodus, 
were massacred; all Im friends, all his connexions, 
and particularly a great many freedmen of the pa- 
lace, were extirpated, and their bodies, after being 
abused a thousand ways, and dragged along the 
streets, were thrown into the common shores : the 
intendant of provisions was put to death some time 
after, by order of Commodus. 
Alarms of This princc had been so intimidated by the insur- 
commodus. rectiou of the people, and undoubtedly by his own 
conscience, which taught him how little he deserved 
to be loved, that be durst not, even after the sedi- 
tion 
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tion was over, appear again in the city : it was ne^ 
cessiry for those about him to encourage him to take 
the resolution of returning to the palace; he had no 
occasion to repent it. The people, being delivered 
from an odious minister, received their emperor 
with loud acclamations of joy, and gave him all 
J)03sible marks of attachment and respect. 

Indeed Commodus*s alarms were not groundless: 
from the beginning of his reign he had heard of no^ 
thing but conspiracies.; we have seen three real ones 
laid successively by his sister Lucilla, and his two 
ministers, Percnnis and Cleander, not to mention 
those he had been made to fear without reason. In 
the interval between the two last, Herodian places 
the insurrections of a band of robbers, which like- 
wise put Commodus in danger. 

Maternus, a common soldier and deserter, but Danger k 
of a determined resolution to undertake any thing, fromMa- 
assembled at first some deserters like himself, with ofJ5J|fg^!^ 
whom he carried on in Gaul the trade of a rob- ditti. 
ber; their success brought them new associates; his 
gang increased gradually, and became at last an 
army. There was a necessity of making a regular 
war against them, and Niger, who afterwards dis-sj»art.Nigr^ 
puted the empire with Severus, was employed to^ 
encounter so despicable an enemy, and he acquitted 
himself like a brave and able officer. Meantime . 
Maternus, in spite of the losses he had suffered, aug* 
mented his forces, so as to form a design of killing Herod* 
Commodus, and to make himself emperor in his 
room. 

He perceived that he could not succeed in stich 
a design, if he showed himself openly ; and as his 
art was equal to his courage, he formed an admi- 
rable plan : he divided his troops, and ordered them 
to go into Italy and to Rome in small parties, and 
went there himself; his scheme was to avail himself 
of the opportunity of the.€ybettlie festival, which 
was celebrating at Rome with great pomp, and 
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during which every one had the liberty of being dis-. 
guised ; he therefore resolved to take, for himself 
and followers, the dress and armour of the emperor's 
guards, to mix with them m a kind of solemn pro- 
cession where Commodus was present, to come near 
his person, and to murder him. 

The project contained nothing but what was very 
practicable ; but some of those who first entered into 
it conceived a jealousy of their leader. Tlrey had hi- 
therto considered themselves almost as his equals, 
and could not think of making him their master ; 
they discovered the plot, Maternus was' seized, with 
a gteat number of his accomplices, and they were 
all punished wi-th death. 
^ So many successive dangers to which Commodus 
saw his life exposed, made him not only fearful but 
mistrustful, and consequently cruel to all those who 
had the misfortune to fall under his suspicion ; he 
was already but too much inclined to these vices ; 
but the circumstances strengthened, increased, and 
carried them to the greatest height. His general 
Conduct after Oleander's death is thus painted by 
Herodian : Commodus, (says he,)from thatmoment 
suspected all the world, shedding rivers of bloody 
listening to every calumny, and refusing admittance 
to aiiy person of character : his cruelties, adds the 
historian, gave no interruption to his pleasures and 
debaucheries, to which he was a slave. Every man 
of sense,^ who had but a tolerable share of polite li- 
terature, was to expect to be banished from the 
court as a dangerous enemy; actors of farces and 
obscene pantomimes governed the prince, whose 
whole employment consisted indriving chariots, and 
combating with beasts. His flatterers extolled these 
mean exercises as great and glorious exploits ; thus 
cruelty on one hand, infamy, extravagance, and in- 
decency on the other, composed the portrait of Com- 
modus, stnd make the subject of the remaining part 

of 
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of his history, which I shall relate so as not to of- 
fend the reader's jnodesty and my own. 

In the room of Cleander he created two preto- His cruel- 
rian prefects, Julianas and R^^illus, arid soon after iSiprid. 
put them to death. Hje had, however, shown great ^j^-*^* 
marks of regard for Jiilianus ; he kissed him in^^ 
stead of receiving his respectsjn the usual way, and 
called himFather ; but, after he had disgraced him, 
by forfcing him to dance before his coneubities like 
a juggler, arid to throw, himself, by way of sport, 
into a fishrporid, he put him to death by the sword. 
In general, none of his pretorian prefects long en- 
joyed a post as dangerous as high ; none continued 
in place above three, years, and alriiostalU of thenx 
lost their life with their office: 

La^pridius mentions several other illustrious 
victims to Commodus's cruelty ; six consular per- 
sons at once, Petronius Mamertinus, brothef-in-law 
to the emperof, and Antoninus, his nephew, and 
Anna Faustina, coiisin-german to his father. He vaicat 
caused, to be burned alive the children arid descend- ^'^^' ** 
ants of Avidius Cassius, whom Aurelius had spared. 
At other times he employed poison, when he want- umpnd. 
ed to prevent too great a noise; and ht was ^''*"^* 
prompted to these barbarities, not by jealousies 
t>nly, and dark su-spicions, but by his avarice, which 
had a great share in them. The revenues of the 
empire were not sufficient for his expenses ; and, 
in order to support them, he ordered the death of 
many people of fortune, both men and women, 
that he might seize their effects. 

In what way soever his displeasure might be in* 
curred, death was the certain consequence of the. 
pretended offence* He condemned to the beasts ^ 
those who were witty upon him. He applied this 
shocking punishment to the bare reading of Cali- 
gula's life penned by Suetonius. He had reason 
for interesting himself in the character of a prince 
be so much reae^nbled,.Of all the things in which 
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tliey were so much alike, the least material is that 
mentioned by Lampridius, that they were both born 
on the same day, the thirty^first of August. 
/^ Dion speaks of one Julius Alexander, a very ro^ 

bust man, and a good archer, who fought on horse-* 
back with a lion, and killed him with arrows* 
Com modus considered this brave man as a rival 
who sullied his glory, and determined to be rid of 
him ; at least Dion alleges no oth6r motive for Ju- 
lius's death. It is true that Lampridius mentions 
a revolt, but that was the fashionable excuse fot 
destroying all those the emperor hated. However 
Ihat may be, the resolution was not so easily exe* 
cuted as taken. Julius Alexander was at Emerus, his 
native country, when he learned that soldiers were 
sent to kill hiro. He held himself ready, and, sur- 
prising them in the night in an ambuscade, slew 
them all. After the same manner he treated his 
enemies in the city, arid immediately mounting a 
horse, he prepared to fly to the neighbouring bar- 
barians. His criminal affection for a boy was the 
occasion of his fall ; he wanted to carry him with 
him, and as the lad's weakness retarded his jour- 
ney, his pursuers had time to overtake him. At 
their approach, seeing death unavoidable, he be- 
gan by killiiig his companion, and then despatched 
himself. 

Such were the bloody revenges which Commo- 
dus took for mere words, or for actions entirely 
innocent. He did more ; it was, literally speaking, a 
diversion to him to kill and maim men. If he knew 
any one had declared he was weary of life, he took 
him at his word, and caused him, against his will, 
to be thrown down a precipice. He ordered a 
fat man s belly to be opened, to have the plea- 
sure of seeing his entrails. By way of amuse- 
ment, he deprived some of an eye, others of a leg, 
Oio. and afterwards he made his jests of them. He 
diverted himself with cutting off with a razor 

the 
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the noses and ear$ of the unfortunate officers of fais 
household^ whom he obliged to sit down» as if he 
intended to shave them. Sometimes he affectied (h^. LampHd. 2. 
surgeon, and^ ander pretence of letting blood, and 
opening a vein, h« slashed the arm^^ and let^p^t all 
the blood. 

I wiU conclude this shocking detail, which cannot Oio. ax)d 
fiiil of putting the reader out of all patience, with ^p"* ^ 
one device more^ which surpasses all the rest As 
he affected to be a rival to Hercules, he would, like 
that hero, fight with giants and monsters. For tbi^ 
purpose h^e assembled all those in the city whoha4 
lost the use of their legs by distemper pr other* 
wtsCy and caused them to be wrapt up with clotheis 
and linens below the knees, of sueh a length as tQ 
make them resemble the tails of dragons. He gave 
them spung^s instead of stones fpr arms, and thei) 
pushing upon them, killed them all with a club« 
It would be hard to believe such a mixture of ex* 
travagance and cruelty, if it was not attested by 
Dion, an ocular witness. This historian pbserve$« 
that he and all the spectator^ were under gf eat fear^ 
which is easily imagined. 

It will not be thought strange that t^i^ unworthy pf aii m. 
son of Aurelius should cause all hi$ father's friends meSdlr* 
to be destroyed. It is rather tp be wondered that J^par^^^ 
three of them escaped his fury, Pompeiapu^, JPer- commodus, 
tinax, and Victorinus. Dion declares he n?annot acf nuiT^crtl- 
count for it. It is probable that the t\vp first were vktori^ua. 
very wise men, and careful to moderate the ;jeal pf 
their virtue with a ptudence which avojds to in* 
cense, though it disapproves. We have seen that 
Pompeianus, in particular, cherished and respected 
the memory of Aurelios in his son. He bofe with 
what he could not prevent He only abstained 
from going to thp shows^ where the emperor, his 
brother-in-law, disgraced himself by acting the in- 
famous part of a gladiator; however, he sent his 
children there. We may judge that Pertinax go- 

3 verned 
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yerned himself by the same principles, but Victo- 
ritius even brayed the cruelty of Commodus, and 
the pride of his ministers. 

' He was of a steady and intrepid disposition^ and 
when there were flying reports in the city, which 
threatened him with approaching death, he went to 
iPereniiis, who was then in favour. " lam inform- 
" ed," 3ays he, " that the emperor and you intend to 
♦* take away my life. What is it you wait for ?• 
" Why do you delay ? You may this very day exe- 
■* cutie the design you have formed/' This bold- 
ness should naturally have hastened his ruin. Vic- 
torinus was, besides, a man of distinguished merit, 
and capable of giving umbrage.' He had a talent 
for speaking, and was considered as the best orator 
of the age. Dion 4ias preserved two instances of 
his desolation in command. When he was gover-f 
nor of Germany, knowing that his Keutenant-ge- 
neral was a greedy plunderer, he began by re- 
Jiroving him in private, and exhorting him to re- 
form. This vice is one of those which are never 
cured, and Victoritius's representations were fruit- 
less. Then he formed his resolution, and having 
assembled the army, he first caused himself to be 
i^ummoned by the herald, and made oath that h6 
never had and never would receive a present. He 
then ordered his lieutenant to be cited to take the 
same oath, and that officer not daring to be guilty 
of a perjury of which he could so easily be con- 
victed, was imtnediately cashiered. After this, Vic- 
torinus was proconsul of Africa, and in that office 
he repeated the Same example agaitist one of his as- 
sessors who was infected with the same leprosy. He 
obliged him to embark in a ship which sailed from 
Africa, and brought him to Italy. He discharged 
likewise the office of governor of Rome, and ac- 
quitted himself so well, that a statue was erected in 
honour of his virtue. AH this was more than suf- 
ficient 
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fi|:ient to entitle him to the hatred of Commodus, 
and yet Victorinus died peaceably in his bed. 

To finish this picture of Goramodus, we must i»?g«ccfui 
here add what relates to his debaucheries and Sl^s^con- 
shameful behaviour. 1 have said enough on the first ^**^^ 
head, and it is better to throw a veil over his inde- 
cencies than to expose them : so much I must ob- 
serve, that he was so entirely lost to all sense of 
shame, and that he gloried in his own dishonour. 
He had always a silly passion for making a show 
of himself, either in driving of chariots, or in fight- 
ing with beasts, or as a gladiator. However, at 
first a spark of modesty induced him, if not to forr 
hear from exercises so unbecoming his rank, at least 
to confine them to th^ palace. But at length he shook 
ofip all restraint, and made the public eye-witnesses 
of his shame. He frequently passed a considerable 
time in the schools, where the gladiators were trainr 
ed. He went out with them, and appeared among 
them in the arena; he fought, was proclaimed con- 
queror, required the applause of the people and of the 
senate, and the gravest senators, however unwil- 
lingly, yielded to this wretched adulation. He ex- 
acted his salary as a gladiator, but with this differ- 
ence, that he demanded a higher price than the rest; 
and, to complete his impudence, he endeavoured to 
perpetuate the remembrance of his ignominy. Every 
time that he did any thing mean, shameful, or cruel, 
or acted the gladiator, or master of a debauch, he 
ordered it should be registered in the journals 
which were kept of every thing remarkable that 
passed in the city. Hence it is that we know he 
fought three hundred and sixty-five times whilst his 
father was alive, and seven hundred and thirty-five 
times after his death, and that he gained a thousandl 
victories in these disgraceful combats. He was so Herod and 
proud of them, that having appropriated to himself ^*°'^^*^ 
the colossus of the sun **, and taken off the head 

4 to 

f Nero had raised that colossus for himself, and Vespasian had 
coBKcrated it to the lus. 
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to make way for his own ; he ordered to be iij- 
scribed upon the basis, instead of the titles of sove 
reignty, th'dtpi Conqueror of a thousand gladiators. 
x.ampria.d. From the same meanness of taste, not, 1 think, 
from superstition, he devoted himself to the myste-^ 
ries of Isis, and celebrated them with the priests 
of that Egyptian goddess. Like tliem he shave4 
his head, and with them carried the image of Anu- 
bjs; and even in this religious ceremony, not for- 
getting his malevolent inclinations, he struck the 
litter which supported the statue in such a manner, 
that the mouth and teeth of the god^dog gave the 
ministers violent knocks on their shaven heads. 

From the same meanness in his avaricious pro- 
ceedings as in the rest of his conduct, Commo- 
dus upon his birth-day changed the customary pre- 
sents into fixed and regular contributions. The se- 
nators of Rome, their wives ahd children, were 
taxed at two pieces of gold a head, worth fifty de- 
iiiers. In the other cities, the senators were only rated 
at five deniers or drachms, which iij our money 
may be^worth fifty souS. On a particular occasion, 
when he wanted money, he feigned a desire to ^o 
into Africa, and, under that pretence, demanded 
the sums necessary for a great expedition* When he 
had got the money, he spent it in feasts of debau- 
chery, and did not go, on' a supposition that the 
^enat^ and people could not bear hi$ absence from 
Rome. 
His foolish With all this meanness of manners, which loaded 
^°^^y* him with ignominy, Commodu$ was full of vanity, 
and foiid of ostentatious titleis, and he assumed a 
great number of them, which served only to make 
him extremely ridiculous, and which shows of how 
little value are iall external decorations the appen- 
dage of fortune, and not of merit. The subscrip- 
tion of his letters to the senate, according to Dion, 
was thus, The Emperor Ccesar Lucius JElius Au* 
rdlu^ Cominodus Augustus, tike Pious^^ the Happy j 

the 
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the Sarmatianj Maximus GermanicuSy Britannia 
cus, the Peace-maker of the Worlds the Invincible, 
the Roman Hfsrcules Pontifex Maximus, enjoy-- 
ing the Tribunitial Power the eighteenth time, 
eight times Imperator, seven times Consul^ Father 
of his Country. To the Consuls, the Pretors, the 
Tribunes of the People, and to the happy Commo* 
dian Senate, Health. Many of these titles want ex- 
planation, and it is necessary to understand them 
in order to form a more just and perfect notion of 
that ridiculous vanity which induced Commodus 
to assume them. 

He might ascribe to himself the surname of 
Pius as hereditary, for his adoptive grandfather 
Titus Antoninus had borne it. That of Felix, or 
Happy, was renewed in his person, after the ex- 
ample of Sylla, hateful model, and whom no good ' 
prince would imitate. Commodus is the first 
who joined together these two titles, which he so 
little deserved. They were adopted by most of his 
successors pu the medals which we commonly find 
ofthern.. 

Commodus took the titles of Sarmaticus, Ger-» 
manicus, and firitansiciis, from the victories of no- 
great consequence which were obtained by liis lieu^ 
tenants oyer the nations these names relate to. It 
must be qbi^erved, that the title of Germanicus had 
been assumed by so many emperors, that the glory 
bf it appeared common. It was therefore to be 
raised, and if I may be allowed the expression, to 
be new-coined with the epithet Maximus, as easy 
to be copied as the name itself. 

I find no foundation in Commodus's reign for the 
title of Peace-maker of the Universe. The peace 
which he concluded after his father's death with 
the barbarians near the Danube was not honour- 
able to the empire, and concerned only a part of 
the frontiers* That which the state enjoyed at 

home, 
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home was not of his procuring, but the effect of 
the valour and prudence of his predecessors, and 
by his cruelty he made it more bloody than war it- 
self The title of the Enemy of Mankind had suit- 
' ed him better than that of Peacemaker. 

He assumed the title of Invincible, on account 
of his combats with beasts and gladiators. He suc- 
ceeded there but too well, and nothing so much 
shows tlie meanness of his sentiments as the tro- 
phies he made of these shameful victories. 
, . It was for the same, reasons he called himself ^ 
the Roman Hercules; imitator of the labours of 
Jlercules, he believed he had a right to take the 
name and symbols of that god. He frequently ap* 
peared covered with a lion's skin, with a club in 
his hand^ or rather he caused to be carried before 
him these glorious marks of his divinity ; and he 
was so proud of them, that even when he was not 
present at the games, he ordered them to be placed 
upon the throne appointed for him. What makes 
it still more remarkable is, that, at the same time, 
he dressed himself in the finest and richest stuffs, 
^o that in his person he displayed an odd mixture 
of the effeminacy of worpen, and of the vigour of 
heroes. He likewise sometimes joined in his per- 
son the qualities of Mercury to those of Hercules, 
a composition of which he was not the inventor, 
and in which he imitated the Hermeracles that 
were commonly placed in the Palestrae % 

Commodus, thus esjalted to a god, would bej ho- 
noured as such. He required adorations and sacri- 
ifices. He filled Rome with his statues, and preser- 
ving his cruel and fierce disposition even in the 
exercise of his sacrilegious vanity, he ordered to 

be 

* They were statues with the head of Hercules, upon a square 
basis, which represented Merciiry. Qne may seq the figure in 
the first volume of Montfaucon. Mercury, in Greek, was called 
Hermes, and Hercules Heracles. 
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be erected, opposite to the place where the senate 
assembled, a statue in a threatening attitude, hold- 
ing a bow bent, and pointed at the senate. After 
his fleatb, this statue was taken down, and that of 
Liberty put in its plape. 

This senate, whom Commodus hated so violently, 
he however called, after his name. The Commodian 
S^natCy as appears by the before-mentioned sub- 
scription; so little consistency, and so much contra- 
diction, were there in the designs, or rather in the 
whims, of this wrong-headed emperor. He would Lamprid.«. 
have his name appear every where. The senate was*" 
colled Commodian; the city of Rome the Commodian 
Colony; the legions and the armies Commodian; 
the day on which all this was regulated and ordered 
Commodian ; in a word, the age in which he lived, 
and which he pretended was the golden age, he 
called Commodian. He changed the names of the Lamp. 14* 
twelve months of the year, and gave them new 
ones, all taken from his own. Dion gives us a list of 
them : I shall only observe Xhzt oiAmazoniany sub- 
stituted ipstead of January ; this name was agree- 
able to Commodus on two accounts, as recalling to 
his memory hoth Hercules, the conqueror of the 
Amazons, andMarcia, his concubine, whom be was 
fond of having drawn in the dress of these warlike 
women. He himself intended to appear upon the 
arena of the amphitheatre in that dress. It is not 
mentioned whether his design was executed, but 
nothing hinders our believing it, since he frequently 
showed himself in puhlic in the dress of a woman. Lamp.ia. 

I doubt not but the recital of all these extra- 
vagances is disgusting to the reader; I mystlf am 
weary of relating them; but, after all, these instances 
of ridiculous folly in the highest station of life are 
a very useful lesson for men to correct their judg- 
inents, and to convince them of the mistake thev 
are in, when they consider great riches, and the su- . 
preme rank, as th^ best gifts of fortune. Happy 

should 
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should we be it this conviction became real and 

sincere, and influenced our practice. 
Cahmities Rome, already $o unhappy by the vice9 of her 
dugWi^Q." P''>"ce, experienced, moreover, under this reign the 

most fatal calamities, famine^ plague, and violent 

fires. 
Famine. I have spoken of the famine, which did not pror 
Lamp. 14. ^^^^ f^^^ ^.j^^ barreuuess of the earth, but from 

the wickedness of men, and wlfich wm increased 
by remedies ill applied and ill conducted. 
pbgiie. The plague, which I have b^it barely mentioned, 

^^c^ ravaged all Italy, but it was no where more violent 
than at Rome. Dion assures us that there died 
two thousand persons a day. Herodian relates that 
beasts suffered from the contagion as well as men. 
History takes no notice of Commodus being af- 
fected with it, or of his takipg any care to comfort 
the miserable suiterers ; bi^ t it informs us of the 
precautions he used for his own safety. He re- 
tired into Laurentum, an agreeable country, and 
perfumed with many laurel groves, whose salu- 
tary fragrance served as a preservative against the 
corruption of the air. 

Dion joins to the plague assassinations commit- 
ted over all the empire with poisoned bodkins. This 
is the second instance of that shocking practice^ 
first introduced, as it is said, under Domitian. 
Fires. There were two fires in Rome in Commodus's 

£tt8. chron, ^gjg^ , the first caused by thunder, which, faUing 

upon the capitol, consunicd libraries, and several 
Dift. and edifices that were near it. We are furnished with 
more particulars of the second, which Dion and 
Herodian more largely describe. The fire seized the 
house of a private person, and reached the adjoining 
temple of Peace; this temple, built by Vespasian, 
was one of the most magnificent in Rome, and 
filled with rich offerings. Vespasian brought there 
the spoils of the temple of Jerusalem ; besides, the 
large buildings which belonged to it served as 

magazines 
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magazines for the rich merchandise of Egypt antt 
Arabia. All was consumed, and the city was not 
only deprived of one of its most beautiful oma^ 
fnents, but many individuals lost all their fortune. 
The fire at last reached the imperial palace^ burnt 
the place where the archives of the empire were 
kept, of which a great part was destroyed. The 
temple of Vesta, which was the sanctuary of tlie 
household-'gods of Rome, perished likewise in the 
flames. The palladium was saved with great dif- 
ficulty, and this sacred pledge, which had never 
been exposed to mortal eye, was then seen by all 
the world, carried by the vestals, who snatched it 
out of the flames, and endeavoured to put it in a 
place of safety. The fire lasted several days with 
great violence, and did not cease (according to 
Dion) but for want of fuel. Herodian quenches it 
with large friendly showers of rain. It was a great 
calamity; and superstition turned it into a prodigy 
which, by burning the temple of Peace, predicted the 
civil wars which followed the death of Commodus. 

The Roman empire had suffered under Commo- There wert 
dus all sorts of misfortunes but war. Peace was but ^*^ ^^^^^^ 
little interrupted at home. Upon the frontiers, the of consc- 
barbarians were kept in order, not by the exploits ^'^^^^ 
of the prince, but by the valour and management 
of his lieutenants. There were several of distin* 
guished merit in the art of war. I have mentioned 
Ulpius Marcellus, Pertinax, Severus, Albinus Ni-* 
ger, who all came to the empire, or disputed it, 
and were gallant warriors. Their exploits, how* 
ever, do not appear to have been of any great con* 
sequence, doubtless because they had not a proper 
field to display their abilities. 

We know but little of Commodus's wars ; I have Lampric 
already related the war in Great Britain. Lampri- ^ ^^ ^^ 
dius reports that the Roman arms obtained advan- 
tages over the Moors, the Daci, and the Sarma- 
tians. Niger, when commander in the East, had spart. Ni* 
some broifi with the Saracens, a people since be- ^^^* ^' 

come 
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come so famous by their prodigious conquests, and 
who appear here for the first time in history. In 

TiHem. consequeuceof thcsc successes,Com modus, whohad 
taken the title of Imperator four tiqies with his fa- 
ther/ assumed it Hkewise as often in the course of his 
own reign. This is all which the ancietit monuments 
inform us of this emperor's military expeditions. 

Commodus After the idea we have given of Commodus's 

universally m. -.^ • i. • • i« u i. ' 

despiBcd government, it is easy to imagine how much he was 

^nd detest- rfe^piscd and dctestccl. In him there was a collection! 
of all the vices, without the mixture of one valu- 
able (\\xdX\ty. No rule, no principle of action, nei- 
ther in regard to the good govci'nment of the state; 
nor his own particular personal interesft. A life of 
caprice, a mad passion for the riiost shameful de- 
bauchery, an unheard-of prodigaHty; and a horrible 
barbarity, composed this prince's character- ' Hatecf 
r- by the great men and the senators whose blood he 
had so often spilt, he had not even the considera^ 
tion to gain the aftections of the people. The citi- 
zens of Rome were accustomed to receive largesses 

5 from their emperors. Commodus, who was not sa- 

tisfied with the imperial revenue, but was always 
nsingexpedients for getting treasure, had nothing to 
give, amij in the distribution of money or provisions 
which custom made necessary, excepting on oile 
occasion, he always appeared sordid and avaricioits^ 
The subjects of the republic in the provinces, ill treat- 
ed and oppressed, weredesirous to throw off theyoke 
In a word, theotiicers of his household, who bad his 
life in their hands, vy'ere often victims of his cruel- 
ty, and he put many of his chamberlains to death. 

His fears. Seeing himself the object of universal hatred, he 
discovered his danger, but would not oppose to it 
the only effectual safeguard, a change of conduct, 
and had recourse to weak precautions, concealing 
himself in his pleasure-houses, out of which he rarely 
came, and carrying his suspicious so far as, after the 
example of Dionysiua the tyraiit, to burn his beard 
and his hair with a gentle flame, being aftaid tQ 
trust his head to a barber's razgr. He 
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He could not, however, escape the unhappy ena 
he laboured so much to deserve; and, after a reign, 
or rather a tyranny, of thirteen years, he found 
among those who were neare,st his person enemies 
who revenged the injuries he had done the world.x 

He provoked and hastened his destruction by ,n«^"^. 
fresh extravagances, which even exceeded what his fury, 
had gone before. It was a little before his death ho-oS* 
that, during a festival of fourteen days, he made a 
spectacle of himself with less modesty and discretion 
than ever, killing with arrows and javelins all sorts 
of beasts, which he had collected from the several 
parts of the world, and fighting with gladiators. 

He was loaded with applauses ; even the senators, 
as Dion, who was one of them, relates, repeated 
inch acclamations as were dictated to them, and all 
resounded his praises, whilst there was not a spec- 
tator who did not blush at the shameful behaviour 
of the head of the empire. Amidst these feigned 
acclamations there must have escaped some invo- 
luntary discoveries of their inward sentiments, 
which gave them the lie; for Commodus suspected tamp.^^ 
they only mocked him, and he was so provoked at 
it, that he was ready to order the soldiers to fall 
upon the people. He wished likewise to set the city 
on fire, which he considered as so much the more 
culpable, that, being his colony, it owed him, on 
that account, a new degree of attachment and re- 
spect. Laetus, the pretorian prefect, diverted him 
from these mad designs, but they transpired; and' 
it is easy to judge what additional hatred it bred 
against the prince who had formed them. 

Commodus notwithstanding pursued his foolish 
and bloody thoughts, and the last day of December 
he formed a plan worthy of himself. He resolved dio. and 
next morning to cause the two consuU Erucius Cla- ^*^°^' 
rus and Sosius Falco, who were to enter upon their 
office, to be put to death, in order to make himself 
consul, and to form in his person the equipage of 
a gladiator, with the ornaments of consular dignity. 
That the scene might be complete, he pretended 

to 
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to go and pass the night with the gladiators^ among 
Mr bom he had for a long time lodged as one of them ; 
so that, in order to take possession of the consulate, 
he would have to comeiorth, not from the imperial 
palaee, but out of this infamousi dwelling, a gla- 
diator and consul at once ; ^nd, thus disguised, 
would have discharged the atigUst ceremonies of 
the first day of the year. 

He communicated this shocking design to Mar« 
cia, his beloved concubine, who had sense enough 
to endeavour to dissuade hisn from it: She used 
tears and entreaties, conjuring him not to disgrace 
the rank of sovereign with such extravagances, 
and representing to him the danger of trusting his 
person and life to gladiators ; men who,- having n^ 
education or sentiment, were capable of the basest 
and blackest attempts. Commodus was so little 
moved with these remonstrances^ that he instantly 
sent for L^stus, the pretorian prefect, and Eclectus 
his chamberlain, and ordered them to make the 
necessary preparations, that he might go and lie in 
the school of gladiators. The pretorian prefect 
and the chamberlain were not less surprised and 
confounded than Marcia had been, and they ven- 
tured to declare to the prince their disapprobation. 
Commodus, vexed at so much contradiction, in- 
solently and rudely sent away these troublesome 
censors, ajid went into his chamber, as if to take 
his usual nap after dinner. Being alone, he took 
his t^ble-book, and wrote in it the names of those 
whom he proposed to put to death the following 
night. At the head of the list was the name of 
Marcia, then came Laetus and Eclectus, aad to 
these he added several of the principal senators, in- 
tending to rid himself at once of all the zealot^ 
admirers of his father, whose presence was uneasy 
to him, and to divide their spoils among his guards 
and the gladiators. After he had finished bis list, 
he shut the bloody book, and carelessly left \t upon 
a little bed of ease, whilst he went to the bath. 

A 
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A child, with whom Commodus diverted him- f ^f^°^^"" 
self, accoi"ding to an immodest custom practised by againsthim. 
the voluptuous Romans, who had little naked boys 
in their houses adorned with collars and bracelets 
sparkling with gold and diamonds. A boy of this 
kind, of whom Commodus was so fond that he 
balled him PhilocommoduSy friend of Commodus^ 
comes into the emperor's chamber^ to which he had 
free access, and finding the writing-book, he takes 
it up to play With it. As the child went out, Mar- 
cia met him, and, after having kissed and fondled 
him, observing the book in his hand, which she 
i^uspected might be some piece of importance, not 
fit for the child to carry about, she takes it from 
him. Upon opening the book, she knew Commo- 
dus's writing, and, excited by curiosity, she read it, 
and was greatly surprised to see a fatal list of per- 
sons condemned to die, at the head of whom was 
her name, with those of Laetus and Eclectus. ** I 
" commend yon^ Commodus," says she to herself^ 
*' bdiold the just reward of my affection for thee, 
'^ and of the patience with which 1 have borne thy 
^* brutish behaviour so many years. But, intoxicated 
" continually with wine and debauchery in which 
^* thou pridest thyself, thou shaltnot succeed against 
^^ a woman who has all her senses about her." 

She sends immediately for Eclectus, whom, it is 
said, slie loved more than Commodus, and giving 
him the writing-book, " See," says she to him, 
'^ what a feast is prepared for us to night." Eclec- 
tus was an Egyptian, capable of undertaking any 
thing. He did not hesitate a moment. He acquaints 
Laetus with it, and both together consult with Mar- 
cia, under the pretence of preparing for the execti- Lampnd. 
tion of the orders the emperor had given for that Merocu^^* 
night. The danger was urgent; Commodus was to 
be prevented, or they were to perish. 

Marcia undertook to poison him as he came from 
the bath. It was an easy matter, and could be exe- 
cuted w'tdiout suspicion; for Marcia was accus- 

VoL. VII. D d' toined 
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tomed to give him something to drink when he 
returned from the bath, or from any of the violent 
exercises he was so fond of. 

SnS^Md*' ^^^ poison was prepared, mixed with exquisite 

strangled, wiuc, and given by Marcia to Com modus, who, 
after bathing, had fought with beasts, and return- 
ed very thirsty. He took it without mistrust, and 
soon after felt his head heavv, with an inchhatioa 
to sleep. Laetus and Marcia caused every body to 
retire, as it were to let the emperor repose hiniself. 
Which Occasioned no surprise, as Commo(kis obser- 
ved no regular regimen. He used the bath seven or 
eight times a day ; he ate and slept at all hours. So 
iiobody remained about him but the conspirators, 
who saw themselves absolute masters of his life. 

After a few minutes sleep, he a\yaked with con- 
vulsions and violent pains. He vomited>much, and 
Marcia was afraid lest the poison should come all 
avvay, or so little remain as not to produce the ef- 

AurcLVict. fecL The physician, whom she had let into the se- 
cret, pei-suaded the emperor, that, to dissipate the 
numbness which seized him, he shouM take to the 
exercise of wrestling. Narcissus the champiop was 
given him for an adversary, who was well instructed 
what he was to do. In the struggle with Commo- 
dus, he seized him by the throat, and choked him. 

Herod. /. 2. After Commodus was dead, the conspirators, who 
wished to conceal what had happened from the sol- 
diers of the guard, wrapped up his body in some 
paltry things, and gave it to two trusty slaves to 
carry it as lumber out of the palace. The corpse 
was liastily deposited in a place unknown*, and 
was brought from thence by Pertinax, Commo- 
dus's successor, to the tomb of his ancestors. 

Historians differ as to the circumstancesof this tra- 
gical deed. But all agree in the fact Ihat Commodus 

was 

* We read in Herodian the word ei^i«rwf^ which Tillemont 

thinks may be interpreted the tomb of illustrious men. I suspect 

,sokne alteration in the text of the Greek historian. It does not 

seem probable that they who wished to conceal Commodu8*s body 

^^'^yA rarrv it to the tomb of Iberos. 
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was poisoned and strangled, and they all assign Mar- 
cia, Laetus, and Eclectus, for the authors of his death. 
In the relation I have given I have chiefly followed 
Herodian, as being the piost circumstantial writer. 

Commodus died thirty-one years apd four months 
old, having reigned, after his father's death twelve 
years, nine iponths, and some days. Though, his 
murderers were undoubtedly guilty of a very great 
crime, it must, hovrever, be allowed that never did 
man more deserve a fatal end. His mistbrtune Almost aii 
was a "kind of signal and pmpn to his successors of sorsXTiikc 
what they were to expect, who almost all suffered a fj^'lellb" 
violent death. Me had set aside the laws, which are 
the only sequrity both to the sovereign and subject, 
and was the first who suffered the punishment of his 
folly. But the evil continued, and the contempt 
which he had drawn upon his person, fell upon the 
imperial dignity, which never raised itself from thaf 
low ebb to which he had redqced it, but became 
the sport of the army, whose Ijcentiousness he ha4 
encouraged. 

His memory was detested. The senate in their Hismcmory 
acclamations,whichLampridius relates at large, call- L^prfi, 
ed him by a thousand opprobrious names, treating ^h^^ 
him as an enemy of the gods, a parricide, a ty- 
rant, more cruel than Domitian, and more de- 
bauched than Nero. They desired that his body 
might be dragged along the streets and have no 
burial, and after Pertinax had caused it to be inter- 
red, the senate ordered it to be taken up again, and 
his ashes scattei'ed in the air. His statues were pull- 
ed down, and all the inscriptions on the public 
monuments which could do him honour were era- Tiiiem. 
sed ; and thus the unjust ignominy he had thrown *" ®* 
upon a number of innocent persons, by taking their , 
names outof the public'annals, after he had put them 
to death, was retorted upon himself, rhe populace 
fondly adopted the sentiments of the senate. The * 
soldiers alone regretted a prince who loaded them 
with gifts, and suffered them to live in effeminacy. 
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He erected no public work for the embellish- 
ment or utility of Rome, or any other city in the 
empire, and he had the vanity to put his n^me up- 
on edifices built by others. 

He is, however, allowed the honour of an institu- 
tion of great use for the supplying of Rome and 
Italy with piovisions. The fleet from Alexandria 
brought corn from Egypt. Ccmimodus established 
another at Carthage to bring corn from Africa, that, 
in times of scarcity, one might supply the other. 
But he sullied the honour of this comftiendable in- 
stitution with his ridiculous';,vanity in changing the 
name of Carthage into that of Commodian Aleo^an- 
dricif and desiring the fleet should be called the fleet 
of Commodus Hercules. 

This prince, so much to be contemned and abhor- 
red, did not, however, persecute the Christians. Th« 
church enjoyed peace in his reign, and greatly in- 
creased. Commodus was too much taken up with 
his pleasures to attend to any thing else. Thus God 
makes use of the vices of men for the accomplish- 
ment of his designs. 

We have no Latin author to quote of Commo- 
dus's reign. The most famous among the Greeks 
aae Pollux and Athenaeus, both grammarian's, both 
giving proofs of learning and inquiries, one in re- 
spect of his language, the other in regard of his 
historical antiquities j but that elevation, that spirit 
and fire, which distinguish superior merit, is what 
we must not expect to find in the authors of the 
age I write of. Talents were not encouraged by a 
prince sunk in pleasure, and who hardly suspected 
his having a soul. 

Thus the sciences came to an end, which for a 
long time had undergone great alterations. We 
have not seen among the Romans an orator since 
Pliny, nor a historian since Tacitus, tior a poet since 
Juvenal. To polite literature philosophy succeeded, 
to philosophy barbarism. 
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